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AJMEEE & MHAIEWAERA DISTMCK 


CBAraER I. 

QeNEBAL DESOniPTIOM. 

■Bottwrffln'ei.— The District o£ Ajmuru is bounded on the urtblj 
KiBhcn<;l)ur and Marwar, on the south by Mhnirwarra and Mep’ar,oi 
the east by Kisbenghur and Jeypoor, iind on the west by ^larwar. Il 
'|e‘ween north Intuude 26'’4l'o" and and east longitult 

76 27 U* and 74®17'()", and contains according to the revenue snrvcyol 
1847 an aiea of 2,0o8'S8 square miles. Its nopnlation uccoriiug to 
the census of 1872 is 246,798 souls. 

The district of Mhairwarrn is bounded on the north by M ■ 
jmere, on the soutli liy Meywnr, on the east by Aiinere and Mevivir, 
■T" * ufMarwar. It lies between north latitude 26ni'0’ 

ana -j 30 , and east lono-itude 7S°4.7'30" and 74'’30'0", and con- 

ally dis^"not ai^^onpf* •^w««*V/»ob, — T he two districts were origin- 

nny distinct and eacli possesses a history of its own. They were uaLd 

Inain to tc niiri-liable. aiia\ 'frelS'cMnui*^ •||"P dectared by tbc GoTPrminit 

The area alroproWbly requires correoti™'^' i ®olil weather of I874-7S. 

rev*'* ”* '^poprnphieai BUTTev ie to cannot bo given with certainty till tl* 

“ year’* ««- 1^! 

The recMt.'Vn' ”'** “""*yc^ tte Oidii.nic^o,f -"hBirwarra only oeeont cf 
di.r I"? »cre laid down trigonomaric.ll;. 

cennot ba imni 11 'rub the olnoBt«M « '.tninmr estare% and the hilli i. 

Koar^ "‘V B.r thif enA« 1 . 1 cta^aUci of the tOl! .rC 

while the area of*tS ^'bagee, 235 fcliBlea nortinn of Ajmerell 

Th^^ori aVea’iVr'" ««eoXg tb’ ^77 sqo« ell* 
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under one officer in A.D. IS^S, and non form the. cl>ar<re of the Depnty 
CommiEBioner of Ajinere-Mbairwarra, The immediate revenue, magis- 
terial, and civil jurisdiotions of Mhairnarra are vested in nn Assistant 
Commiasioner whose bead-quarters are at Nyannggar, the only town in 
Mbairwarra. The sudder station, however, takes its name irora lliat of 
the pergunnah in which it is situated and is known ns I'eawur. Tlie head- 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner are at A jmere, from which place 
Beawnr is S9 miles distant. Tne united districts form also n (thief C.>m- 
inissiiinersiiip under the foreign Department of the (jovernment tf India, 
the Cliief Commissioner being the Agent to tiie Governor-tieoerat for the 
States of Bajpootuna whose head-quarters are at Monnt Ahoo. The con- 
trolling authority is vested in a Commissioner with the powers of a 
Sessions Judge, whose head -quarters ore at Ajmere, and under whose 
direct management are placed the P»lice, Ilegie^tion, Jnils, and l^n- 
cation of the province ; departments ivKiob in larger ndmiinstruiions aro 
kept distinct. 

S. The Aravali Range.-— The Sanskrit word “ Meru, ” a hill, is a 
component part of the names of both distriets, and tlie distingaishing 
feature uf the country is the Aravali Bange, the *' strong harrier, ” which 
divides the plains of Marwar from the liigh table-land of Meywar. 
The range which cobimenous at the *' ridge at Delhi first crops out 
in any size near tlie town of Ajmeie, where it appears in a parallel sue- 
cesHion of hills, the highest being that on which the fort of Taraglmr 
is built immediately above the city, and wldeb is 2,K55 feet above the 
level of the sea and between 1,300 and .1,400 feat above the A jmere 
valley. The " Nagpahot," or Serpent Hill, three miles west of A 3 mere 
city, is neatly as high. About ten miles from Ajmere the hills di8app'‘aT 
for a short distance, but in the neigtibourliood of Beawur form a com- 
pact double range by which the pergunnah of Beawnr is enidoscd. The 
two ranires approach each otiier at Jowaja, 14 miles souih of Beawnr, 
and finally meet at Kukra in the north ••£ the Todgiiuv Tehsil, from 
uhieh village there is a succession of hills and valleys to the fuithest 
extremity of the Mhairwnrra District, The raugenn the Marwar side 
gradually liecomes holder and more precipitous till it finali} meets the 
Viudhya Mountains n^ar the isolated Alonnt of Ahno. 

4. The WttieTthei.—9rom the hills which bound the Ajmere valley, 
the country slopes to all points of the compass, and the range of hill* 
between Ajmere and Nnsseerabud marks the watershed of the Continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the one side finds its way by ihe 
Chnmbnl into the Bay of Bengal, that wliich falls on the other fi le 
IS discharged by the Looni into the Gulf of Catch. Piirther sonib the 
watersheiT is still more clearly marked arm is the high wall of rook which 
seiiarates Marwar from Mbairwarra. The portion uf Ajmere, east of tlie 
ranoe which connects Srinuggur with Rajghnr inolnditig the pergunnah 
® ond the estates of the Talookdiirs. generally, is an open country 
f K ^ bo the east and broken only by gentle undulations. V- e^t 
ot the Ivngpaliar the pergunnah of Pooshkur stands quite apart from 
toe rest of the district and is a sea of sand. 

■^‘'**f** — Mbairwarra is a narrow strip abont 7 0 miles long and 
itn a varying breadth of from Ifi to 1 mile. There are no important 
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Tnnnntains ; fhe highest hills are to be met with ahont Toduligt 
the peaks attain an elevation of 2,855 feat ab'We the level ' 
The nvernge level of the valleys is nhont 1,800 feet. Ini 
Mhaii-warra, oorrespnnding with the Tehsil of Beawur, there 
well-known passes. Tlie Barr Pass on the west is a portinn • 
Imperiiil road from Agfra to Ahmedahad, is metalled' tinoaghaD^ 
kept lip by Imiierial Funds. On the eastern side are the ' 
Sheopoora (ihais, the first leading to Massooda, and the sent' 
hleywar, and both are under the District Committee. In I 
Mhiiirwiirra or the Todghur Tehsil there are— the Kaelihali, ] 
Ilmdahari and Diwcr Passes, leading from Mhairwarra into Mr 
Tlie^e are mere monntain tracks through which the saltofPieM 
and the graiii'of Meywiir are carried with difScnlty on Banjam Inl 
There are no passes deserving of the name in A jmere ; the roi 
Pnosliknr sis miles east of Ajmere passes through a dip in the Nagf 
range and is metalled throughout from local funds. 


6. Rivers and Streams.— 'As a necessity of its position oi 
watershed of the continent, the district is devoid of nnyslresnu 
can t'B dignihed with the name of a river. The Banns Kiver ti 
take*, its rise in the Aravali about 40 miles north-west of Ooiejl 
touches the south-eastern frontier without entering the distrid 
arTects only tho istuinrar pergunntih of Sawar, This river durnf 
rains is unforduhle for many dare, and as there are no'fetries, Inv 
from Ivotah and Dndee only cro‘-s into the Ajmere Distriet by hhk 
boats extern ponsed for the occasion. BeMdes tlie Danas there 
streams, the Khaiee Nuddee, the Dai Nnddee, the Sagannali,!'' 
'nra»watee. 'Iliese are mere livulets in the hot. weather over wild 
mot-imssefiger walks unheeding, hut become forrints in tier 
^ciiher thsy nor the Banus are used for the tninsport of prodiioe. 

K laive I^uadee takes its riscimhe Siaicof Oodevponr, aiidafferfoB 
IP iiiiinnary betneen hi ey war and Ajmere fiilie into the Bunnii 
nort hern exi remit y „f the Siiwar Pergoi.nnh. The Dai Nuddee isiw 
fl" y ’1® course by the Ncarn embanknient. 'll"’' 

nten u to Aislienglinr} and Hagheia andevrs'. 
Siioiir L..b * V* A - 'I’hc Sagarmatee rises in tl" 

Aimere v ^3'ccre, and after flowing through and fertibrnt 
Uov»nil»i,*i,- northwards by Bhaonta and Pissn? 

drnidaire of tliP “’®‘'^® the Saraswatee which earn* 

till it falls into valley, and the niiited stream from thi*f 

and It is on tliiu » ^"teh is designated the Looni or Salt; J 

Has. depends for what frf; 

inde^„dentafc?eZn°^ andUie^aH 

none of them havn nV.i'*"”'? * northwards into the S.amhlmr 
running only in the r^n '-^Be**^ and they are mere drainage cl«!* 

the wells of the^Si'Eiff — There is no permanent snppt 

Ajmere Di-tnct 'n•bB 1 •p^V* dppend upon the rainfall. •' 

auionnt of water is nh® nullahs are sandy, a 
either bank, but wells to supply the ^ 

"•‘CD from the stream ^ profitably be made within a 

fitream, „nd beyond that stretches nnirrigated land 
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iaie of tbe hille on either side. In MhairtrorrA where the beds of ths- 
iMinnge channelB are rockj and the slope of the country greater, the' 
rainfall if unacreated rapidly flows off into Marwur and Meywar, and ' 
}ut little benefliB the country as the soil ie shallow and nmetontive of 
noistnre. Tbe configuration of the districts with a moie or leas rapid 
dope from the watershed, rendered it imperative to provide for the 
etention of the rainfall by artifiuial mrans, while the nndulations of the' 
jproiind and the gorges through which the hill atrcama lin'd worn a 
inaange, rendered it practicable tu retain the rainfall by a aystem of 
'labanknieuta. 


8. Old Tank emiankmenta.—lhe idea of such embankments was 
me which early presenied itself to tbe minds of those conversant with 
>he district. The Beesalya Tank was made by Beesil Deo Chohan 
ihont the year 1(I6<I A. D., his grandson, Ann, constructed tbo Ann 
iagar; the tank at Bamsar wns bnilt by Rsmdeo Promar. In 
tlbiiirwarra tbe large tanks of Dilwara, Kalinjnr, Jowaja, and Balud 
late from long before our rule. They are a wide earthen embankment 
'cnerally faced on both sides with flat stones laid horizontally, and 
dosing gorges in the hills. With ordinary cure they will last as long as 
he hills which they unite, and their construction famishes a substantial 
>roof that before our rule the principles of subordination and oo>opeia* 
ion were not unknown in Mbnirwaita. 


• 9. Bescriptim of ihete isorl's.-— The timk embankments of the 
listrict ot present number 419, of which 108 are in Ajincro, 183 in 
.he Beawur Tehsil, and 08 in the Todghur Tehsil. They tnve been often 
lescribed, and Colonel Pixon, in his ‘'Sketch of Mhairwarra^’, Uhapfier 
XII. et icquitur, has given a very full iici'onnt of tbemi 'I'he he^t^site 
"or an embankment is a narrow gorge, wlmre by uniting the hilla on 
lach side the drainage of the valley' above can bo stopped, and the water 
thrown hack to form a lake which will irrigate direct by a sluice and 
teed the wells below by percolation Such silos are however^ very . 
limited in number and nearly all of them have been already ^utilized, * 
Uiough in niaiiy cases the -emhanknient is cnpalilo of much improve* 
meat. In the open parts of the district, where Colonel Dixon rondo a-- 
large number of tanks, tbe erobniikinentB run a oonshlernble distanw. 
from one rising ground to the other. Some are nearly two miles in 
length. The centre portion of the dam arrests the _ flow of a drainage 
!i!batinel, and llio water eprsads on each side to the rising ground. Every, 
itank is provided with an escape to prevent the water topping the ‘ 
Embankment during floods. These tanks are generally very shnllowaa^d’' 
cieliiom have any water in them after the nutmun harvest has been Jrn* > 
.jated. Colonel Dixon attempted at first to form earllien ombnnkmenfis,,^ 
;Out the soil is so devoid of tenacity that tbe plan was early ahundoned.f; 
I'here are Ibiee kinds of emhankments in the district: a waH',' 

ft dry stone backed by an eartheti embankment and faced with a coating," 
mortar j thero is generally a diy stone retaining wall in these embank*." 
^nents. SeeoHilff, a masonry wall barked with earth, tlie masonry^andj; 
IjJnihankment being of greater or less strength in proportion Jip thet' 
, reight of the water to he retained Thirdlj/tS, wall of 
jfuy embankmont. 'J his last is tlie best and was adopted m ihe^moresf 
f'illy parts of the distviot whore the gorges did not exceed J 00 j^erdii^ 
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in widtli. Similar to those are the small masonr}' weirs thmrn 
ft nullah in its coarse throug'h the bills^ in order to ensnre aiapjilj 
the wells on either bank. 

10. Bistort/ of their eoKshudion.—'Wiih the exception rf the 
tnnks constructed before )81B and seven tunks built bj' Cnlood Bel) 
Mhairwiirra, the reimiiiidar owe their existence to the nndded «(, 
until iiig eiicrg'y of one man who ruled iMliairwarra from IBSB'o 181! 
and tiie nni led districts f I om 1^4 2 to 1857 when he ditd at Bcavij 
The name of Colonel Dixon will be remembered in Aj»ere m 
M hairwarra for mini}' generations. For years he woi kod sb'adilj at Ui 
single object without help or sjmpolhy, and without much (woHti{!t 
ment, for until the works were completed they attracted bnllittleatla 
'tion, and ^he district was too remote to allow of the Govemmegi of tli 
Noith- Western Proviii es l.nking at drat an intelligent iiitereit in lb 
work. Willi such help us his Telisildars and n few trained ClinppniiKe 
noiild give Cnlonol Dixon oonstriicted all these woiks, and it mmiilji! 
1S5S, when the tank-i bad been onmpleied, thnt the nppniiitinait ofii 
IJnODveiinnied ISiiropeati Assietant was sanctioned, jilotbing vurtlifc 
note was done after Colonel Oiton’s death till ihe esinblislimeat of ill 
Aitnere Irriirution Division of Public Woiks in the beginningof 18J}. 
The tank, which b.is now been constructed at the jnghire village ef BVi 
is a fine example of the best clissoF tank embankment,' 

ll. tfeets of ihe tanks ’—Cn\oTi6\ Dixon was of opinion thnt th 
tanks had raised the w.iter level of the country, and theie is lo donl' 
that subsequently to iheircoiistruotion welU were made in maty pis* 
where the experiment had before been tried and proved unstccpnifil 
The opinion of a Coinmitiee assembled in 1874 to discuss ibesahjeclol 
water revenue B<se8sment wa" that about half the wells in tJ* disliidl 
owed their supply to filtration from the tanks. Major Llovd, Deimlj 
Commissioner, writing in 1880, was of opinion " that from tbs im>i*bi« 
preserved in the soil and the great increase of vegetation they h»n 
pelped to create, the reservoirs have been to some extent instnnnw™ 
Id ennsing the inorpased supply of rain which has been measiiitJ iofh 
Jest few years. » There has been another undoubted effect of thareer 
voirs,and this isa deierio-ating iufluenoe. The soil ' Ibrongiout tb 
impiegnated wilh salt, aitd’the effieetof th 
f'e c,.pillaryiltracfiM 

Ifaee f«ioeupimEurss.ltsto 

iE this iB.ibd ^ rejwlered eotireJy uDCultnrillei 

the hind excellent crops, but without mnnBa 

is onoof Colonel return. The village of Neara^ 

M an in.taai:« oF this “ peaerall, braii.tWfo'*^ 

are not grown, and Sb!”® »^®®’'voirs themfielves. Water a* 

uud it is only in the AnrSao-n” onknown. The people do noteat 1^ 
permanently exist while reiiJ ^ sacred lake of Pooabkurthat ^ 
w the latte; Pr«indiee prevents their beh^'kilh* 
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18, Naiural reservotrt — Beside* tlie artificial reservoirs there are 
four natural reservoirs in the district which in less dry countries would 
hardly deserve mention. These are the sacred lake of Poosbbnr and 
the lake known as old Pooshknr near the former. Both ate depressions 
among sand hills ivithnnt any outlet, but exercise a considerable 
influence by per'-olation through the sand hills on the low s'»ndy bottoms 
in their vicinity. In Mhairwarra there are two natural basins, that of 
Surgaon, and that of Karantin, both near Beawur. A passage for the 
escape of the wii ter of the forner has been out through the encircling 
sand hills, and the bed is now regularly cultivated for the spring crop. 
That of Karantia lies amongst Mils and is of no use for irrigation. 

U. CemwitttieaHons— ‘Roads.— 'ShB famine of lh60 gave a great 
stimulus to the construction of metalled roads. Before that year the 
only metalled roads in the district were 14 miles between A j mere and 
Niisseerahad, and seven miles between Ajmeie and Gangwana on the 
Agra rood. Now the Agra and Ahmedabad road is metalled throu^out 
from the border of Kishengliut territory to the border of Marwar. From 
Niisseerahad a metalled road extends to the Cantonment of Deolee, 
66 miles, and anotuer in the direcHon of Neemnch and Miiow now 
Tupidly fulling into difirepair. Mhair«varra was a country 
hefore' the famine, but it now possesses a tolerable road to Todghnr and 
fair roads over the Pakhuriawas and Sheopoorn Passes into Massoo a 
and Meywar. Except station roads and roads to Pooshknr, six miles, 
and to Srinuggnr, tan miles, there are no metalled roads under the 
District Pond Committee. 

15. 2t«iiZw«y*.-The Railway between Agra and Ajmere is 
advancing towards completion, and tlie earthwork hoB been fintshpa to 
Ajmere. The Western Bnjpootnna Railway Survey has completed the 
reaiilar survey of the line from Ajmere to Ahmedabad which will oon* 
upot Agra with Bombay. A Railway from Ajmeie to Nusseeralwd has 
been sanctioned, and its extension through Neemnch to join the Hdkar 
(State) Railway is only a matter of time. All these Railways have 
been or will he laid on the metre gauge. 

16. reZeyrao?.— There are two Telegraph Stations in the distriot, 
one at Ajmere, and the other at Nnsseerabad. The total number of 
messages’sent from the Ajmere OfiSee in 1873 was 

Nnsseerabad Office 96li, total 4,458. The Ajmere Office received 6,266 . 
messages, and that of Nusseerahod 1,255, total 7,520, The telegrap 
receipts in the Ajmere Treasury for the year 1873-74 on account of 
Rajpootaun were Rupees 16,793, the disbursements were Rupees 3 1,0»S. 
Until 1872 there was a third station at Beawur, but it was found not to 
pay, and was closed in thit year much to the regret of the resiifints or 
the rising town of Nyannggur. The Western Rajpootana Railway, 
however, will pass close to Beawur, so before long Mhairwarra may hope 
to' obtain a Telegraph Office. 

17. Post Offiw.— There are five Imoerial PoBt.OffioeB in the district— 
Ajmere, NuBseetated, Beawur, Deolee. and Kekree, but the latter wm 
converted into a branch office in 187 J-71. On the reorganization in 1 87 1, 
a Chief Inspector of Post O-fices was sanctioned for Rajpootana, which 
had previously been under the Postmaster-General of the North- « estern 
Provinoes. llie revenue of the Post Offices in Rajpootana for the years 
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}'*• -Tlio Geolosiciil Surrey lins uot yH be*- 

to tine distiiot. but the Ara\Mli Hills well repay tlie WiDrofttf»‘ 
gist. Tiiev abound in mineral weiilili, tlion 2 h’forn)Bnyy»n*l'“^ 
of rcviuuo has been extinct. The Tarsgbnr Hill ir 
TOoper nnd irnn mines have been worked, but did not 
c f.f.n mines of Tara^hur were farmed by the lUnliratlsslMS'J’ 

6,000 yearly, (be cnetom being for the miners to receive tbiteto"®' 

the Tolue of the metal as the wages of their labor sad tsttV't 
expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. VTilder, the first Snperiile"® 
jinere, took the mines under direct management, nnd 
annually from 10,0/10 to 19,000 maunds of lead which was 
11 per mnuiid. The Ajmere iMugiziue was the chief u 

itB oenring to take the metal in 1846 the mines were closei 
IS un.veraally allowed to be purer and of a belier quality th* 
p ead, and ivis chiefly owing to the want of fuel and of ,.i 
of trausport that it has been derive., from the market. 

market, tlie lead ooste Eupees 
^ * “twe than the same quantity of Englisli lead. 
the miilela* V Ajmers may revive this now ** *'’’!** *'"^^( 1 * 

demand the Indnrkot still lire inAji^i . . 

of the pent p ®®t6l. the offspring of the troublous times in tbs 
w we century, no longer exists. 

the *^***^*' — building materials abound 

emnlcred jMgdy used for purposes for "W 

anif the bBai-*'!!^^!n* frames are often 

stnne beamn ®f alab-stones resting on «<lie 

stones are ueed^® thin slabs -have lately been need as s^ 
ed for roofing, for flagstones, and forspanm^ 
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The best quarries in the vicinity of Ajmere aifS atSillora (in Kishenglinr' 
territory) and at Srinuggnr, where alahs 12 or 14 feet long by 8 or 4 
feet or even more in width ran be obtained. At the former place 
beams 20 feet or u()wards in length by 1 4 feet in width are pmcnruble. ‘ 
Near Beawur slabs not quite so large and generally too bard to be dressed 
with a chisel are quarried at Abitmnnd. At Kbela Kbera, about 6 miles - 
north-east of Beawnr, limestone slabs are found wbich can be dressed. 
Near Todgliur good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and "uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab-stones can be 
got at Dcoghur about 10 miles south-east from Todghur, hut the roads 
are not good enough to allow of their being carried any considerable 
distance. 

20. Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks, and bricks are sel^m 
used, but for rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The 
best quarries are in the range of hills running from Kishenghnr^between 
Ajmere and NuBseerobac and down the east side of Mhairwarra. The stone 
here is found in slabs of almost any size, both sides peifeotly parallel, 
and if it is emefully quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. 
Vor Ashlar work limestoce, grauiic, and mnrhle of a coarse kind are 
pmcurable while sandstone is brought from a disianoe m Marwar. 

21. iiMfi.— Lime is burnt from kankar and from limestone, an 
the latter daseription is preferred by the Natives, The hme-toue P®”®’" 
allv used in the city of Aimere is a grey stone obtained near the vil ag 
of 'Nareilli, about 6 miles from the city. The lime burned from this 
stone is not very pure, but is tenacious and bears a large admis ure o 
sand. At Mahhopoora, Kalesra, Kholni, and otbw villages a pore white 
limestone is found, but tlio stone is hard and diEBonlt to burn. Iji e- 
stans is also found in abundance near Beawur, Kankar is a .T, 

with in all iiarts of the district, but varies considerably in quaiitv ns 

a carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, an w ys 
when breisthed on causes the moisture to adliere, is const ere o 
lime-burning. Kankar lime has l.i-har hydraulic f J'T °Nn 

lime and is generally used by tbe Deparlment of Pub lO j 

material however producing good hydranlio lime has yet been „ 
in thedislriot. A natural cement called « tad|ii” is brought from Na^r 
80 miles iiottli-west from Ajmere. I*" 

and pronounced to be“ a verv valuable and hydranlio cemen „i,on 

fully burnt. It is however generally over-burnt f ^ £ 

exposed to water, and is cousequeutly only used by the 
i iterior of their buildings. , 

22. Road Materials for poad-roaking ®'® . ® 

abundant. For heavy trafido broken limestone, the re ns though 

quarry or granite, is more suitable and lasting than kaii > , „j, ijj 

very generally distnbuted, is not found in blocks, 

makes a smooth -even road, ■ does .not stand heavy t • . . - 

roads any coarse brittle stone if not too micaceous . tar Both 

gravel called « barha " may be suhstilated for ® ®“® " ’“"t'auS- 
desorjptions of material are to be mot. with m all p . , . 

«e:eaaily dug, and answer the purpose very well wberethe traffic is li.ht. 

23. olj tinges the bills 

ccvered with scrub jungle, and where the growth has been unmoles , 
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187.M4 was Rnpees 1,04,4S>B| tlie etpendilnre Knpees l,8S/t54. The 
following stiitemant shows the namoer of • covets sent fr delivery 
tbrnii<'h, niid rsceived for despatch from, the Impe'ia! ond l^riot Post, 
Ollices for the years 18 OU-Gi, 186&>86, Slid lh70«71. StatiriicBoflhe' 
District Post nre not pmcnrelile for 1K60-61 
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1**. — The Geolosical Survey hns wot yel bea esionded 

to tills district, but the AraViili Hills well repay the labor oftlie Geolo- 
gist. Tiiev aliound in minerol wealth, thonsh'formany yearsthieeonree 
of rcvinue has been extinct. The Tarnghnr Hill is rich k lend, and 
cooper and iron mines have been worked, but did not pay tlieir expeassB. 
The lead mines of Taraghnr were farmed by the Mohiottasfor Knpeei 
6,000 yeorly, the custom being for llic miners to receive three-fourths of 
the volne of the metal as the wages of tbeir labor and tocover their 
expenses in sinking Bhafts. Mr. Wilder, the Orst Siipetklendeut of 
Ajinere, took the mineE under direct managenient, and th^ produced 
annually from 10,0(10 to 17,000 maniids nf lead which was soli at Itnpeee 
11 per mnuiid. The Ajmere iMng.izine was the chief cnstmier, and on 
its censing to take the metal in I8t6 the mines were closed. 'I he lead 
IB uiiiverdally allowed to he purer and of a heller quality thaa European 
pig-lead, and iiis cliielly owing to the want of fuel and of ptsper means 
of tiausport that it has been driven from the market. "Whet landed in 
Agra, which is the nearest market, Uie lead costs Uupees ICamacnd, or 
one-eighth more than the same quantity of English lead. Perhapa the 
extension of a railway to Ajmere may revive this now extinct industry ; , 
the miners who were the people of the Indnrkol atill live in Ajme, but the 
demand lor the metal, the offspring of the troublous times in tbehegmni'’r j 
of the century, no longer exists. 

19. Stone Pndueit . — Good building materials abound ihroughont 
the district, and btone is largely used for purposes for wlieh wood is 
emplcved ekewliere in India. Door frames are often miiB nf stone, 
and the best roofing is formed of nlab-Btones resting on aches or on 
stone beams, while thin slabs -have lately been nsedaSBliteB. Slab- 
stones are used for roofing, tor Oagetones, and foe spanmig onWerU 















ET'FobT oiTthe sbitjjsmiist or the 
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Tlie best quarries in tbe vicinitj ot Ajmere aie at Sillora (In Kiebengliur 
territory) and at Sriangpir, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long by 8 or 4 
feet or even more in width ran be obtained. At the former place 
beams 20 feet or U))ward$ in length by 1 ^ feet in width are prnctiruble. ' 
Near Be.awaT slabs not quite so large and generally too bard to be dressed 
with a chisel are quarried at Abitmand. At Kbeto Khcra, about 6 miles ■ 
nortb'east of Beawur, limestone slabs are fouud which can he dressed. 
Near Todgiinr good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab-stones can bs 
got at Deoghut about lU miles south-aast from Todghur, but the roads 
are not good enough to allow of their being carried any considerable 
distance. 

20. Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks, and bricks are seldom 
used, but for nibble masonry stone is everywhere to he met with. The 
best quarries are in the range of hills running from Kishenghur between 
A jmere and N usseerohad and down tbe east eide of Mhairwarra, The stone 
here is fonnd in slabs of almost any size, both sides perfectly parallel, 
and if it is uaiefully quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. 
V’or Ashlar work limestone, granite, and marble of a coarse kind are 
priicnrable while sandstone is brought from a disiance in Marwar. 

21, Zime. — Lime is burnt from kankar and from limestone, nn^ 
the latter description is preferred by tbe Natives. The limestone gener* 
ally used in the city of Ajmere is a grey stone obtained near the village 
of Nareilli, about 6 milis from the city. The lime burned from this 

-Slone is not very pure, bat is tenacious and.bears a large ndmisturs of 

sand, At Malihopoora, Kalesrn, Kholai, and other villages a pure white . 
limestone is found, but tlic stone is bard and difficult to burn. Lime- 
stone is also found in abundance near Beawur, Kankar is to be met 
with in all (larts ot tbe district, but varies considerably in qnalitv as 
a carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causea the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for 
liine-hurning, Kankar lime has hiuher hydraulio properties tliiin stone- , 
lime and is generally used by tbe Department of Public \irorkB, No 
material however producing good hydraulic lime Itas'yet been discovered 
in the district. A natural cement called “ kaddi” is brought from Nagor, 
BO miles north-west from Ajmere. It has been examined in Calcutta 
and pronounced to be " a very valuable and hydraulio cement ” when care- 
fully burnt. It is however generally over-burnt and disintegrates when 
exposed to water, and is oousequeutly only used by the Natives for the 
i iterior ot their buildings. 

82. Eoad we/af. -Materials for road-making . are everywhere 
abundant. For heavy traffic broken limestone, tbe refuse of a slah-sloue 
qnarry or granite, is more suitable and lasting than kankar, which, though 
very generally distributed, is not found in blocks, and which, thongh it 
makes a smooth -even road, does .not stand heavy traffic, Fordi^tnot 
roads any coarse brittle stone if not too micaceous or an inferior kind 
of gravel called " barha ” may be substilntei for stoue or kanksri _ Both 
desorjptions ot material are to he met, with ball parts of the distrieV 
are -easily dug, and answer the purpose very well where the tiaffio is light.' 

23. ForeiiUi^ln old times the bills abont .Ajmere were 
covered with scrub jungle, and where the growth hail beea 
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m -on the west side of the Nngpahnr Hill, there are still sometrees on the 
hill side. With this excei tion, however, the A jraere District »as deiinded 
of trees long before the commencement of British rule, and the Mah- 
rntlns are generally given the credit of the denndatioa. Tue parts of 
Mhairwnrrn adj.cent tn A jmere are described by Mr. Wilder, an eve 
witness in 1819, as an “ impenetrable junL'le," through now, except in the 
•extreme sooth, where there is no local demnnd, and from whe»c-* carriage 
till recently was quite improoticnble, Mhnirwarrn is not mndi better oS 
in this respect than A jmere. The trees which existed oouM only have' 
been scrub at the best, and the demnnd of the town of Beawur, of the 
Cantonment of hJ ussecralmd, and for wood to burn lime t>r the tank 
•emhankinents, joined to the absence of all attempts at re{daciii{r what 
was destroyed, hns left bnl.few trees in any accessible part of the district, 
and wood of all kinds is exceedingly scarce and dear. 

24. The indigenous trees are the bnbul, nim, and kbejro, which are 
generally found on the plains and on the Inw slopes on the hills; dhso 
and kher are met with on the iatermediate slopes, und salnr 'ccnpies the 
summits. Of these the hiihnlisihe only tree which furnishes wood 
nseful for aii\' other purposes than fuel. The pi]ial and hartne (fieut 
religi'»a and Indira) nre also found, but only in favoured localities. 
In plnie of trees the hills about Ajmeie are covered with “ter" bash or 
Euphorbia, which is cnt iind dried and used largely for fnel in the city, 
Tlie indigenons trees will all grow easily from seed, and if the raiiirull 
is favourable planted trees require no artilicial irrigation, 'ile liuphor* ' 
bill is easily transplanted and st ikes root at onee It is nseo for Jeuces • 
on the railway and elsewhere, but is with difiScoIty kepi in oidei. 

25. The exotic kinds of tree nre diflicult to rear and will only grow 
near wvlls or after having been artilicially irrigated. 'I'bay are ilie 
fanuh, »iris, gulnt, tamarind, mohwa, mango, janiuii, BPPslinm, the cmk 
tree, and a few otliers. ^olle of tbree will gioiv on the hdi sides and 
only tbiive in good soil, while the ncceesity o' iriigatingtbp 
when young renders thoir nurture ex|>en<-ive. Colonel I ixon devoted 
mncli aitcntiun to the planting of trees and the gardens of Ajniere, and 
the nim trees of Bcawnr owe Uteir existence to him. After bis 
death, however, no attempt was made either to plant in the plains or 
to TP-foiPSt the hills as they rapidly became liare. In lK71 Uuverii* 
ment sanctioned tlie proposal for the appoiiitment of an Assistant ('on- 
fiprvator and Sub-Assisinnt Conservator of Forests, more for the purpose 
of creating than of conserving forests Forest opeiations in Ajmere are 
not intended as directly protitaUe speculations on the part of Govern- 
ment ; their principal aim and object is an indirect Und climaticadvantao'e 
to prevent the rainfall rushing down tlie bare hill sides carrrirg in its 
coarse what little soil remains, and to cause it to penetime into the 
nrevices of the r-icks and fill the springe. The roots of the trees nnd 
tlie vegetation will retain nnd create soil on the steep slope", while the 
lowering of the temperature of the hills may uliimntely have the effect 
of causing the clouds, which now too often pass over the district, to part 
with their moisture withiu its houiidaries. 

. Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-fansijng the 
ills it was not easy to obtain the laud. The waste had bean 
ver to the village communities by the settlement of 1859, 
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they had of old been made nee, of by the people for grazing pnrpoee«, 
and ae a eupporf; to fall back upon in years of distiees by the Bale of 
trood, and it wne tiafurally the bibs where tuere woe most wood tiiat the 
Forest Officer was most anxious to take up and the people most loth to 
part with. It was theivfore determined to resume the mnniigemenr of 
cenain chosen tracts and to take np the land noder an ordinance of the 
GovernoT-Generiil in Council, the proprietary tight to vest in Govern- 
ment ae long ae the land ie required fcr forest purposes and the villngers 
being allowed certain privilegte as to cutting W' od and grass. i\ total 
area of 54,7-l6 acres bite been selected, 7,045 acre- in Ajmere, 7,6 1 6 in 
Beawnr, and 40,185 acres in Todghur. It is intenoed to exolmle all 
gi'ats, cattle, and hres, and to scatter seed broadcast in the rains without 
going to the expense of artiKeial iriigation. Several nurseries have 
been establiebed in all parte of the district, especially in the.Goverttment 
Gardens near Ajmere, and land baa been taken up and jilanted in the 
estates of the Tnlnohdars under the Court of Wards. There are no 
fruit gardens except in the euburbs of Ajmere city, and mangoes, though 
toleiably plentiful, are stringy ond bad. 

VI, Wild animals and gamf. — ^I’here ie not much cover for large 
game in the district, but leopards are found in the western hiHa from 
the Kagnaliar, where they are regularlt trtipped doujn to Diwer. Hyenas 
and wolves are rare. Tigers are said to stray iiftwards now nnd then 
'ftom the southern portion of the Aravali ; but if tney do come, ihev find 
no cover nor w.ater and go back again, Kewnrds are given for the 
destrnotion of wild animnls— Rupees 5 a female leojiard, and Rupees 2 male 
leopard, female wolves, and hyenas. The males of the last two animals 
are paid for nt 1 Rupee a head. The total amonnt expanded in 1'73 on 
the 'destruction of wild animals was Rupees No rewards are given 
for snake-killing. The iinmber of deaths from enake-bile recorded in 1873 
WB8 3u. Wild pige ard preserved hy most of the Thaboors who have large 
estates, for pig-shooting is the ia vorite amusement ot Rajpoots. There is 
also a lentcinhat Nus-eerahad which extends its nperati ms beyond British 
territory, but the pigs love the shelter of the hills, and in many places the 
giound is loo rough and stony to ride over. Antelope nnd ravine ileer are 
in no great numbete, nnd are ehy and difficult to approach. Of email 
game the bustard occasionally finds its way in from Marwar ; end florikin 
are met with when the rains has provided cover for them. Geese, duck, 
and snipe are found abont the tanks in the cold weather, but good snipe 
ground is very limit-d and three or fonr brace a good day's bag, Tue 
small sandgrouse is found in abundance, the large sandgrouse is rare. 
Hares were nearly aimibilated by the famine and bave nut yet recovered 
their numl>ers. The qnail-shooting is tolerable, and the common, grey, 
useless, partridge cries in every direction. 
y 28. SitbilitiinoRs . — The Hietrict of Ajmere in Colonel Dixon's 
time contained three Tehsils, Ajmere, Rnmsar, and Rajghnr, which were 
established in order to provide constant snpervision of the tanks, The 
Rajphur Tehsil wne abidished after Colonel Dixon's deatli, and the Ram> 
Bar Tehsil was abandoned on the reorganization of the distriot in 1871. 
Ajmere proper bos now only one Tehsil at head-quarters. The owners 
of the Istumrar Rstates, which in area are more than aonblc the kbalsa, 
pay their revenue direct into the Sudder Treasury without the iuterven- 
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tion of n Sab*Collcolor, Jlhnirwarra is divitlfd into two TAiils, tbalof 
Benworaiid TcHghnr, A fbinl Tcbtil, tlmt of Siirotli, wa» after Colonsl 
Dixon’s di-ntli ntnilpniuntcd wiib Bi-»wnr. Ajtn>re conuiiia tweire 
pcrftuniiab'*, of «bicli Aimcro,lliim‘ar, Hnjphiir,Bii(lP<>o-lilcBrar<- chiefly 
IcIiiiUa. Kekicc has one klmbii town, an-l tbi- n-mainitt" p^unnn1i«-. 
Bliiiiao. Alnc'-ooda, Snwar, lh’«anpaii, Kliarwa, nnil H.is:brra— are iirlj 
by Istniiiriinlars. Tiic Military Canimiment of >:'J«e^b.vl oilh 
the rurroiuidinp TiUncos forma a Citil Siii'divipiou, and Kcfcrre baa been 
placed under an bxtra Assi<taiit Commi«>-inncr. Tin* 'lih«tl of IJcawar 

coiiiaina iiio persfuaiiali* of Ileawir, Jak, Cliatiii, and Snmth. Heawiir 

jx Briliab territory, duk t® UntiA territory, but bMonps i-licnr tollie 
Thiikoiiri. of Masrooda and Kbarwa. Ciuiit: beloiurii to Mxrwar, and 
Saiolh belonjrs to Meywar. 'J'be porpnniinh ol Dean nr w^aat vanooi 
times subdivided into fmir parpuniinln- nnd their namis ElillncenMonally 
crop up and lircod cmifutioti. Tlic distant villases of Bmwnrpi'riJunTivb 
were formrd into a erparat** porpiinimb of d3 villatri-s and nca-'xt'd to the 
Saroth Telisil under the name of I'eijrunniili Jowaja. The i’erpuiiiisfa 
of L itana consists of eifrhtvillajrep loiindi'd hy Colonel* Ha’lsnd Dixon 
in Mcy war waste, nnd Uie Barkochran Perciiniiuh lm«tlinraineonpiiiand 
cotitiiiiis nine rilinpes Tiic Tutieil of Todoliiir contains fourperoonnali), 
of wlitcli Bh.icinn is British territory ; Kot Kcmnn Ix.-innt.'s to >Iorwar ; 
nnd liiwor mid Todphnr hcloop to Meywar. At the recent S'‘itlcn)ctit 
the land has Lecii divided into assessment ctrrles, and sUtislies have 
been compiled nccordinp to circles and not ttecordiiip to |ierpnaii:ibs. 

SO. /iain/all.'-A sl-itemcttt is appended slmn’inp tie rainfall 
measured at 'tlic Stations of Ajmero, Binwiir, nuil Tndirhiir from theye.ir 
IsflU. Since 1803 Mi" tain pnnjrs at Ajmere h»s been placed in charpe 
of the Metccrolopi cn' Depart mciil, whii h is superintended W the Civil 
Surgeon. The registers of Beawur and ToJghiir arc in charge of ibo 
TohsiMars. 
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80, This table, which is not perhaps quite reliable, gives on idea of 
the precnrionsneeB and partiality o£ the rainf ill. The province is on the 
bordni of wliat may fairly be called the " arid z>ine, " and is Die debatable 
land between the nortlf'setern and eoniluenstern monsoons, nod beyond 
the full iiiflnence of cither. The- south-west monsoon sweeps op the 
Nirbiidda Valley from Bombay, and crossing the tabic land at Keemnch 
fives c-ipious enpplies tn Malwa, Jhallawar, and Kotah and Ibecoontries 
witicli lie ill Die course of the Chnmbnl Kivpr. The flmids, which strike 
Kattywar and^Katuh, are deprived of a great deal of Dieir nioiEtnrc by 
the influence of the hills in th ise cunntrie.s, and the greater part of the 
remainder is deposited on Ab'io and the higher slopes of the Amvali, 
leaving but little for hllinirwarra wlicre the hilla are lower, and still 
less for Ajmere.' It is only when this monspoii is in consideralde 
force that Allmirwarra gets a plentifni sapply from it, and it is only the 
lieuviest ritnrms which get ns f^r Jodbpoor, where the average rainfal does 
not exceed 4 or 6 inches, while beyond tliis is the rainle'<a land pf Sinde. 
The niirth-ea'lern monsoon swEcpsuplhe valley of the Ganges From 
the B.iy of B •ngni ami waters the noilborn piirt\of Sajpootana, hut 
hardlv nenetraies furth r west tlmn Die longitude |of Ajtnere. On the 
condietiiig atrengtli of these two monsoons the rainfall of the district 
depends, 

31. The prevailing wind during the rainy season is a south- 
westerly one, lint there is bnt little rain wliicli com-s from this direeiion. 
The suutli-west monsoon is esliausted before it reaches even Mhairwarra, 
and if tliis monsoon is 'n the aseeiidniit, the weather will be cloudy, and 
there will be light and partial showers, but oo heavy rain. When the 
winil veers round to 'be west, as it often does, there will be no rain. It 
is from Die north-east that Ajmere, Beawnr and Todghur obtain their 
heaviest rainfalls, though the south-western monsoon has nainrally 
more effect as Todghnr than at Ajmere. 'I'be central portions of the 
province often receive iienvy falls from the north-west, the north-east 
monsoon being apparently diverted from its course by the winds from 
the desert. The direction of the wind is most changeable and the 
rainfall is exceed indy ) artial, 

8Z. Not oiilr, however, is the rainfall most precarious and partial, 
Varying in totil amojiit very much from year to year and from plnoe to 
place, and fulling with-fury upon one side of a hill, while the other side 
is ).e:fictly dry, hut it is most irregularly distributed over the rainy 
season, and most uncertaia as to the intensi ty of the full. This Inst 
qtiesDon is a most important one with reference to the filling of ifae 
reservoirs. If the rain fall in light showers, even though it he on the 
wliole an average fnll, the soil will absorb it, tbs nutiabs will not run,, 
tind tbe tanks will remain empty. If tbe fall is sudden and heavy and 
at the same time general within the caUibment area of a tank, the 
chances are that the embankment will be damaged, Tne best.rainy 
season is one which inolodes a fall of S or 4 inches in the 24 hours in 
June, and a similar fall in September with intennediate showers ; then 
tbe tanks fill, and are renleniehed for the rukbee harvest, and the hhuieef 
crop is not drowned with exoesBive rain. ' - 

33. These peouHnrities may be illuatrated from the history of the 
years for which the rainfall has been given. The -years immediately. 
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licfore 1860 were years of heavy rain, avernging in' Ajmer# over S( 
iiK-hes, but the rainy season of 1860 was a very bad one: what rain then 
WHS K’il in showers iiisnfbvient to fill the Innks, and there was no rain 
iti Septernlier. The khureef harvest failed, and but that Uarwar had 
f»riuiiate)> good Tam<i and fur tiMied supplies of both grain and gnii, 
the sc.-ircity whiuh ensued would have amounted to a famine. The 
nurili-cist inoDsooii failed over the North-Western Provinces lliis)eBf; 
bnt .Mnrwar got more tiinn Us usual supply from the eontli-wesi. In 
leOl the north- esst moonsoon appears to have been in the ascendant, 
but liaiilly reached to ToJghur. 1862 was a year of extnordinsril; 
Lcnvr rain, the fall was spread over a long time, nnd was not viotenl 
eiinneh to damage the tanks. The klniieef failerl, however, from extw 
of m»ieture, but the rahbee was splendid. In 1804- there was an averoi't 
fall but it all fell before the second week in August. In 1S65 there 
WOE no rain till the second week in August, and it ceased entirely in the 
second neek of September, only 1 inch IS cents, being tegisiered in 
yt jniere in tliat month 'there were some In-avy showers, hiiwevcr, wlikh 
Riled the tanks. In 1866 the rams hegnn in the second week of Augnit 
and fell ciiiitinuonOv till the end of the month. In some places the 
tanks were not Riled, in others there were very heavy falls, lint 
fur the tanks each oI tliese three si B<ons would hai’e licen one of very 
severe distress. Tlic year of 1867 wn* favourable, but the following 
year nas one of famine, the average full of all ;he slrtinas being only 
7‘4 inches The rains of 1861) were not nnfavonnible a.s rrgaiils the 
amount of the fall, but no rain fell till the middle of July, and there 
was no rain again for nc.ir]y two months. Toe rainfall of 1870 was 
below the average, but was pretty’ well (li»trihuted. The last three years 
have been average years, hut the fall was irtegnlarly disiriliiited. In 
Aynicrc in 1871 there were 8 inches during tlie iiiontli of June, and IiaiC 
an inch in August. In ls72 there was one ineli in .7 line, nnd 18 incles 
fell in AugU't. The rninrall of Jnly and Si-ptemher was nearly equal 
ID both yiars. In 1S73 the greater portion of the rain fell in July. 


31 Chief Tuwm, .fymen'.— Ajmvrc has a population of 26,567 
accorcin^ to tho census of 1872, and is the }arge^l town in the distriil. 

1 IS built on the lower slnpoofthe Tnraghur Hill, issurronudad by a 
s one wnll, and imsn'sse^ Rve gateways. The fow'U is well built, with 
some wide ni d oprii streets, ami seveial fine lioiisis. About nni-iliird 

“surly nil ttbadims or th# shrine of 
Ar-t VI*" r Joio*”**"' forinsd into a Mnnicipwl.ty under 

II " '^^'2 was Rupees 26.0 6. Of this J 

**^ 1 ^ arc due to octri.i, ond Itnpeos 2,i04 to nnxool 

Hni elr-^V S f .'** ••5|60Z. of which 

diainino in Government Paper. A project of 

loiirf in w *** ''■I'wb is much needoJ and which has been very 

fe, .KK’iS Sr""' 

rorlan'i residence of tho heads of several im- 

and in other rarts'of IndU t“l? ihrougliont Biipootana 

F OI iudia, where they carry on a trade iu grw, cotton. 
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and opium. In Ajmere ibeir obief ocoupatioii, almost tbeir sole ocon> 
pation, is that of bunking business proper, and is confined to the sale »nd 
purcbase of boondees, especiallj^ hoondees for the ]^ymeut of tribute due 
by Motive States. 'I'beir Dioiiey-leiiding business bos much diminished 
wilbiu tbe last few years, owing to tbe Istnmrardars, wbo were tbeir 
principal constituents, having been prevented from hoiTOxving, and to 
the uclion of the Courts in giving decrees with protracted iustiilments. 
The Seths complain that this procedure of tbe ( ouris has rendered tlie 
village bunnias indifferent about paring tbeir debts wbeii they are due, 
and tbe Seths find tbe return of tbeir money so slow as to render it no 
longer profitable to lend, 

„ 36. Indurkot, — Tbe original town of Ajmere was built inside the 
valley, through which tbe road leads to Taranour, end this place, known 
as Itidurkot, is still tbe residence of a number of Mussulman families, 
biieikfas, railians, and Sruds. Tbe.4e people state they are the descend- 
Bills of the soldiers wbo came to A jiner^in the lime of Shabiib-ud-din, 
and are a.)ieciiliarly dark raee; they own no^ind and get tbeir livelihood 
ebieily by farming (he giirdens aruuud- Ajmere. Tbe old “hiim-i8”or 
leservnirs and the Jain Temple, to be hereafter described, am almost the 
sole relics of tbe ancient town. 

37. Water rappiy.— The city is well supplied with water from the 
Ana Sugar Lake, nut fnrdriiikitig purposes tbe people almost universiiHv 
use the water nf the “ Jlialra," which is n deep cleft in tile rocks at tlie 
'base of ‘the Tarughur Hill, and which is filled by a nevci-failing spring. 
There is a similar natuial spring outlie Musseerabad side of the ciiy, 
which was opened out by Colonel Uison andis known as the " Higgee." 

88. Oljeels ^ interest, r/is Darvsi.—^be chief objects of interest 
arc the Piirgali, the Jain Temple, and tbe fort of Tarnglmr, Kbaaja 
Mnbin-iui-din Cbtsbi, tbe saiut known os Kliwaja S.iliib, emigrated 
fiom I 'or to Hiiidnsian in tbe year 1143 A.D. He first tuck up bis 
abode on ihe liiil wbiob overicoks tbe Dowlut Hagh ai-d subsequent y at 
the Tripoliya Dnrwaja, wliere lie lived till ids death, wliieli occurred, 
uocoidiaj to tradition, in tbebTih year of bisage. After bis death ;eople 
began to make piforiniagcs to bis tomb, wliieb commands tbe veneration 
of all bfaliomedaiiE in India. Tbe Surgab was commenced in tbe time 
of Shams-ud-diii Altamsli, enlarged in that of (jliiyus-ud-din, and in 
tlie reign of Akbar a mosque was built, now partially in rums. Shah 
Jebnn built tlie ]ire«ent maible iiinsque. Gladn'in reiates bow tbe 
Empernr Akbar periormed a pilgrimage to this slirinc, and the large 
pilltirs erected every two mile- between Ajmere and Delhi to murk the 
^ ,, , route of the King are still in esccliei.t preservation. 

” An “ TJrs Mela ” is held for six days in the mouth of 

Bajab at the tomb of this saint, for it is uncertain on what jjny he died. 
One peculiar custom of this festival may be menii.ined. There aie two 
large olialdrone inside the Dnrgah enclosnre, one twice the size of the 
other, which are known as the great and lii lie " deg.” Pilgrims to the 
shrine, aocording to their ability or generosity, propose to nfier a "deg." 
8'he smallest amount which cau be given for the large "deg" is 80 maiinds 
of rice, 28 mounds of ghee, 35 of sugar, and 15 of almonds and raisius. 
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brfiiJee sa£EroD and other epices, and the minimum cost iifinpees 1.? 

'Jlie larger the proportion i>f spices, anear, and mit, the greater is i 
•rlorv of the donor. Tnirty-two years ago the Nazir llmis of Jodw, 
Sffered a “ deg" which cost Hnpees 2,5C0, and its ewee.Bvor is 
redolent in the precincts of the Dnrgah. Toe donor of thelirge < a«, 
hesides the nolual cost of its contents, has to par about Bnpees ill) 

present-to the officials of the shrine and as offerings at the tomb, 

small " deg ” costs efflOtly halt the large one, A 

B9. When this gigantic rioe-pndding is cooked it is looted billiii| 
hot. Hight earthen pots of the mistnre are first ^ 

foreigti idlgrims, and it is the hereditaiy 

Indinkotaad of the mcninls of the Dnrga to despoil tte clmldnin ^ 
the remainder of «ts contents. One IndurkoH seizes a hrse iron 
nnd mounting the platform of the "deg" ladles away Tisorondv. AS 
the men who take part in this hereditary privilege are waddled ipb 
the eies in clot lies ta avoid the effect of tlie scalding flnic. Eacli taw 
a iaille-fnll Ilf the staff in the skirt of his coat nnd nolnuTOmmoiiV 
fiinU the lieiifc to overpnwtjriufr that lie Ib obliired to drop tL « li«n l« 
chaldron is nearly empty, all the Indnrkoiis tiimble m tog“t.«er nnJ 
fcrane it clean. There is story that Imdiid Khan, a Bessalnaj B 
Jodhpoor, wished on one necasion to make a fair aad eqrable uivwot 
to all. nnd partially acecnmplished his pruj-ot, hnt on hi* relnni fnaa 
the festival he was stricken by a hul'ct diicoted by aa imsiien, if aa 
supernatural, hand and died. There is no doubt lliat the custom o 
liioting tlif "deg" is very ancient, though no uccmmt of its origin cai 
be given. The uninber of pilgrims nt lliis festival it estimalM at 
2n,00U, but no baying or seitiug is done except tbal of jiediwi 
wares. 


7hf Jriti-diii'ka Jifiiepra ," — From an antiqnaiian point of. 
view the mntt inieresling sight in Ajmerc is the remans of a very 
ancient Jain Temple in the old town, wbich is known as the " Arhiii* 
diti-kii-Jbnmpra, or the temple of two and a half daya Various ao* 
counts of the origin of ihi< name have been given, the mostpnba le per* 
bans, nr at leasi the only one w’hicli does not rest on an ^nrJ Bll|lC^ 
nutiira] bari*, is that Shiiliab'Ud*(lin on ri'iting Ajmere passed tlie temple 
on Ilia way toTaragbnr and eiijnined tnat by bis lutnrn in two Imlf days 
it slinnid be fit for him le pay bis dorotioDS in. Aecordtogly, by to* 
aproinled lime, it was transfoimed into a Malmmedan nwsqiie. 'jhe 
building is ooiistriieted of a fine grained yellow ran Istone.and oonrists 
of tw-> disiinct poitioiiG. Tne inside is a hall with a domed roof sop-, 
purled by lofty, gnieoful, and heautifully fluted pill.irs, nf ter the fashioffi 
of tbe Jain I ample at Uelhi. The outside ]iortioii is a screen lir 
Saniceiiic arrhiteetiire covered with Arabic inscription^ Keneral 
Cunninglmm, Drcctor-Cieneral of ibo AichienlogicAl Snrny, wriiesas 
fiillowi- nliout this temple i— "'Ibere i< nc buililii.g in India vhiob either 
for hi.torical inierest or archsK>logic.il iinpo-tance is mom worthy o^ 
preservation. It is the second oble-t mnsjid in India, bciwgonly a few 
yi-aiB later in d.ite than the great Knih jMnsjid at Driiii. In an 
ntcho'ilogicfll point of view, it is especially valuable as tbe great arch 
1* tnrmounted by two small mtnnrels, one of wbich is inscribnl with the 
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name and tillea of Soltan Altamsli, the third Mahomedan King of 
Deliiii These minarets are, as far as I know^ the first specimens of 
small mazinahs attached to a musjid. The Kntb musjid at Delhi has 
one single lofty minarj and rve know that the two musjids at Ghnzuee 
had onl}' one minar each, the miuar in all these instances being detached 
from the bnilding. I am specially anxious therefore for the preserva- 
tion of the great arch and the itvo small minarets which surmount it/'’ 
The hnilding is much out of repair, and estimates have been framed fur 
the preservation of what reinaiuB. To restore the building to its 
integrity, to raise the fallen pillars and rebuild the broken domes will 
certainly cost more than is likely to be allotted for the work. 

il, Taraghir Fort , — The Hill Fort of Taraghnr, which has played 
BO prominent a part in the history of the province, overhangs the city of 
A jmere and commands it at every point. The walls of the battlements 
where they have not bt*en built on the edge of an innocessible precipice 
are compcsed of huge blocks of stone, cut and squared so as to make a 
dry wall of 20 feet thick and as many high. The space within the walls 
is 80 acres, and is much longer than broad with an acute salient anple to 
the south. There are several tanks inside the foit which are filled 
dniing the rains and generally contain water thronghout the year. From 
InlS to 1832 tile fort was oocnpied by a company of Native Infantrr^ 
blit on the visit of Lord William Bentinck in 1832 it was dismantled. 
Since 1360 it has been used as a snnatarinm for'lhi'En.'ro’peSh' troops at 
Nnsseti-abiid, and the accommodation was increased in 1873, so as to 
allow of the residence of 100 men. The summit is crowned by the 
s hrine of Meeran Hoseein whose historj yhas been related in Chapter IL . 
^'lle shrin3 Is endowed with three viUnsjes, the average annual revenue 
of which is Rupees 4,!t67. Immediatply* around the shrme are llie 
residences of the khadims or servitors. Jubbar Khan, Chamherluiu 
in llie time of Akbor, built the mosque, and the present conspicno'us 
gateway, from which there is a maguifioent view of the surrounding 
country, was built liy Gumanjee llao Sindia. 

42, Fofl of jf/were.— There is a massive square fortified palace 
bailt by Akbar on the north side of the city which from 1818 to 1863 
was used as the Rajputano Arsenal, but has now lieen turned into a 
Telisil and treasury. It is a prominent object in the landscape from all 
parts of the valley, but htis no great pretensions to beauty. '1 he marble 
piitaces t>n the artificial embankment of the Ana Sagar are now occupied 
by the Commissioner and Itepcity Commissioner as residences and offices; 
and their beauty has been much marred by the additions necessary lo 
convert them into modernized houses. New and more eomniodious 
c uit bouses have been commenced and the offices will be removed 
thither when they are completed. 

The city of Ajmere is in latitude 26° 26' StI" and longitude 74° 89' 
31 It is 677 miles from Bombay and 228 miles from Agra. 

43, Reaieur,— The thriving town of Beawur or Nyannggnr next 
claims notice as the chief mart of the cotton trade and the only other 
muuicipalitr in the distriot. The income of the munii-ipality in 1872 
was itupees 17,03a, of which sum Rupees 13,4o7- were contributed 
by ootroii The incidence of taxation per head of population was Rupees 
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1-1S>6, nbi'le in Ajmerc in the sume year it was nnnns S pies. Th 
reserve in the hands of the raanicipnlity at the end of 1$72-7S wai 
Bupees 14,409. In the previous year it was over Bupees 17.000. 

44. Nyanaggur is the only town in Mhairwavra and is the crektiot 
of Colonel Dison. Before 1 8S5 there was only a snaall village of sonii 
SO or 40 bouses, close to the Cantonment of Bcawnr, on the site of tbi 
present town. -Colonel Dixon issued notilicsitions of his intention <j 
bnild n town, and in dne conise candidates for 40 shops appeared. Th 
work was then commenced ; the streets were marked off at right angles 
the mainstreets having a breadth of 72 feet and being planted on each sidt 
M ith trees. Mohallas were allotted to the different castes, and os th< 
town grew and prospered, Government sanctioned the building of a wal 
of stone set in mud and plastered outside, which cost'Bupees 23,640 
and which has lasted exceedingly well. Colonel Dixon estimated thi 
population in 1848 at O.OHO souls, hut at that time it was probably nol 
so large. The town now contains 2,021 houses, with o population, accord 
ing to the census of 1872, of 9,544 souls. The houses are generally o 
masonry with slab-roofs. There is a eoleny of smiths, whose iron worl 
is exported to Ajmere. Mej’war and Marwar, and also a colony of dyers 

45. Keirte . — With the exception of the town of Knssecrahad 
which has grown up with the canlouments, there are no other towns ii 
the district with a population above 5,000. Kekree has about 5, 000. 
The town is 60 miles from Ajmere, and in the early years of British ruli 
bid fair to rival Ajmere as a trading mart. It has, however, been loDf 
in a deoHuiug state. Except its pcsition av regards native [erritorj', tin 
town possesseE no advantages in itself. Water of any kind is scarce, and 
sweet water can only be obtained from wells sunk in the bed of lh« 
tank adjoining the town. Bekree has a wall, and is tbe residenoe of as 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, whose duties, since the Istumrardnrs oi 
the-adjoiningpergunnabshave been invested with blngisterialand Police 
powere,^ have been much dimmished. Tbe present ofliccr is a brother oi 
the Raja of Bbinai, the chief talookdar in tbe district, and the appoint- 
ment was made with the view of encouragiag tbe gentry of the district 
to take a greater interest in its administration. 

46. Poothkvr, — The great sanctity of its lake, equalled, oocording 
to^ Colonel Tod, only by that oi bSansarowar in Thibet, and its anunBl 
fair, entitle Pooshkur to separate mention. The town is picturesquely 
situated on the lake with hills on three sides ; on the fourth side the sands 
drifted from the plains of Marwar have formed a complete bar to the 
waters of the lake, which has no outlet, though the hltration through the 
sand-hills is considerable. The lake is fed from the Nagpahat, and is in 
the form of an ellipse. On three sides, bathing ghats have been cou- 
structed, and nearly all tbe priuocly and wealthy families of Bajpootana 
nave houses round the margin. The principal ones are those built by 
Baja Man of Jeypoor,_ Ahelya Bai the Queen of Holkar, Jowshir Mull 
of Bhnrtpoor, md Baja Bijay Sing of Marwar. The piety or shrewd- 
ness of the Brahmans has provided plaoes of worship for pllgiins of eve'y 
sect, and there are 42 temples in tne town. Before creation commenceti, 

- rahma is said to have oolleoted all the celestials to this place and to 
”6 here performed the Ynga, Here Savitre, the wife of Brahma, 
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disappeared on tbe hill to the sonih ot the lake, where is her shrine# 
The most oonspicuous and most famous temple in the town is that of 
Brahma, said to be the only one dedicated to him in India, It was built 
by Gokol Pak, a Miditer of Sindia, and cost about a lakh and a half of 
npees, ' Another temple, bnilb by Ana Deo, about 600 years ago, is 
thatof Yatabajceor the Boar, the second incarnation of Vishnu. The 
whole place teems with sanctity, and in accordance with ancient charters 
no living thing is allowed to be pnt to death within the limits of holy 
Fooshkur. 

47. The population is about 3,750 and consists almost entirely of 
Brahmans. Of these there ate two sects, those of Bara fias and those 
of Chhota Bas. The farmer are the older inhabitants and have held the 
lands of Pooshknr in jagiie since long before the Mognl itmpiie. These 
two sects have bean perpetually at variance, and in the oldest charter on 
record Jahaugir provided for the division of offerings to the Brahmans 
allottiog two-thirds to the Bara Bas, and one-third to the Chhota 
fias. Sawai Jay Sing, of Jeypoor is said to have investigated the claims 
of the rival sects, and, having come to the conclusion that the Brahmans 
of the Bara Bas were not of pure descent, to have appointed the others 
bis Purohits. The Brahmans of the Bara Bas number, however, among 
their Jajmans all the other Chiefs of Rajpootana. 

48. The fair at Pooshknr takes place injOctober or November, and, 
like other religions fairs, is used as an opportunity for trade. It is 
attended by about 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. In 
1872 the quantity of merohandize and the number of animals brought for 
sale was below the average— there were about 700 horses, 1,850 camels, 
and 1,200 bullocks. The horses are chiefly Marwaree and Kathiawar, 
and the Native Cavalry Begimeuis serving in Bajpootana generally send 
parties to purchase reiwunts. 

49. Offler The remaining towns in the district may be 
mote briefly dismissed. Bhinai, Massooda, Sawnr, Bagbera, and Pisan- 
gnn are the chief towns of their pergunnabs, and the residence of their 
respective Thakoors, There is an old Jain Temple at Pisangnn, which 
derives its name from its being sitnated near the Ftiya Sangama, or 
janction of the Saraswatee and Sagarmatee streams. Kfaarwa is cele- 
brated for its tank, Deolia, Bandanwara, and Covindghar have each a 
popnatioD of about 8,000. Among the khalsa villages, Bamsar 
boasts of a large talao from which it derives its name, Sriuuggnr is 
famous as the seat of the former power of the Fnar Bajpoots, who were 
dispossessed by the Gore, and whose represeatacive is now Thakoor of 
Banasar in Biokaneet. Bajghur was held by the 6ei BajpootB before 
the ascendancy of the Bahtores, and was given in jaghire in 1874 to the > 
desoendants of its original rulers. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Hittory if Aj mtre-ldhairmm, 

Pabt l.—Aimtn. 

60. LtgenSary Uthry of Aja.—’Ihe early history of Ajmew is, 
as might be expected, legendary in its character, and oommenoes with the 
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mte of tbe Chobaos, the last boro of the A^Di-kalns and the meet 
Talieot of the Bajpoot races. According to tradition, the fert and dty 
of Ajmere were founded by Baja Aja, a descendant of Auhil, the first 
Choban, in the year 145 A, D. Aja at first attempted to build a fort 
on the iTagpahar or Serpent Hill and the site chosen by Urn ia still 
pointed ont. Hie evil genius, however, destroyed in the night the walls 
erected in the day and Ajo determined to build on the bill now knowBi 
as Tatagbur. Here he oonstrncted a fort which ho called Oarh Bitli, and! 
in the valley known as Indurkot he built a town which bs called after 
his own name, and which has become famous as Ajmere. This Prince is 
generally known by the name of Ajapal, which, Colonel Tod explains, 
was ‘derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd," whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Fooshknr with goat’s milk proeared him a 
territory." The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when at 
the close of his life he became a hermit, and ended hie days at the gorge 
on the hills about 10 miles from Ajmere, which is still veaented as the 
temple of Ajapal, 

61. Olier Chohati Prtaeos.— With the next nomc on tho Chohan 
genealogy we pass into the region of history. Dula Bae joined in rcsisU 
mg the Mnssulman invaders under Mahomed Baslm, and was elain by 
them in A. I). 685, His socccssor, Manika Bae, founded Samhhar, and 
the Chohan Princes thereafer adopted the title of Samhri fiao. From ^ 
his reign till 1084' A.D. there is a gap in the annals. In that year 
Sultan Mahmood on his expedition against the temple of Somsath 
oroBsed the desert from MooHan and presented himself before the walls 
of Ajmere. The reigning Prince, Beelundeo, was totally unprepared for 
resistanoe : the coontry was ravaged, and the town, which had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, was plundered. The fort of Taragliur, 
however, held out, and as Mahmood bad no leisure to engage in sieges, 
be prooeeded on bis destructive course to Guzerat. Beelundeo was ano* 
oeeded by Beesaldeo, or Visala Deva, who is beet remembered by the lake 
which be oonstrnoted at Ajmere, still called the Beesal Sagai. Beesaldeo 
was a renowned I'rince. He esten led his territory at the expense of the 
Bnjas of Delhi and subdued the bill tribes of MImirwarra, whom he 
made drawers of water in the streets of Ajmere. At the close of his life 
he is said to have become a Mussulmaa, to have resigned bis kingdom 
and to have retired into obscurity at Dhuudar. His grandson, Ana, con- 
stmeted the embankment which forms the Ana Sagar Lake, on which 
Jehangir sobsequently built the marble palace in which he received 
Sir Thomas Boo, the Ambassador of James 1. Someshwar, the third in 
descent from Ana, married the daughter of Anangpal, the Tnar King of ^ 
Delhi, and his son was Prilhvi Baja, the last of the Chohans, who was " 
adopted by Anangpal and thus became King of Delhi and Ajmere. 

58. Frith vi Moja, Chohan, and Shahal-ui-iitu—l.i is matter of 
common history how Prithvi Baja opposed Sfaabab-od-din in bis invu'. 
sion of India in the years of 1191 and 1195 A.D., how in the latter 
year ho was utterly defeated and put to death in cold blood. Shahab- 
■-dm shortly afterwards took Ajmere, massacred all the inhabitaDlr 

opposed him and reserved the rest for slavery. After this execution 

c 8 
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he made over the counirj* to a relation of PrithTi Baja tinder an engage* 
ment for a hearj tribnte. In the following year Shahab-ud-din prose- 
onted his conquests by the deatmotion of the Bahtore Kingdom' of 
Kanonj, an event of oonsiderable importanoe in the history of Ajmere, 
in that it led to the emigration of the greater part of the Bahtore 
clan from Kanonj to Matwar. 

53. B'Rti-B<}-i(V.~The new Baja of Ajmere was soon reduced to 
perplexities hy a pretender, and Kutb-nd-din Eibak, the founder of the 
Slave Dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Eemraj, the pretender, 
was defeated, and Kutb-ud>din, having appointed a Governor of his own 
faith to control the Baja, proceeded with his expedition to Guzerat. 
A W years afterwards, however, the Baja^ nniling with the Bahtores 
and the Mhaits, attempted independence. Kubt-nd-din marched from 
Delhi in the height of the hot season and shot up the Baja In the fort. . 
Here finding no means of escape he ascended the fnneral pile, as is 
related in the Taj-nl Maasir. Kutb-nd-din then marched against the 
confederated Bajpoots and Mhairs, but was defeated and wounded, and 
obliged to retreat to^Ajmere, where he Wac besieged by the confederate 
army. A strong reinforcement from Ghaznee, however, caused the enemy 
to raise the siege, and Kutb-ud-din annexed the country to the king- 
dom of l>elhi, and made over the charge of the fort of Taraghnr to an 
officer of his own, Synd Hossein, whose subsequent tragical fate has 
caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose shrine ie still 
the most oonspicnous object on the hill fort he was unable to defend. 
On the death of Kutb-nd-din in A.D. 1210 the Bahtores joined the 
Cbohans and made a night attack npon the fort. The garrison was 
taken nnprepared and massacred to a man. Their tombs, as well as 
those of Synd Hossein and his celebrated horse, may still he seen on 
Taraghar in the enolosure, which bears the name of ‘ Gnnj Shabidan" 
or Treasury of Martyrs, 

64. Raw Kumbha of Afeytcar.— Sbams-nd-din Altamsh, the sno- 
cessor of Kotb-nd-din, restored the authority of the Kings of Delhi, 
and it was maintained till the disastrons invasion of Thmerlane. By 
that time a number of independent Mahomedan kingdoms had been 
established, of which the chief were Bijapoor, Golconda, Gnzerat, and 
Malwa. Bana Knmbho of Meywar profited by the relaxation of all 
antbority which ensued npon the sack of Delhi, and the extinotion of 
the house of Tnghlak to take possession of Ajmere, bnt on his assas- 
sination the territory fell into the hands of the Kings of Malwa, 
with whom the fiana had heen perpeioally at varianoe and for 15 years 
had waged war. 


65. Einpt of ilfo/wa.— The Kings of Malwa obtained possession 
in A. D. 1469 and held Ajmere till the death of Mahmood 11 in A.D. 

JlsMesRshto*.- 1881, when the Kingdom of Malwa war 
annexed to that of Gnzerat. The dome over 
the •shrine of Khwaja Mueiyyin-nd-din -Cbisti was built hy these 
Kings, and a mosque within the Dnrgah preoinota was also built "by 
them. On the death of Mahmood II, Maldeo Bahtore, who had just 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took possessiion of Ajmere among 
other conquests. He improved the fortress of Taraghnr and com- 
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tnenoed tbe eoDatruotion of.a lift to raiss water to tbe fort fr.om Ifae 
Nor Cbafhma aprio^ at the foot of the hill. The work ciill atanda 
aa «o1id aa on tbe day it waa built, but the aoheme waa never carried 
to completion, The hahtorea held Ajmere for '-4 yean, but tbe oonntry 
waa one of the earliest aequiaitioDS of Akba'-, and f'o n 1SS6 A. D. to 
the rei^n of Mahomed Shah, a period of 194 years, Ajmere waa an 
integral portion of the Mogul Empire. 

'56. Mofful Smjierort.— la the lime of Akhar, Ajmere gave its name 
to a t’ubab which included the whole of Bajpootana, Tbe district of 
Ajmere was an appanage of the royal residence, which was tempoMtily 
fixed there in this and snhseqnent reigns both as a plessaat retreat 
and in order to maintain the authority of tbe Empire among tbs 
snrronnding Chie's, Akhar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Saint Kbwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti, and built a fortiGed palace jnat 
outside the city, Jahangir and SItah Jehan both spent much time ni 
the “ Dar-ul-Khair,” aud during the war with Meywar and Marwar, 
which waa brought about by the bigotry of Aurungaeb, Ajmere waa 
the head-qaartere of that Emperor, who nearly lost bis throne here in 
1679 by the oomhiuation of Prince Akhar with the enemy. 

57. BaUora of i/orrear,— On the death of theSynds, in 1730 A. T., 
Ajit Singh, son of Jeswnnt ifingh of Marwar, found his' opportunity.in 
the weakness, consequent ou the decline of the Mogul Em pits, to seize on 
Ajmere end killed tbe Imperial Government. He coined money in his 
own name and set np every emblem of sovereign rule. M nhnm ed Shah 
eollected a large army aad invested Taiaghur. The fort held ont for 
fonrmonthe, when Ajit Sing agreed toenrremler his oonquesS Ten years 
later Ahhay Slug, tbe accomplice in tbe assassination of his own father, 
Ajit Sing, was appointed by Maliomed Shah Viceray of Ahmedahad and 
Ajmere, and Ajmere became practically a portion of Marwar. Tbe 
parricide, Bakht Singh, obtained Nagorand Jhnlnr from his brother 
Abliay Sing. Ahhay Sing was sneoeeded by Bam Sing, who demanded 
the surrender of Jhalor from hie unole, Bakht Sing. Tlie demand and . 
the insolence of Ram Sing culminated in the battle of Mertra, where 
Bam Sing was defeated and forced to By , He determined on calling in the 
aid of the Mahrattas, and at U jain found tbe camp of 3 ey Appa Sindia, 
who readily embraced the opportunity of interference. Meanwhile tbe 
career of Bakbt Sing had hem terminated by the poisoned robe, tbe gift 
of the Jeypoor Ranee, and Bijay Sing, eon of Bakht Sing, opposed the 
Mahrattas, He was defeated and Bed to Nagor, vuhiob withetood a year's 
siege, though meanwhile all the onnntry snbmitted to Kam Sing. At 
the end of this period two foot-eoIdierE, a Rajpoot and an Afghan, offered 
to sBorifioe themselvee for the safety of Bijay Sing by the massinalion 
of the Mahtaita leader. The offer was accepted ; the assassins feigning 
a violent quarrel procured access to Jey Appa end stabbed !nm in front 
of hie tent. The siege languished for six months more, bat a compro* 
miss was eventually agreed on. Bijay Sing surrendered to the Mahrat* 
tas in full sovereignty the fortress and district of Ajmera as 
“Mundkati," oroompensatioo fortbo blood of Jey Appa. The Mahrattas 
on their side abandoned the cause of Ram Sing. A fix^ triennial 
tribute was to be paid to the Mafarattu by Bijay Sing, Ue tomb of 
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Jey Appa ifl at Pooshliur, and till 1860 three villages ot Ajmerewere 
setapart in jaghire'for the espeueesof the tomb. Kam Sing obtiiined 
the Marwarand Jeypoor share of the Sambhur Lake and resided there 
until his death. These events oocnired in 1756 A. 1>. 

S8. Mahraltas.—'Sm 31 years the Mahrnttas held undisturbed pos. 
session of Ajmeie, till in 1787, on the invasion of Jeypoor by Madajee 
Siudia, the Jeypoor Baja called on the Bnhtores for aid against the 
common foe. The call rras promptly answered, and at the battle of 
Tonga the Mahrattos suSered a signal defeat. The Bnhtores retook 
Ajmere driving out Mirza Anwar Beg, the Mahratta Governor, and 
annulled their tributary engagements. The sucoess was however 
transient, for in three ycaTB^ time the Mahrattas, led by De Boigne, 
redeemed^the disgrace of Tonga by the bnttle of Patan, where the 
Eachhwahas held aloof and the Bahtoree ignominiously Bed. Madajee 
Siudia and De Boigne then marched on Ajmere. The Kahtore army 
Was drawn out on the fplains of Merta, but was surprised and out to 
pieces by Be Boigne, and Ajmere in the year 1791 reverted to the Alah- 
rattas, who held it till its cession to the British Government in 1818 
A. D. 


59. Cestion io tie jBriitsi Oovernmeni, — Singh! Dhanraj was Gov- 
ernor of Ajmere during the three years it was held by the Eahtores’ 
The best known of the Mahratta Sobadars was Govind Bao, who 
appears to have been a strong and good Governor, By the Treaty of 
the 26th Jnne 1818, Donlut Boo Sindia after the Pindari War ceded 
the district of Ajmere, valued in the Treaty at Rupees 6,05,i«8<l., to the 
British Government, and on the _26th July 1818, Mr. Wilder, the first 
Superintendent of Ajmere, received charge of the district from Bappn 
Sindia, the last Mahratta Subadars. 


60, Djfnaetic cAoayes.— The dynasties whioh have ruled Ajmere may 
thus be Bttccinotly ehown 
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61 
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1656 
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Elaldeo Babtoie. 
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21 

Bahiorea, 

1787 

81 

Slahrattaa. 
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8 

Bahtores. 

1817 

28 
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^ 61. TJe 0/ JS67.— The history of Ajmere from 1818 is the 

history of its administration. The long roll of battles and sieges is 
closed. The district worn out by the incessant warfare of half a century 
at length enjoys rest, and the massive battlements of Taraghnr begin 
to crumble in * seoure peace. The mutiny .of l867^asBed like a 
cloud over the province. On the 28th May two Regiments of Bengar 
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In&iniirj and a Batteiy o£ Bengal Artillery mutinied at Ifneseerabad. 
TheBnropean reiideote, howevert Trere snfficientlj protected by a Begi> 
ment of Bombay Infantry, and the Treasury and Magazine at Ajmere 
nrere adequately guarded by a detachment of the Mhairnara Bati^ion. 
There was no interruption of Civil tioveruznent. The mutinouB regi* 
uente marched direct to Delhi and the agricultural classes did not share 
in the revolt. * 


I’ART H. 


Hierouv of MBAiavAKUA. 


62. tint {nlereou'te with the country , — ^Tbe bistoiy of Ubair- 
Tvarta before the occnjution of Ajmere by the British authorities iu 1818 
ie practically a blank. Hardly anything was known of the country 

. except that it was a difficult hilly tmct inhabited by an independent and 
iplnndering race who cared not for agticultnre and who supplied 
their wants at the expense of the surronnding territories. Sawaee Jey 
Sing of Jeypoor had penetrated no further than dak in an endeavour to 
subdue the country, and Ameer Khan had failed in an attempt to chastise 
the plunderers of Jak and Chang. 

63. Hffi WilHar. the first Superintendent of Ajmere, atered into 
agreements with the villages of Jak, Shamghur, Lulua, I^a Khera, 
and Kheta Khera, the numens of what is now Ajmere-Mhairwarra, bind- 
ing them to abstain from plunder. The pledge, however, was little re- 
speotedor could not really beenforced by the headmen, and in Marcdt 181 9 
a force was detached f rom Nnsseerabad for the attach of these places. 
Kfo opposition was encountered, the' villages were taken one after the 
other, and all levelled to the ground. The inhabitants escaped into the 
adjacent hills, which Mr. W ilder, who accompadied the force, describes 
as an "impenetrable jungle,"^ Strong police posts were stationed at Jak, 
Shamghuc, and Lulua. 

64. Conquest of the eountry,— In November 1820 a general insur- 
^roction broke out. The police posts were out off, ond the men composing 

them were killed. The thorough subjugation of the coonby was then 
determined on, A force stronger than the former retook Jak, Lulua 
and Shamghur, and after some oorrespondence with the Governments of 
Oodeypoor and Jodhpoor, and promised co-operation on their part, the 
force advanced into Meywarand Marwat-Mhairwatra to punish the 
refugees of Jak, Lulua, and Shamghur, and the men wto had given 
them an'asylum, 


Borwa was the first village of which possession Was taken and 
the attack was then directed against Hathun, where, however, a repnlee 
was enstained with a loss of 3 killed and 28 wounded. In the night 
however, the garrison evaouated the fort. The troops then marobed to' 
Beiar, whioh after some show of fighting fell into their hands. The 
capturo of Mandlsu and Basawaia followed, and a strong detachment 
WM then sent agqinst Kot Kirana and Baggri in Marwar-llhairwarra. 
inese W* possession of and made over to Jodhpoor, and the 
reverses of the Mhaire teaobed their culminating point in capture of 
'BMUghur, whither meet of the chief men had retreated. These were 
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nearly all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining 
strongholds submitted in rapid snccession. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry was left at iTak, and the main body withdrew at the close of 
January 1821, the campaign having lasted three months. 

66. Arrangements for the adminUtiaiion. — Captain Tod in the 
name of the Eana-andertook the administraiion of the portion belonging 
to Meywar. He appointed a Governor, built the fort of Todghnr in 
the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 600 matchlockmeo for this 
special service and commenced to collect revenue. A difierent policy 
was pursued by the Court of Jodhpoor. The villages which had been 
decided to belong to Marwar were made over to the adjoining Thakoorsj 
there was no controlling authority aud no unity of administration. 
Ajmere brought all its share under direct management, but at first the 
Tbakoors o f Massood a wd Kharwa were held responsible for the estab- 
lishment of 'order~nnder 'the ‘superintendence of Mr. Wilder. It soon 
appeared that thi s trip le government was no Government, the crim- 
inals of one portionT^nd'sedurity in another, the country became infest- 
ed. with murderous gangs, and.the state of Mhairu'arra was even worse 
than before the conquest. Under these circumstances it was determined 
that the three portions should be brought under the management of 
one officer, vested with full authority in civil and criminal matters, 
and that a battalion of eight compa nie s of 7 0 men eac h shonld be enrollec^ 
from among the Mhairs. 

67. Treaties loiih Oodegpoor and Jodhpoor,— negotiations with 
Oodeypoor resulted in the Treaty of May,_1828 by which the manage- 
ment of Meywar-Mhairwarra, consisting' of 7^ villges, was made over 
to the British Government for a period of 10 years, tbs Eaua agreeing to 
pay Rupees 16.000 a year to cover civil and military espensee. 

68. In xilaroh 1324' a similar engagement was after sonle diffi- 
culty concluded by Mr. Wilder with the Jodhpoor Durbar, It was 
arranged that the sum of Rupees 15,000 should be annually paid on account 
of civil and military espensee, the Maharana and the Maharaja receiving 
in each ;!ase the revenue of their respective porlions. 

69. In March 183S the arrangement with Meywar was continued 
for a further period of eight years, the Rana agreeing to pay Rupees 
20,000 Chittoree or Rupees 16,000 Kaldar on account of civil and 
military expenses. On the 23rd Ootober 1835 the arrangement with 
Marwar was extended for a further period of nine years. The transfer 
"t^s Jo'dhpdov'territory'WaB'-oaly^artial; many villages. jve re lef t jn 
the hands of the bordering Tbakoors, though .ocrDinally under the Police 
Superintendence of the British authorities. Twenty villages were made 
ifyer by the first Treaty, and by the second Treaty seven villages were 
Mded, but these latter were returned to Mar war , in 1 The average 
yearly amount collected from the Marwar villagesnnm Colonel Dixon's 
settlement was Rupees 6,403 ; Colonel Dixon's assessment was Rupees' 
7,972. 

70. Administration of Colonel Ball, — Colonel Hall was the first 
officer appointed to the charge of the newly acquired district, and he 
ruled .Jdhairwarra for 13 years.' He was fettered by no instructions, ' 
and was left to provide lor the due administration of the country, la 
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liis Hf porli, jptepared in 1834, he describes the system he ad^ted. Ciril 
and criminal justice were administered by pnnchnyct or art^tion. In 
cItII cases the procednre ms as follows The plaintiff jcesen^ his 
casein writing, and the defendant, being sammoned, was required to 
write a counter-statement. An order was then passed for ffe parties to 
name their respeosive arbitrators, the numbers on each side Being unli- 
mited, bnt equal. The appointment of an umpire was fomd uuifeces- 
sary. The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit a certain acHunt, gener- 
ally one-fourth or one-third of the amount at issne if they dould after- 
wards deviate from the decision of the pnnehayet. The pnehayet was 
then assembled and an agreement taken from its memhite to decide 
according to equity and to pay a fine of so much if they io not. A 
native funetionary then assembled the panchayet, summoicd the. wit- 
nesses and recorded the proceedings to their close. 'Wba a decision 
was arrived at, the result was made known to the parlies wk) were enti- 
tled to record their asseot or dissent. If two-thirds of Ik pnnehoyet 
agreed, the question was settled. If the losing side disseofad and paid 
the forfeit, a new pnnehayet was chosen by special order ofihe Superin- 
tendent. 

ft 

71. Criminal cases i n which the evidence was nnsatisfetory were ^ 
also referred io punoha^t. Four months’ imprisonment is irons was 
the usnal sentence on conviction for minor offences, unless tk crime had ' 
bean denied, The jail^was made self-supporting : each prisoner was 
supplied with ooeseer of barley-meal daily and with notbiig else, but 
if the prisoner wished, he might famish his own flour. Os his release, 
he was obliged to pay for his tood and for hie share of the jidi establish- 
ment as well as for any clothing which might have been given him, 
and this system of recovering the jail expenses from the prisoners and 

I their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon's death, wbeo on therepresenta- 

^'lion 'of Captain Breoke it'was abolished in'tbe year IS58. The prison- 
ers worked from daylight rill noon in the hot vmthm and from noon 
till evening in the cold weather. 

72. The revenue was collected by estimate of the ernp, sue-third 
of the produce being the Goveromeut share, except in some ^cial casesT" 
The estimate was made by a writer on the part of Govemmat assisted 
by the patels, the putwaree and the respectable landoioers. If a 
dispute arose, the worst and best porrioos of the field wen cat and a 
mean taken. An appeal against the estimate was allowed to the Super- 
intendent. The prices current in the country for It) or IS ailes round 
were then taken an average struck, and this assumed as the ate for cal- 
culating the money payment to be made. Cultivators who bake np now 
land or made wells received leases authorizing them to hold it one-sixth 
and one-eighth of the produce. The headmen of the villages paid one- 
fourth. 

73. The system of administration adopted for Mjainvarra has 
been given in some detail, since it possesses an historical valm as being 
that upder which the oonntry throve till 1851, the yearof Colonel 
Dixon's regular settlement, and which, according to the epnion of all 
competent observers, was eminently sucoessful. Mhairwaica wn^no 
doubt, fortunate in obtaining rulers like Colonel Hall and nriUiB^ Dixon, 
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and Oorernment was forlinnate in enjoying the services of snob officers. 
Colonel Hall remained at bis post from 1823 t o 1836, and bis sucoessor, 
Colonel Dixon, governed Mhairwarra ^ilT Ig^Z. l[n‘tbrTVar~'AitDerB' wa s 
a dded to bis charg e, but though Mhairwarra was under an Aisistant 
Oommissioner, still Colonel Dixon as Commissioner lived there the 
greater portion of every year till his death at Beawar^Jn 1857. Both 
^cers devoted their whole time and energy to theifobarge, and to them 
is dne the regeneration of Mhairwarra and the reclamation of the Mhairs 
from a predatory life to habits of honest industry. 

74. Nothing can more plainly speak to the great social change 
which has been wrought in the inhabitants of Mhairwarra than the 
deserted and rained state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of safety 
from the attacks of their fellowmen and of wild beasts. The adoption 
of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the retention of 
such dwellings alike unneceseary and inconvenient. The old villages 
are now nearly deserted and are fast falling into decay. New hamlets 
have sprang up everywhere in the valleys, and 'the tend ency to settle 
near the cultivated land is still on the inorease. 


CHAPTER III. 

Oh Tbkubes. 

enures of Ajmere are, as might be expected, entirely 
prevailing in the adjacent Native States, and though 
Dost systematically misandcrstood at head-quarters, 
I of the province has sufficed to prevent their being 
interfered with except in the one in'stance of the mouzahwar settle* 
meat of 1850. The soil is broadly divided into two classes, khalsa or 
the private domain of the Crown, and land held in estates or baronies 
by feudal /Chiefs originally under an obligation of military service. 
Ehalsa lamd again might be alienated by the Crown either as an endow- 
ment of a religious institution or as a reward for seivioo to an indivi- 
dual and his heirs. Such grants, when they comprised a whole village 
or half a village, are called jaghires, and 61 whole villages and 3 half 
villages have been alienated in this way. 

76. Khaha , — The basis of the land system of Rajpootana is that 
.the State is in its khalsa lands the immediate and actual proprietor 
‘ fading iu the same relation to the cultivators of the soil as the feudal 
'’‘(Shiefs do to the tenants on their estates. The jaghiredars who are 

asBignees of the rights of the State have the same rights as the State 
itseS. 

77. Prom ancient times it has been the onstom in the khalea 
lands of Ajmere that those who permanently improved land by sinking 
wells and constructing embankments for the storage of - water acquired 
thereby certain rights in the soil so improved. These rights ate enmmed 
npand oontained inthe term' ** biew adaree,** a name wbioh is synony- 
moos' with the term/'Bapota*’ i&~M'eywar and'*Marwar, and with the 
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term " m»a« ” in Soathevn India, botli words signifying land. 

"A cultivator who he'd ■'thuB ^unproved land was considowd protested 
from ejectment as long as be paid the oustomaty share of fte produce, 
and had a right to sell, mortsrage, or make gifts of the well or embunk- 
inent on whioh he hod expended his capital, such transfer arrying with 
it the transfer of the improved land. These privileges w« hereditary 
and practically coustitnte proprietary right, and henre the term 
“biswadar” has come to mean owner/* 

78. In a district like Ajmere, where the rainfall is no preeariouB, 
vinirrigated land was baldly regarded, and possessed but little value. 
The Stale was considered owner of this as well as of the_ waste. No 
man, in fact, cultivated the same nnirrigated fields oonfenoudy, and 
the village boundaries were undefined. The Scute bad the ngbt to locate 
new hamleiB and new tenants; to give leases to strangm who were 
willing to improve the land, and to collect dues for gra^g from nil 
tenants, whether biswadars or not The State, in shcfft, lidU exactly the 
same position in the khalsa lands as a large Talookdar in hisntate. 

79. Mr. Wilder and Mr. Middleton, the first Supeimtendents of 
Ajmere, have recorded their opinion that tbo waste lauds wzie the pro- 
perty of the State. Mr. Oaveadish, their successor, whose e^erieuce was 
gained In the North-Western Provinces, consideied them the property 
of the community, Mr. Edmoiistone, who made a ten yeas' settlement 
in 18SS, inv h'^i^ted the question, and was olearly of opidon th.-tt the 
State was ^u^Cjpier, In his Settlement Keport, dated ISdi May 1886, 
he writes thaii.e opinion of Sir Thomas Muiiro as regards the tenures 
in Arcot seems to him peculiarly adapted to ibe tenures of Ajmere, and 
is entirely consistent with all the information he possessed. The Sirkar 
from andent times has everj’wbere granted waste land in “inam " free 
of every rent or claim, and appears in all such parts to have consideied 
the waste oxelnsively as its own property. It may be objected that, if 
tnis is tbe case, the State may give away the whole lands of a village, 
and injnre the inhabitants by depriving them of their pastures. It 
certainly might give away the whole, bnt wbetber tbe exerciee of the 
right would be injurious to the inbabitauts would depend ipon circum- 
siiinces. If the lands, according to the general custom of the country, 
were left uninclosed, there would he no injury, as the cattle of the village 
would graze on them whenever the crops were off the ground. If tbe 
lands were inclosed, the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of 
many other villages whose lands are entirely culti voted and inclosed 
and who are in consequence often obliged to send their ottle during 
the dry season to graze in distant " juogles," And again tbe Sirkar 
pOTsesses by the usage of the country the absolute right to dipose 
of the waste in all villages which are miras as well as in those which 
are not. 

commeneed his tank’' embankments in 
a great estate. He foundedsew hamlets 
iMses at privileged rates b those who 
distnbnted the lauds under the new tanks' 
in hamlets in tbe waste. In no instanoe; 
for a moment that their rights were being 


80, When Colonel Dixon 
1849, he acted as a steward to 
]|j5here he thought fit ; he gavr 
• willing to dig wells ; and 
strangers whom he located 
’ the old biswadars imsgini 
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invnfleil, nor did they consider tlmt ttey were entitled to any rent or 
roalikana from the new comers. Colonel ibixon classed old and new 
comers together as biewadars with the same rights as to eale and 
mortgage. 

81. Suoh was the tenure of the khalsa lands of Ajmere till 1349, 
when the village houndnries were for the first time dcmsruated, and under 
the orders of Mr. Thomason a village settlement was introduced. This 
^iitlement effected a radical change in the tennre. It transformed the 
cultivating cornmnnitiee of the khalsa, eaeh member of which possessed 
certain rights in improved land in his actual possession, but who, as a 
community, possessed no rights at all, into Bhyndj am proprietary bodies. 
The essence of the monzahwar system is that a defined area of land, 
tliat namely which is inclosed within the village boundaries, in declared 
to he the property of tlie village community, and the community consists 
of all those who are recorded ns owners of land in the village. Even 
now the change is hardlv understood and is not appreciated by the people. 
Daily petitidns are filed by men anxions to improve the waste land of a 
villag", praying that Government will grant them leases in its capacity 
1» sufsjr eiases, wWi* C&WJ ejftai}isked a ae^ 

hamlet, he assessed it Bcpai-ately from the parent village,' that is, the 
levenue assessed on each' resident of the harnlet wae ndded up and 
announced to the hamlet, the waste remaining the common propel ty of 
the parent village and of the hamlet. In 1867 these hamlets were 
formed into distinct villagee, the waste adjacent to the I nlet being 
tattacheu to it, the biswadars of the parent village retai jg no right 
'over this land nor imagining that they possess any. In this way there 
are now IS9 villages in Ajmere against 86 at ‘the time of Colonel Dixon’s 
settlement, 

, 8a. Until the monzahwar settlement of Ig^g, therefore, the tenure 
in the district was ryotwar. The State owned the land, but allowed 
certain rights to tenants who had spent capite.1 on permanent improve* 

ments in the land so improved. This bundle of righte gradually oiime 
to be coneidered proprietary right, and sintie 1849 the State has 
abandoned ite right of ownership over unimproved land. 

8.3. Itiamrar. — The tenure of the feudal Chiefs of Ajmere was 
originally jdetftioal with that of the Cliiefs in the Native States of 
Bajpootana. The estates were jaghires held On condition of military 
service and liable to- various feudal incident^. Colonel Tod, in his 
Baj.isthai), Volume I, pge 167, thus sums up the. result of his enqniries 
into the tenure 

- “A grant of an estate is for the life of the holder, with mheritnneo 

his offspring in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the 
TPr^nce, and resumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power 
of resumption being morked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of 
the grantee, of sequestration (zabti), of relief (ntizaerana), of homage and 
investiture of the heir.” 

' From all that can be discovered the original tenure of the istnmrar 
estates of Ajmere is exactly ' described in the above quotation. The 
grants were life grants, carrying with them a condition of military 
■ervice, hut like all similar tenures they tended to become hereditary. . 
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P4. None of these estates ever paid revenue till tbs time of the 
Illahrattas jn^ 175^A. D. To enfi.rne the condition of miCtaiy serrice 
was for Ib'ese^freehooters as Qnnrce38ai7 as it would bare been inpolitic, 
and in lieu of eervioe they assessed a snm upon each estate wliiob pre* 
Bumabiy bore some relation to the number of horse and foot>so1dieie 
vrliiob each Chieftain bad up to that time been required tofhrnish. Tte 
asscBsnieiit, however, was rery unequal, and varied with the power of the 
Mahrattas to eiact it, the smaller Chiefs paying a very much larger 
proporl ion of their income than their more powerful brethieD who neie 
likely to resist, and whom it might be difficult to ooercc, Oo theoession 
of the district in 1818, these Chieftains were found prwiiig a certain 
sum under the denomination of. “ mamla" or '' aiii ” iiad a number of 
enm cesses which amounted on^^ rvbole toti^f as mnchagain os the 
rnamla. These extra cesses were colleetud till when on the repre- 
sentiition of Colonel Sutiierland, Commissioner of Ajmere, they were 
bbandoi^. In 18SC, 1839, and 1841 Governroeut had declared that 
IheesSJes were liable to re-assessment, but these orders wen never acted 
upon, nor even communicated to those concerned, and the Chiefs who at 
a very enrlyperiod of our rule, perhaps even before it, bad acquired llm 
title of istiinirardars, no donbt considered themselves as holders at a fixed 
and permanent quit*reat. This lielief of theirs was strengthened by 
tl)e action of Oovemtnent in 1841, when all extra cesses vets remitted 
and tbe demand of the State limited to the amount whieb had beeo 
Bssessed by tbe Mahia’tas nearly a century befoie. This leanre has been 
earefully investigated within tbe Inst two years, and tbe final orders of 
Goveruraent were conveyed in the letter from the Secretaryto the Gov- 
ernment of India to the aildiess of tbe Chief Commis^iiicer, No. 94B., 
dated 17th June 1873. His lixcelleocy in Council consented to waive 
the right of Government in the matter of re-assessment, and to declare 
the present assessments of the Chiefs to he fixed in perpetuity. The 
roncession was nceompanied by a deelaration of the lisbility of the 
ssttites to pay nuzzerana, and tbe conditions on which the estate^ are 
held have been incorporated in the Suoniid granted to each istomiardar. 
The estates descend to the eldest son, and a very strict system of entml 
has been establislied. 

85. The tenure of land in tbe ietomrar estates, as between the 
istumrardarand bis tenants, has never formed tbe subject of jndicial 
in vehtigationT nor have the recent 6ettIimeDi~operatinns brnn extended 
to the istumrar area. The prevailing opinion is that the coltivalorK ate 
all tenants-at-will, hut at tbe time of Mr. Cavendish’s enquiry in 1829, 
many of tlie istumrardais admitted that their tenants pos'cssed certain 
rights in improved land, and on this sabject the oiiinisn of Colonel 
Dixon, as conveyed in a Memorandum addressed to Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and dated 28th August 1854, is deesrving of attention, and is 
entirely consonant with the account of tbe land system of tbe. district 
above given. "-The Chiefs of villages are reckoned as Bisnadars within 
their own estates. It is a right which is rarely exercised by them, for 
ill cnltivators who have sank wells wuuld, in tbe eye of tbe bw, be oonsi* 
dered their owners, and not dispossessed without exuse assigned and 
without being remunerated for tbeir ontlaj. In baraneeand talabee 
lands the people cultivate according to the pleasure of tiu! Thakoor," 
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There is no doubt that in hhalea and JaghiTe villagee a onUiivator' who 
i/improves land aeqniree eome .rights in the lend so improTed, and the 
rproliahility ie that the same principle holds good for the istumraT, As a 
imatter 'of fact, disputes betweeu an istumrardar and his tenants never 
jcome lefo'e onr Courts, 

86, Jaffiire . — The subject of jagbire estates was investi<rated hr a 
I mixed Committee of Government officials and jaghiiedars during the 
,'jptesent year, and the Report of tbe Committee, dated 16th May 1874, 
i^'eontoias all that is knnwn of the tenure. Out of a total area of 150,833 
meres yielding an average rental of Rupees 91,000, 65,472 ao]e< belong 
to the endowments of shrines and sacred institutions and yield a revenue 
of nboot Rupees 43,000, The remaining jaghires are enj'iyed by in- 
dividuals Bud certain classes especially designated in the grants. No 
conditions of military or other service are attached to the tenure of any 
jaghire, 

■ 87., In all jagirire estates' the revenue is collected by an estimate 
of the produce, and money assessments are unknown. The relative status 
of the jaghiredar-i and cultivators was judicially declared ou the 13th 
August 1872, and is succinctly as follows 

Firat — ^All those who were in possession of land irrigated or irri- 
gable from Wells or tanks, which wells nr tanks wore not proved to be 
constructed by the jagUiredar, were declared owners of such land. 

Ths jagliiredar was declared owner of irrigated land in 
Ijsliich the means of irrigation had been provided by him, of nnirrigated 
Bud, and of the waste. 

88. Shorn , — An acc'unt of the tenures of Ajmere would be in- 
complete without a deacriptiou of the tenure known as hhoom, which is 
neculiar to Rajpootana. The word itself means '* the soil," and in the 
laud system of Rajpootana tlie name Bhoomia properly signihes the 
" allodial proprietor ” as distinguished from the fend at Chief and the 
tenant of Crown lands. According to Colonel Tod, Voinme I, page IBS, 
the Blioomias in .Vteyw.uT are tiie descendants .of the earlier Rrinces, 
who on the predominance of new elans ceased to come to Court and 
to hold the higher grades of rank. They continued to hold their laud, 
and heeame an armed husbandry, nominally paying a small quit-rent to 
the Crown, but practically exempt. In course of time various kinds 
ofbitoom grew up which, unlike the orjgipal^allodial holding, were 
founded on grants, but had this apparently in o tmmon that a hereditary 
property in the soil was insppaiably bound up with a levenue-free title. 
Bhoom was given as 'imund^tiil—or.onmpensation for bloodshed , in 
or^r to quell a feud, for distinguished services in the held', fof 'protec-' 
tin^ of a border, or for watcb and ward of a village. So cbeiished is the 

bhoomia that the greatest Chiefs are solicitous to obtain it even 
in vrliages entirely dependent on thrir authority. 

89. Mr. Hallam defines allodial property as “land which has 
descended by inheritance, subject to no burden but that of public 
defence. It passes to all children equally ; on failure of cbildten, .to thr 
neare^ kindred.'" There are in Ajmere 1U9 bhoom holdings, and the 
origin- , of nearly half of thesi is lost in the mists of antiquity. In 
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sixteen • cases, chiefly ihose in which an istumrardar is alv a hhoomis, 
the right of primogenitnre is recognized. In the remainder the rights 
in the property ate regulated by ancestral shares, and fiere ate now 
2,041 sharers, the average yearly rental of a share being Bs^ees 17*8, 

00. 'Whatever the origin of the bhoom holdings of Ajmere, and 
most of them are founded on grants to the younger sonsand brotbcn 
of the iaiookdars, the rights and duties of all bhcomias h the district 
came in course of time to be rdentioal. Till 1841 they hdd their land 
on a quit rent which was abolished in that year along with the extra 
cesses from istumrardars, and since that time they have held revenue* 
free. Their duties were three in number, first, to protect the village 
in which their bhoom is and the village cattle from dacohs; steondly, 
to protect the property of travellers within their village hsm theft and 
robbery: and thirrilr, pecuniarily to indemnify any soffererfrom a crime 
which they ought to have prevented. 

91. Thie laet incident was the peculiar featnre of the Ajmete 
tenure, and grew out of the onstom of Rajpootana that the Raj should 
compensate travellers for losses by thefts and robberies oearring in its 
territory. This onstom is still carried out by the Intcmalional Court 
of Yakeels. When the theft or robbery hns occurred iu a vfllsge belong- 
ing to a flef, the Chieftain to whom the village belongs is cmled on to 
indemnify the snfierers, and the istumrardars of Ajmere have always 
been compelled tuoompensate su&erers from thefts and-robheties ccmmit* 
ted on their estates. When the theft or robbery is committed in a khalsa 
village, where the State occupies the position of landloid, the State 
itself has to pay compensation. Similarly, a jagbiredar to whom the* 
State has transferred its rights and duties is pecuniarily Ksble. In no 
case has the cultivating community of a khalsa or jaghire village been 
called on to pay indemnity. The State, however, in conrse of time 
finding the responsibility inconvenient, transferred it to the bboomia; 
but in villages where there were no bhoomias, the State siill remained 
responsible. 

92. However useful the system of pecnniary compmsation may 
have been, and however well adapted to the times of anarofyin which it 
had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmere it has long been mori* 
bund, though it stiH showe spasmodic signs of existence. When the 
average rental enjoyed by a bboomia is only Rupees 17 a yesr, it is hope- 
less to expect that more than a very few bboomias could oonqiensate even 
a very moderate loss. If the stolen property exceeded afrw hundred 
rnpees in value, none could from the assets of their bhoom iidemnify the 
snSerers. The progress of oivilization, roads and railways, and the 
freer interconrse which arises between States, inevitably doom this device 
of a rnde state of societv. The transition commenced sometime ago in 
Ajmere, when the Thakoor of Joonia, who is hereditary bboomia of the 
town of Kekree, was permitted to commute his responsibility of indemni- 
fying losses by the establishment of a force of watchmen m tbe town. 
As soon as the Native States adopt a system of regular police, this 
^stinotive featnre of the bhoom tenure mast vanish, and by a mixed 
Committee of officials and bhoomias, which gat in 1878, R was pro- 
posed to relieve the bhoomias at once from this obligation. Tu Commit- 
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t«e proposed to revert to what seemed to be the original mtideiiis of the 
tenure, to hold the bhooxnias liable as an armed militia to be called out to 
put dawn riots and to pursue daooits and rebels, and to take from them 
a yearly quit-rent under the name of nnzrerana. 

98. Tht Stefa.-- The above sketch will have shown that it is pro- 
bable that the State still possesses much larger proprietary rights in the 
khalsa villages of Ajmere than it possssses in ' most other parts of the 
-Bengal Presidency. Tp the State belong in sole proprietary right all 
mines of meials in khalsa villages, while for its own purposes it can 
quarry, free of payment, where and to what estent’it pleases. This 
priiici^kjras recognized in the letter from- the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, No, 226 R,, dated lOtb November 1K73, Two ranges 
of. bills near Ajmere, that of Taraghur and that of Nagpahar, have been 
declared to be the property of Government. The tanks and embank- 
meotsof Ajmere have almost all been made by the State, and Government 
is the owner of the embankments and of'.all that grows thereon as well 
as of the water in the tank. Uoder the' proposed Forest Ordinance, 
the State has reserved to itself the right to resume from the village 
commanities the management of any tract of waste or hilly land, the 
proprietary right sabject to certain conditions being vested absolntely 
in Government as long as.the land is required for forest purposes. In 
istumrar estates, on the other hand, the State hue little or no rights 
beyond that of taking a fixed revenue. In jaghire villages, where the 
State has conferred its rights on the jaghiredar, Government puBsesses, 
^il is presnmed, no rights. 

94. JlfAfltrwarra.— -Mbairwarra possessed no set tled Governme nt 
till 1822, when it came under British managemen t. The people lound 
the occupation ot plunder more profitable and ocngenial than that of 
agiiculturei No crops were sown except what was absolutely necessary 
for the scanty population. The tanks were constrncted and used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of providing water for the cattle, No revenue 
or rent was paid. The Rajpoots were never able to obtaia a firm footing 
in the oounlry. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. Under 
such circumstances, tenures could not spring up. Colonels Dixou and 
Hall, to whom the civilization of the Mbairs is due, treated Mbairwatra 
as a great .zemindaree, of which they were the managers and Govern- 
ment the owner. Their word was law. They founded hamlets, gave 
leases, and made tanks, and collected one-third of the produce as revenne 
from the people. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators who had 
, recently been settled in the vil'ages were recorded as owners of the land 
'u thsir possession equally with tbe old inbabitauts. 

^ 95. One peculiarity of the land tenure of Ajmere-Mhairwarra 
saonid not be omitted. It is lbs entire absence of the costom of sale, 
whether voluntary- or enforced. Private sales ef land appear to have 
been ptaoUcally unknown till about a generation ago, nor has any laud 
ever been sold for arrears of revenne. Sale of land in exception of de- 
crees of the Civil Court has been prohibited as contrary to gnpiont, nngbiyi. 

, Mortgages, however, are only too coiAmon and many, of them differ in 
no respect from sales, 
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961 A non-propriebry cnltivaiiog class ^hardly eziA in dther 
district. Where tenants exist they pay generally the Baam rates of 
prodnee as the proprietors thomselTes paid before the regular cettloment. 
The fevr Maurusee onltiTatots pay merely distributed shins of the 
Gorernment revenue. 


CHAPTER IV. 

« 

POFITMTIOK ARD CaSTES. 

87. Centus total population by the cenns ofi 1878 

is 316,082, ezolnsive of Europeans, which were numbered pKviousIy at 
658 souls. There were 91,109 houses of all sorts. Of the population 
203,535, or 64 per cent, ace males, 112,497 or 86 per cent, are females. 
Adults were counted at 213,402, of whioli number 141,048 veie moles 
and 72,863 were females ; children were counted at 102,650, of which 
62,486 .were boys and 40,144 were girls. Classed by ocoupatim, 132,702 
are agriculturalists : non-agricntturalists are 188,810. Hindoos, with 
-whom Sikhs numbering 72 and Jains numbering 84,616, have been 
classed, are returned as 252,996 or 80 per cent, of the population ; 
Mahomedane are 20 per cent, or 62,456 ; Native Christians are returned 
at 249 ; and Farsees at 65. Of the Hindoos, 114,126 or 45 percent, 
are agriculturalieta, 55 per cent, or 188,870 are non ngriealturalisls. 
Of the Mahomedans, 22,237 or 86 per cent, are agriouItuialiBts. The 
results of the oensns of 1872 show a falling off of 109,678 souls, ns 
compared with the census of 1865, a result partially no doubt to be 
ascribed to the disaslroas famine of 1868-70, but no sound conolnsions 
can be drawn from these figures, as the returns of 1872 are nnbnstworthy 
and have been pronounced to be so by the Government of Indo. In the 
census papers 82 castes are enumerated in Ajmere-Mbairwona, and of . 
these 66 castes comprise tlie Hindoo population, though probably the 
number of Hindoo castes is rather more. Including the kbalsa and 
jnghire villages, bnt excluding the istnmrar villages, there are ISO villages 
ill Ajmere. There are 241 villages, in the Beawur Tehsi) and 88 in 
Todghur, and these numbers must be borne in mind in tracing the distri- 
bution of the castes. 

98. Rajfoots . — If the account of the tenure in the Hialsa and 
jaghire portions of I Ajmere, given in the preceding Chapter, has been 
followed, it will not be a matter of surprise tbat^Bajpoots oro^hardly..^ 
any land'except bhoom andjstumrar, or that 67 CB8teB'-have'"beeir found 
‘in possession of proprietary nght~at the recent revision of settlement. 
No Rajpoot would have cared to take land other than on bhoom or 
talookdaree tenure, and the Crown tenants as well as the tensats of the 
jagbire estates are mainly the descendants of the ancient cultiiaiors o£ 
the soil, who have held their land in all the dynastic changes through 
which Ajmere has passed. Where every man who dug a well became 
owner of the land irrigated therefrom, and where n oultivator without a 
well is considered a waif, with no tie to bind him to the vill^e where 
he ifay, reside, the landowning castes must be nearly co-extendve with 
the oultivating.castes, and such is found to be the case. Of the 1 90 

D 
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Ajmere villages, 62 are lield bf Jats ; 61 belong to varions Mbairffarra 
clane ;36 belong to Qooinrs; four to Bajpoots ; two to Des walee Mna- 
sulmans; eight castes hold one village each, Mali, Sjud, Klh'ah, Mdgalf 
Banjara, Ahir, Pakir, and Christian. In the remaining 89 villages there 
is no exclusive caste ownership | the principal castes in these villages ore 
14>in number— ‘Mahlis, Teblis, Mhairs, Merats, Deswalees, Ooojnrs, 
Brahmans, Rajpoots, Mahajnns, Kayeths, Kharols, Ahirs, Bebaris, 

. Begars. The remaining landowning castes have few lepresenUtives and 
are scattered over many villages. 

99. The four villages belonging to Bajpoots are Arjnnpoora 
Joghire, Arjnnpoora Ehalsa, Oolah, and -Rhoro, the two former belong- 
ing to Gor Kajpoots, the two latter to Bahtores. This exception, how- 
ever, onlyproves the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph, Arjnnpoora 
Jaghire was given on condition of protecting the road and assimilatos 
to a bhoom teunre. The land is snbdivided among tbs descendants of 
the original grantee. Arjunpoora Khalsa stands qnite alone by itself 
as the only zemindaree tenure in the district (with the exception of 
Mahomedghnr, where the tenure has been created by ourselves), and 
narrowly escaped being classed with the istumrar esfntes, Oolah was ■ 
held on istumrar tenure till shortly before the establishment of British 
rule. Ehori was originally a Mhair village, but the Bahtores hold a large 
amount of bhoom in it and gradually tnrned out the^Mhairs, In short, 
where Rajpoots hold jaghne or khalsa land, it will generally be found 

■ that it is the relic of a talookdarce tenure, or of a jngbire grant, or an 
encroachment by bhoomias. ' 

100. The Jats were numbered at the census at 28,899, of 
whom 2,686 belong to Mhnirwnrm, They with t^Goojure ore_ the 
original oultivatore of the soil, and considerahly outnumber 'any 'otiicr 
caste. Neatly the whole of the Bamsar Forgunuah belongs to them. 
They are settled in Kckree and in the best villages of the Ajmere and 
Bajghur Pergunnahs, Tabiji, Saradhna, Makrora, Jethana, Bndhwarn, 
and Picbolian belong to Jats. In the Beawur Tehsil they hold seven 
villages, chiefly in and abont the old town of Beawnr adjoining the 
Ajmere District, for they never penetrated far into Mbairwayra and are 
not to be fonnd in tbe Todghnr Tehsil, They are divided into three 
main families— Fnniyo, Seeshmo, and Harchitrol, but their “ gots ” are 
more than a hundred. Ae elsewhere, they are strong men and hard- 
working cnitivators. They bold no revenue-free land nor any bhoom, 
They have in Ajmere double as mnoh land aa to tbe Goojurs, and pay 
three times as much revenue, partly no donbt owing to their having 
monopolized the best villages, but chiefly to their greater energy in 

^ makmg wells and improving their land, 

101. Legeni of J^‘a/*'.~The Jots worship a variety of gods, 
incinding Mata and Mahadeo, bnt the chief object of veneration for all 
the Jats of Marwar, Ajmere, and Eishengharis Tejaji, whose legend is as 
follows :— Toja was a Jat of Earnala near Nagor in Marwar, who lived 
860 years ago and had been married at Roopnagurin Kisbenghur. While 
grazing his cattle he observed that a cow belonging to a Braliman was 
111 the habit of going daily to a certain place in tbe jangle where' the 
milk dropped from her adder. Purtber observation showed that the milk 
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fell into 0 hole inhabited bj a enake. Teja agreed witbibi «n[ i V a to 
supply him daily with milk and thus prevent the Brahman eniaringloBS. 
Once when he was preparing to visit his falher-in-law, he forgot the 
oompact and the snake appearing declared that it was neoesea^he should 
bite Teja, Teja stipulated for permission to first visit his £afier-in>]aw, 
to which the snake agreed, Teja proceeded on his jonmg> and at 
Eishenghur rescued the village'cattia from a band of robbers, but was- 
de^Bratel;p wounded in the enconnter. Mindful of his |Komise to 
return, Teja with difficulty marohed home and presented UmeelE to 
the snake, who however could find no spot to bite, so dresdfuUj had 
Teja been cut up by the robbers. Teja therefore put out Us tongue 
which the snake bit, and so he died. The Jats believe thst if they 
are bitten by a snake and tie a thread round the right fiwt while 
repeating the name of Tejaji, the poison will prove innocnom. There 
is a temple Jio^Tejaji at Sarsara in Kishenghur, and a fair is held in 
'?inyr' ~Tej aji is alwt^FfcplasentefaB a' 'man on horsebaadr with a 
"dfawn" Bwoidi while a snake is biting ‘his tongue. Nearly all Jats 
wear an amulet of silver with this device round their neokL Colonel 
Dixon singled ont Tejaji as the patron of the fair he establuhtd in his 
new town of Nyanoggur. 

102, Ousiomt of the Jail.— Some cnstoms of the Jab deserve 
mention. Marriage is not alloived within the same “ got/’ and takes 
place generally later in life than in Upper India. A. oocoarat and a 
rupee, emblems of fertility and wealtli, are sent to the home of the 
bride. Then the brotherhood ie collected and the contract is concluded 
by throwing the cocoannt and the rupee into the lap of fiie bride. 
The day is then fixed by the bride's parents, and the "Baxa^’ which 
consists generally of 25 to 30 men, reaches the villa^ in the 
evening. At the appointed time the bridegroom proceede to & hride’e 
house in red clothes and with a sword in his band. The village car* 
peoter affixes a frame of wood called a" 1oran"ovBr the door, and' 
this the bridegroom strikes with his sword aod enters Ae hoase. 
The toran " is a cross-barred &ame resemblicg a wickel^ and the 
custom is probably a relic of the marriage by conquest. All castes 
putup "torauE, "and as they are not removed, they may be seen on 
half the houses in the district. When the bridegroom has entered the 
houee, the Brahman causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in 
tbe centre of the room. This ie the ceremony called "Pheai," and 
ie the only one used. The second day there is a feast and the bridal 
party then disperses. The bride's father takes money, and Bapees 8i 
is the fixed amount. The bridegroom's father spends about Rupees 
200, the bride's father nearly ae much, and the subsequent *'gnna" 
when the bride's father gives turbans to bis son-in-law’s lelatives, 
costs him about Rupees 150 more. 

103. Cttitom of JVo/As.— Tbe Jats are monogamous, and with 
them, as with the Coojurs, Mnlees and all the tribes of Mhiirwam, 
widow marriage is the rnie and is called "Natba," A maa cannot 
marry his younger brother's widow, bnt may that of his elder brother. 
The younger brother has the first claim on the widow's hand, but if 
he does not marry her, any one in the "got" may do so. Xo feast 
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' to tie brotberliood is glTCti in " Natha/’ and consequently tbii speoies 
of marriage is mnch lees espensire than the other. No disability of 
any kind attaches to the children of a " Natha” marriage. Young 
widowfi are married oS by their hnsbnnd’s relations, who take abont 
Bnpees 100 or 150 from the second hnsband. Formerly the iridowB 
were not allowed much oboice as to whom they ehonld marry, and 
were generally given to the higheet bidder, and in the early accounts 
of the Mhairs the custom is stigmatized as revolting nnder the name 
of sale of women. Asa matter of fact grown up widows can now 
ohoose for themselves, thongb when they do the pnnchaynt generally 
orders a certain sum to be paid to tbs deceased hnsband's relations. 
These orders are often contested and are not enforced inthe Conrts. 
If a widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased hnsband's property 
till her death or her Te>mnrriage. She cannot mortgage except in 
Older to pay her hushand'e debts or to marry her daughter. The 
cnetom of Natha arose out of the right of property euppoied to he 
deiived from the sum paid to the bride’s father on the occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of' widows is inGoilely prefer- 
able nnder the custom than if they were forced to remain unmarried 
all their lives. Colonel Hal) has recorded that while he was complain- 
ing til at women wore sold as sheep, the women themselves, eo {at from 
considering it a grievance, were flattere'd' by tbe payment of a high 
price aBTi-testimony-to4heir-baauty'"and neefninesB. Rajpoots and 
Brahmans are Ibe only castes who do not practise Natbn, and with the 
Bajpoots the enstom of Suttee is ibe altomstive. Bajpoot wives and 
oononbines all long to become Sntiees, and were tbe custom not sternly 
repressed, it would now be flourishing in Bajpootaua. 

104. Oiier Cmtomt, — The chief waste of money among the Jats 
and other Hindoo castes is on tbe occasion of a feast to tbe brotherhood 
on tbe twelfth day after tbe death of a relation. If, however, the feast 
is not given on the twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the 
Mabajnne stir up tbe people to perform those ceremonies, Jats, Malees, 
6oojars,and Mhairs eat three times a day, Tbe early meal ie oallcd 
” Siraman’’ and ooneists of tbe food remaining over from the preceding 
flay. The mid-day meal is called "bhat" or "rota " -and oonsiets of 
barley or maize-bread with greens and butter milk. The evening meal 
called " byarn, " generally ooneisis of soaked maize and bntter-milk. 
All oastes emoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who oon- 
Bumes most is the best man. 

^ 106. The Goojure bold S6 villages in all parts of the 

Ajmore District and three in Beawnr Tehsil, where they are settled in 
tbe outlying villages of Jethghur and Bhyron Khera in the Meywai 
plain. They are returned in the census at 17,879. They are careless 
onltivators, and devote their energies to grazing oattle. Those who 
live near Ajmere sell milk and butter in the town, .Their chief divi- 
® Goojnr of ficjinqiL in Me.vwar eome 700 
- yoare ago, and who worked miraolos. Their onBiomsajfoidentioal with'’ 

i^^.bairwnrra have adopted a ouetom 
of infiiritance'from the Mhidre, by" which' 'the property is divided 
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Boooiding to wives and not according to sons. Goojurs and Jais will 
eat together. The chief men are called Mihr ; the chief men rf Jats 
•’,are called Chowdrj or Patel. 

106. -Briihmans are connted in the oeostu at 15,389, 
of nhom 1,643 are in Mhairwarra, These latter eat neat and are 
despised bj the other Brahmans. Brahmans are net gensrollj oultU 

. vatbrs, bat hold revenne>free land in nearly every village. 

Taiaya. Qi|jg ygjgy,! trJljg jpg jj) Jaing, gnJ tjjg gj,jgf gjstes 
are the Agarwal, who derive their name from Agroda near Delhi, and 
the Oswals, who trace their birth-place to Osanaggri in Marirar. They 
are merehants and traders, and generally well off. The other Jain castes 
are Mabesrees, haracgees, Bijahargees, Kbandelwals Dnsars, and 
latees. 

107. Kayelht and ether Miles.— The Kayeths say they are a fifth 
caste, and some wear the Brahznanlcal thread. There are three distinct 
fawiilifiB in Ajmere, known by the names of their pergunnahs— Ajmere, 
fiamsar, and Kekree — and these acknowledge no relationship. They 
have been hereditary canoongoes. Since the time of the Emperors, they 

'hold Bbont liOOO acres of'revMue-free land, and enjoy certain perqoisites 
from jaghire and istnmrar villages. Malees number ahont 3,000 and 
are good oultivatora. and bold the greater part of Eusbah Ajmere. A 
peculiar caste, Kir, very few in numbers, devotes its attention to the 
culture of melodST ‘^he Rebareqs, very few in number, breed camels and 
'cultivate rice. “ The menial castes are Bhangees, Bnlabees, Tlorees, and 
.Begars, The Balahees are the most numerous, numbering 18,000, and 
consider themselves superior to the Regars who correspond with the 
Cbamare of the North-West Provinces. Meenas, SanEeeE,and Bheels are 
the thievish classes. None of them arc nnmerons in the district. The 
Meenas are abundant in the pergunnah of Jehazpoor in Meyvar whence' 
they ‘make their incuislons, and now and then the district is infested by 
BBorees,a thievish and robber caste from Mar war, who however have got 
no settled abode within the limits of the province. The names of the 
remaining castes point to the occupation of each. Kumhais (]potters) 
number 9,500, Naees (barbers), khatees (carpenters), telees (oilmen), 
/.Bnl-ar (domestic servants), soonars (goldinfilhs), lakheras (dealers in 
Iac),lohars (blaoksmithi),dhobees (washermen), are below 5,000. Dnrzoes 
(tailors), kallals (liquor-sellers), ohhipas (chintz printers), kahan (bearers), 
ghoses (milk and butter sellers), arc below 8,000. Knnbees, tambolis 
fnaa sellers), sikalgers (steel sharpeners), beldars (diggers), bharboojas 
(grain parohere), thatheris (braziers), barts (bards), raj (masons), arc all 
under 500. 

108, Mahemedant.—‘Ol the Mabomedans 53,882, including Merats 
14 710, are classed as Shaikh, Syuds ore 2,993, Moguls 1,779, Afghans 
are’ numbered at 4,758. Deewa leea hold two villages in the north of the 
li district, and say they are Rajpoots who were converted in the time of 
'• Shahab-nd-din. One village, Mahomedgbur, belongs in zemindaiee tenure 
Ste a Pathan. The Banjsias, who live in .Ghegal, are Mnssulmans and 
were they say, converted at the same time ae the Deswalis. IHie 
Mnssnlmaus in the district are chiefly the attendants on the Mahomedon 
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Bhrinos, and mosi: of them hold rovenae-free land In the jaghirc Tillages 
attached to these institutions. They arc poor and idle. 

109. Chritiiant and /’owM.— Native Christians are returaed as 
St49. The United Picihyterian Mission has occupied this field for 
thirteen years, but Christianity cannot as yet ho said to hare struck 
deep roots into the soil. Many of the Christians are orphans who wore 
' left destitute by the famine and taken charge of by the Mission. A 
hamlet has been found,cd near Nusseerabad under the name of Asapoora 
or Hope Town, where the boys of the Orphan School, as they grow up,' 
who do not elect for trade, will form an agricultural Christian com- 
munity, and the lands belonging to the hamlet have heeu separated from 
the parent village and formed into a distinct township. Parsees arc only 
65 in number and are Bombay shop-keepers in the Cantonment of 
Nusseerabad. 


CHAPTER V. 

110. Mhairmrra c/ons. — The tribes which at present inhabit 
Mbairwarra do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been, the 
original inhabitants. Of these last, however, but little is known. The 
country must have diccn an imponetrobic jungle and the majority of 
the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws or fugitives from the 
Burroanding States. The casto of Chandola Goojnrs is said to have 
dwelt on the hills about Chang, the hills in the neighbourhood of Kalin- 
jur, Saroth, ond Bbnelan aro assigned by tradition to Brahmans. On the 
cast side on the Boowa Hills the caste of Bbattce Rajpoots is said to 
hove been located, while the southern portion of the Todghur Tebsil woe 
ocoupied by Mcenas. There ie a tradition that Bahattec Rajpoot, Ajeet 
Sing, bore the title of King of Mbairwarra. 

111. The present inhabitants of hfhairwarra ore nil promiscuously 
designated Mhairs, a name which is derived from “Mer," a hill, and 
signifies “ hillmen." The name is not that of any caste or tribe and is 
only a correct designation, iu so far os it is understood to mean tho 
dwellers on this portion of tho Aravali Range.’ The two main tribes of 
Mbairwarra aro those known by tho appellation of Chita and Barar, caoh 
clan traditionally divided into 24' “gots,” but new gots are constantly 
formed which take the name of their immediate onoestor, and there are 
now about 40 gots in oaoh tribe. 

112. Chokan littnag , — Colonel Tod Vol. I., p. 680) 

asserts that the tribes of Chita and Barar are Mocnas, and the traditions 
of the people thomselvcs point to a Meena ancestry. Both tribes 
claim a common descent from Prlthvi Raj, the last Chohan King of 
Ajmore, and tho story is that Jodh Lakhnn, the son of Prithvi Raj, 
married a girl of the Meena caste, who had been seized in a marauding 
expedition near Bundee, supposing her to be a Rsjpootaneo, When ho 
discovered his mistake, ho turned away tho mother and her two sons 
Auhal and Anup, The exiles wondered to Chang in Beawur, where they 
wore hospitably entertained by the Goojnrs of that place. Auhal and 
Anup rested one day underaioror fig-tree, and prayed that if if 
destined that their rnoo should continue, the trunk of the tree might 
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rent in twain. The instant oocnrrence of the miracle raisel them from 
tholr deapondenoy and the splitting of the fig-tree is a oai&sl erent ie 
the history of the race according to the fellnwing distich!— 

Charar se Chita. bhoyo, aur Barar bhayo Bar-ghlt 
Shakh ek se do bhaye : jagat bakhani jat. 


“From the sound ' Charar ‘ (the noise -which is supposed to kre reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called^ andtheoUn Barar 
from the splitting of the fig-tree. Both are descended from one stock; 
the world has made this tribe famons." In following the distrihaiion 
of the clans it is necessary again to bear in mind that there am 51 Mhair 
villages in Ajmerej and that there are S41 villages in the leawor^ and 
SS in the Todghur Tehsils. 

IIS. Auhal settled at Chang in the north>west of Mhai> 

worrO) and his descendants in coarse of time exterminated the (roojnn 
who had given nn asylum to Auhal and his mother. The dan -waxed 
strong and multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of 
Mhairwarra, where they founded the villages of dak, Sham^or, Lnloa, 
Hattun, Euknv, Eot Eiiaua, Nai, and others. They apjcar to hare 
held the remaining Mhairs in subjection, for they enmnenfe 16 castes 
of Mhairs, who they snr used to i>av them oue-foarth fte prodnes 
of tiic soil and of all plundering expeditions. The clan now holds 117 
entire villages in Beawur, besides portious of 5S and 16 entire Tillages in 
Todghur to the north of tiiat Tebsii and including the Pa^nnah of 
Eot Eiiana. In Ajmere there are SI entire khalsa and village 
belonging to Chitas, and they are to be found in all the Ajaere-Mhair 
-villages except four. 


114. Of the subdivisions of this dan by far the moat ncmeroca 
and important is that of the dlerats, a term which is geneolly dsed aa 
srncinymons with a Mahomedan Mer, but which is a pationykc derird 
from jlera, the common ancestor of the Eatats and GomtL Hanaji 
grandson of Jleera, a Chita, in the reign of Aurungseh, imk seroce 
under the Emperor at Delhi. During a night of tenificiain k remdeei 
firm at his post as sentry with his shield over his head. The Emparor. 
to whom.the matter was reported, is related to have ss53— “In thfi 
Matwar tongue they call a brave soldier Sata, let this man he henos* 
forth called Kata.’-* Hamj sooa after became a convert to felamjano 
is the progenitor of all the Karat Uemts, a very large f«nily> -wk 
hold 75 villages in Eeawtir indcaing all the priuspaT places in tte 
north and cast of the TehsiU G-ora was & bsether or Bamj, awn 
his cescendsats are HincK'S and hold Si viliisres ia the eatre and 


v-dnoirAl. Boscesthe hhaliaarc jsciis viiias^frnrvijsgmia Ajoere 
vrero? are- by Eatats on istunrrsr wr.=rc. rfr., b'aimari E»jao"j 
Ajaysr. acd Kss? ILtss wsrr given the:! hv ic ilofi" 
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Emperors for protection of . the dtj oj Ajmere ond the adjsoent pa<<8e3i 
Shnmsher Ehan, the Chief of (he Istnmrardars of KajaoBi. is the head 
of the Bahndoor Khaoee family, and is styled "Tikai.” The ohief men 
of Katats nod Gorats call themselves Thiikoors, but in Beanur the chief 
of Hnthun, Chang, and Jnk, ivho are Estate, are called Khans. 

IIS. Of the remaining subdivisions of Cliitas the most important 
are the Laget, who hold sis villages in Beawur and Naaset, who own 
the.villnges of Burgaon, Palran, Fharkia, .Manpoorn, and Hathibata in 
Ajmere, besides portions of several others. The other gets whioh may 
be mentioned are the Bujoriya and Begariyat, the former holding three 
villages in Beawur, the latter three villages in Ajmere, and the Bajo- 
riyat, . Borwnro, Bilodiya, Fithrot, Balot, and Kadot who possoss a 
village or parts of several. The other gots live scattered throughout 
Mhairwarra. 

IIG. .Barer.— Annp, tho brother of Anhal, settled in Todghur and 
founded the Barar clan. His deseendants, less enterprising than the 
Chitas, have remained in Mhairwarra and .are not to be found in Ajmere. 
They hold 11 villages in Beawur, the most important of which are Eali- 
kankar, Saindrn, Bhnolan, and Khcra Sungnotan. They occupy the 
whole of the eouth of the Todghnr Tohtil and own 48 entire villnges. 
They are more unsophisticated, honest, and straightforward than the 
Chitas, They oall themselves Bawnt, a petty title of nobility, and 
would be insulted by being called Mhairs, The chief men are called 
■Bao, and they have a mnltitndo of Tikais, of whom the prinoipal are the 
Bao of Knkra and the Bao of Barar. 

11 7. All these Chohan Meenae, with the exception of the Katats, 
are nominally Hindoos. Katats and Gorats eat togother, and nothing 
is forbidden food to citlier. A Chita will not marry a Chita, nor. Barar 
a Barar, but a Chita seeks a Barar wife, and a Barar seeks a Chita.wife. 
A Barar womon, who marries a Kntat or Muesulman Chita, is bnried on 
her death. A Katat woman, who marries o Barar, is burned on hor 
death, TLe marriage ceremony in either cose is performed by " Phera,” 
the oRiciating Brahman leading the bride nnd bridegroom seven times 
rouod a fire. The Kntate of Ajmere are beginning to understand that 
they are Mnhomedans and have partially adopted some Mnseulman 
cuBtoms. Thus they have disoarded iho “ Dhote,” which is universally 
worn by their brethren in Mhairwarra. They sometimes intermarry 
with otW Cbitas, but it is not the custom, nor looked on as the proper 
thing to do. The custom of Phera under the guidance of a Brahman 
is .being, abandoned in favonr of the Nikab ceremony in their marriages, 
and under the influonoe of the Ebadime and other Mnhomedans, with 
whom they intermarry, they have begun to think they ought to keep 
their women secluded, though in Mhairwarra the women work in the 
fields. 

118. The customs of the two olnns, whether calling themaelves 
I Mahomednns or Hindoos, are identical. A soilless widow retains posses- 
sion of her husband’s property till she marries ngaio, or till her death. 
She can mortgage in order’ to pay her husband's debts, to disohargo 
arrears of Government revenue, or to obtain funds for the expenses of 
marrying her daughters. Daughters do not inherit when there are sons 
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alive. All eons inlierit cgnallj, but in the event of theit beinj; cost 
from two or more wives, the property is divided per eajitUof the wirei 
and not jier eepita of the eons. This cnstom called “ G}ieid&-6nt“ as 
opposed to " Pnggriwand ** or “ Bhai>Bnt " is nniversal among all the 
Hibairwarra clans. There is no distinction between acestral and 
acgnired property. A relation of any age may be adopted; the nearest 
relation has the first claim, and his children born before his adoption j 
encceed in the adopted family. Sons by slave>girls, who an pretty nu- 
merous under the name of “Bbnrmputr," get land toaftivate, bnt 
obtain no share in the inheritance and cannot transfer the land. The 
cnstom of Naiha or widow marriage prevails and has been already 
described in the preceding chapter. Much money is spot on fnneral 
feasts. 

119. Foioar elans.—Amoug the tribes which boast ither than a 
Choban Meenn ancestry, the most important are the two which claim 
descent from Dharanath Powor or Fromar, who founded the city of 
Dhumnagor, said to have been 21 ios in cironmference, in Marwar, 
before the Pramar Bajpoots were obliged to give way before the Geblots 
and Rahtores. Tradition says that Bao Bohar» a descendait of Bbara* 
noth, came and settled ut Bndbnna in the extreme sonth of the fiea- 
war Pergunuah. Prom this place his descendante spread and founded 
the adjacent villages of Biliaw.is, Jowaja, Bahar, Barkodftran, Bawai 
Mai, Lusaneo now in the Beawur Tehsil, and Abliayjitghnr, Niiloi, aud 
otheia in the Todghur Tehsil. The tribe is di vided into sir “gsts’'— -Delat, 
Eallat, Boding, Boya, Kbeyat, Pokhariya. Of these the Belad is the most 
numerens and holds 14 whole villages in Beawnr and five is Todghur. 
The Ballat clan holds only one village, Ealatban Ebera in Beawnr, and 
the others hold no entire village in Mhairwarra. The BeUs appear to 
have pushed the other members of the tribe out of Mhuwarra, who 
therefore settled near A jmere, and especially in the porgnnnsh of Poosh- 
knr. There are eleven villages in Ajmere bdd by this triha and they 
hold parts of eight others. The Bodings own Barla, Madt^oora, and 
Gwareej to the Boya clan belong the villages of Hokran and Gudli } 
Ehwajpoora and Eanakhera belong to Eheyats, and the Pokhariya clan 
holds the villages of Pooskhur, Ganahera, Naidla, and Naslokha. The 
men of this tribe like to be called Bawats, but are genecally called 
Mhairs. The chief men are called “Gameti." They are an indmirioDs race, 
generally taller and better built than the Choban Meenas. Eatats wiU 
not give their daughters in marriage to this tribe, but wiB take wives 
from them and they intermarry freely with Hindoo Chitas aud Baiar 
and other Mhair clans. Their customs are the same as those of the Cbo* 
ban Meenas, 

120. J/oioe."— 'The second tribe which claims descent fnm Bhara* 
nathis thatof the Motee Bawats, who inhabit the pergnnnahof Bhaelan, ’ 
whew they hold 14 villages. They own two villages— Bthpoor 1st 
and Bhojpoor in Beawnr and only scattered representatives (fthis tribe 
ore met with in Ajmere. The pergunnah of Bhaelan is npposed to 
have been originally inhabited by Brahmans, A descendant of Bhara- 
natb, Bohiias by name, came and lived at Bogmal as an aceiio in a 
cave in the hill now called Maknyee. A Banjara was nasriaf' throagh 
the hills with his wife, and deserted her at this spot. She lived some 
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time \ 7 ith the Jogee and then deaoending the bill longht the protection 
of Ebemchand, Brahman in Bamunhera, and in his houee wae delivered 
of twin sons, of whom one remained in Bhaelan^ the other in Marwar. 
Ih the fifth generation one Mahut waa born, who ospelled the Brahmans 
from Bhaelan. ^e hill, which was the cradle of the race was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Motees. A fair is held on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 13 
villages of Bhaelan in the twinkling of an eye. 

121. OeMot.—AHter the sack of Chitor by Ala-ud-din Ghori two 
brothers, Rajpoots of the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth Per- 
gnnnah, where they intermarried with Meenas. This tribe is divided into 
16 clam, of which the moat important arc Godat, Mcdrat, Eacchi, 
Dinga, fianiyat, Lohra, Balot, and Dhankal. They hold 11 entire 
villages in all parts of Beawnrone village, EnkarEhera, in Todghnr, and 
are found in 23 other villages in Mhairwarra. In Ajmere they own six 
villages, Parbatpoora, Ausari, Mayapoor, Lacchmipoor, Boraj, and Amba 
Masseua. They consider themselves Soorajbanseo Rajpoots, and call 
themselves Rawat. Like the tribes of Pnar origin they intermarry 
with Hindoo Choban Meenas. Mcrats will take wives from them, but 
will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

122. Olier elans. — The Balahee caste holds four villages in. Beawur. 
Jats and Goojurs hold 10, and Nursingbpoora and DungarEhera belong 
to Mahajnns. The remaining inhabitants cf Mhairwarra belong to a 
few scattered clans who pass under the general designation of Mhair, and 
who as usual claim to be descended from Rajpoots but who have no 
Jagah and no history. The Palaliyal clan claims to be of the [stock 
of the Bhattee Rajpoots of leysulmoro and bolds one village, Baria 
Nagga. The Gfianrol claim the same descent and own one village, Eali 
Eankar Eishnpoora They are also found in Mohanpoora in Ajmere. 
The Bhartal elan lives in the village of Ramkhera Dbanni, and are to bo 
met with in Eotra Saidaria, Bbawani Ehcra,Bnd Eishnpoora of Ajmere. 
The Bnch Mhaits inhabit Rajpoor Buchan and are found in couple of 
villages in Ajmere. The Kharmal Mhairs live in Hyanuggur and Both- 
poor 2nd, and the headman of the town of Beawur is of this caste. 
Hamnat Selol Banai and Bama live scattered in a few villages, 

123. Beligion and Although the Mhairi consider them- 

selves Hindoos and are generally classed as snob, yet they are little 
fettered with Brahmanical rites and ceremonies. They oat three times 
a day, maize and barley bread being their principal food ; but they 'will 
eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and boCalos when it is procurable. 
Even the Brahmans of Mhairwarra will eat flesh. They observe no 
forms in the preparation of their food, and no interdiction exists as tothe 
rase of spiiituouB liquors. There is a proverb, "Mhair anr Mor unohe par 
^zi bain, " “Mhairs and peafowl love the heights, and probablyfrom 
this habit of living in high places they are exceedingly indifieront about 
washing. They are in short a very dirty race. In matters of religion 
they do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox divinities, of 
Bmhmanism. Small-pox is a great scourge of the country, and the chief 
deity worshipped is Mata, to whom a stone called "Sitln” daubed with 
red paint is consecrated, and these stones are to be met with on all sides, 
chiefly under khejra trees, ^ which are sacred to Mata. Allahjee is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes, Deojee and Ramdeojee, also find 
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wotshipperi. Beojee’s temple is at Bareawara or Todglinr. Ramdeo ie a 
Balahee heroj who worked miraclee and hie priest is a Balahee. The hills 
of Makutjee and Goramjee, the highest in Mbaii warra, shan in the vensi> 
ation of the people, and this is probablj a relic of a pristine fetich wo^ 
ship, though now the hills have modern hero, legends attached to them, 
The only important religions festival of Mbairwarra U the annual fair 
held at Todghnr in the month of September in honour of Mata, called 
from the name of the plaoe ‘'Peplaj Mata," Tradition ays that the 
Mhairs need to saorifioe their drst-horn sons to this goddes^andit is still 
onstomary to those who have had a first son born to them during the 
year to bring a bnSolo to the sacrifice. The animals, afier the touch 
of consecration by the priest before the shrine, used to he let loose, and 
the people e^h armed with a kni& or a sword cut them alive into little 
pieces. This barbarity oontinned till 1865, when on the representation of 
Mr. Bobb, the Missionary at Todghur, it was pnt a stop to, and orders 
were issued that the animale should be first killed with a sword.' Before 
the famine there were some forty or fifty animals yearly sacrificed, and 
in 1874 there were 18 bufialos thus ofiered to the goddess. The officiat- 
ing priest first strikes the animals on the neck, with a loi$ sword, ii is 
then dragged away and out into little pieces in a few ninates. The 
festivals of the Hdu, and Dtwalet ate kept in Mhairwata. The chief 
national pecnliarity of the celebration of the Holee is the game called 
"Ahera" on the first and last day of the festival. The whole village turns 
out into the jungle, each man armed with two sticks abont a yard long 
called Pokhree. Opium and tobacco are provided by the headmen, and 
having formed n line, the people commence beating for hues and deer, 
knocking them over by a general discharge of sticks as &ey start up. ' 
A number of hares are killed in this way. It the Mal^uus will pay, 
and the Mahajune of Ajmere and Mbairwarra being Jains are exceed- 
ingly tender of life, the people will not kill on the second day. The 
festival of the Holee concludes with a game like "touch in the ring." 
The people consume a good deal of tobacco, but very little opium, 
Tobacco they carry in an oval ^ooden box called "ghatta," and the 
principal men append a long wooden handle to this box which they 
always cany about with them. The handle signifies that all who ask 
will get tobacco. 

1B4. Relitfioue tendeuey.'—li has been -already mentioned that 
there is a distinctly visible tendency among the Merats socially to 
assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam, and to abandon their 
ancient onetoms common to them with their non-Mahomedan brethren. 
They have begun to adopt “Nikab" instead of the cnslom of “Phera” in 
their marriages; they have begun to keep their women secluded, and to 
inlermarrj with persons within degrees prohibited by the ancient cos- 
toms. The tendency is without donbt destined to further development 
till the old customs fall into entire disuse. Among the Bawats of 
Todghnr also the tendency to adopt the socM rules of Brahmanism os 
prevailing among the surrounding Bajpoots is clearly discemible, though 
the assimilation has not gone so far in this case as in the other. In neither 
case are there any religious feelings concerned; the question is simply one 
01 greater respectability. Under the influence of the headmanofTod- 
ghur, the Bawats have this year entered into an agreement to abstain 
from the flesh of kine and bn&los and to excommunicate all trans- 
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gressors. ThU year for the first time they took no part in the diamem* 
berment of the bafialos saorifioed to Mata, leaving the work to be dona 
by Bheela and Balaheea. It is safe to predict that in oonrse of time 
the whole of Mhairwarra will have become either Brahmanised or 
absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Rajpoots and otbbb notrwobtet tauilies, 

125. The settlement operations have not been extended to tho 
istumrar estates, but pedigree tables have been prepared of all the 
istnmrardars of the district, and the connection between them and the 
devolution of the estates have now been for the first time clearly aBoer> 
tained. It has consequently become easy to given more complete 
account of these Chiefs than has been heretofore possible, and the o'bjeot 
of the following Chapter is to explain how the estates have come to be 
snbdivided. and to place on record for future reference the facts vrhich 
are known about the several estates, without any discussion on poims 
which have been already settled by orders of Government. 

126. The accompanying statement shows the names of the Chiefs 
who pay revenue direct to Government with the revenue they pay, and 
their estimated income, the latter being derived from the enquiries insti- 
tuted by the Commissioner’s Court under the Regulation for the relief 
of embarrassed Thakoors and Jaghiredars. The number of villages 
and the area of each estate aceording to the revenue survey of 1847'48, 
and the number of persons enjoying maintenance are also shown. The 
estates which are under the management of the Court of Wards have 
been measured by the Settlement Department, and the statement given 
in Appendix C shows the detailed area of those estates which have 
been measured in the recent khusra survey. It will be seen that there 
are 66 estates paying revenue to Government, and there are 27 istnmrar- 
dars who do not pay revenue direct, but who hold on a fixed tenure 
and pay revenue to the head of the clan, which revenue is not liable to 
enhancement nor are the estates liable to resumption.' In the district 
list's^of eitates paying revenue to Government 76 are mentioned. The 
estates of Aloli Bhimrawas and Deopoora Kaoharia belong to the Tha- 
koor of Mehron and are separately assessed. The Raja of Fisangnn 
pays revenue separately for the village of Bbatsuri : the village of Undri 
is included in the Para estate. The assessment on tho Bhinae estate 
includes the revenue of Surkhaud and Eacharia, which were resumed 
'‘in 18S6 and made over to the head of the clan as well as that of Fiplia. 
,^he revenue of Mithaua is included in the assessmut of the Tautote 

estate, the assessment on Eirot inolndes the revenue of Cadolai, and 
ladaua was originally distinct from Jethpoois. All these villages, 
however, now form integral portions of the larger estates to which they 
belong, and there is no object in keeping them separate. 

127. Of the 66 estates, one belongs to a Gor Rajpoot, 68 belong 
to Rahtores, two belong to Seeodia Rajpoote, four belong to Chohan 
■Meenae, and one belongs to a Charan. .The rovenne of the whole is 
Rupees 1,14,784-9-11, and the assessCcent of eaoh cetate is fixed in 
nnnai and pies. 
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This anomaly had its origin in the time o£ Mr. Wilder, lAo commnUd 
the amount payable in SrishahifiupeeEto an equivalent son in Earoklii- 
bad Rupees by allowing a reduction of 9 per cent,, the difEemnce betmeo 
the value of the two coinages in 1818, and since that year the reveane 
of the estates has remained unchanged. The Thalcoors of It oat of the 
66 estates are known by the name of “ TazimI , " or eiitiOed to prece- 
dence. In order of precedence these are, the Raja of Bhina^ the Thakoor 
of Sawar, the Thakoor of Masooda, the Raja of Fisangun, the Thakoor 
of Junia, the Thakoor of Deolia, the Thakoor of Rhnrwah, the Thakoor 
of Bandanwara, the Thakoor of Mehron, the Thakoor of Fam, the 
Thakoor of Deogaon Baghera, the Thakoor of Govindghur, the Thakoor 
of Tontote, the Thakoor of Bailee, The real heads of clan^ however, as 
will afterwards be apparent, are only five in number r—The Baja of 
Bhinae, the Thakoor of Sawar, the Thakoor of Massooda, the Baja of 
Fisangun, and the Thakoor of Rhurwah. 

128, The Snnnuds on whioh the istumrar estates were held had 
been lost before the commencement of British rule ; but the original 
estates were only 12 in number, and are Alanobarpon, Fisangun, 
Govindghur, Khurwah, Mewaria, Bhinae, Richmaiian, Sethaa, Massooda, 
Baghsuree, Karel, and Sawar. The villages held by the Cholian Meeuas 
became istumrar only by an accident. These 12 estates wwe nearly all 
grants on service tenures for life by the Emperors, buthBcaBehereditar}" 
and the origin of the remaining 54 talookas is to be sought for ia Ike 
sub-divisions of tbe original estates of the operation of the or of inlieril- 
anca. Originally all brothers were considered to have a share in the 
parental inheritance, though the eldest son, called Patwee, »as generally 
considered to be entitled to a larger share than his younger brotbeis. 
It was in the earlier times that most of the 54 talooku which pay 
revenue direct had their origin. As the estates became smaller tlie 
system of giving grants of one village was introduced. These grants are 
oalleil " gras ” and the 27 sub-talookd.arB, who are Rajpoot^ are holders 
undera‘‘gmB” tenure. It was evident, however, thatif an eslate 
was to be kept up at all there must be a limit to subdivisioi^ and in the 
third stage of the history of inheritance the estate ceased to be further 
subdivided, and the provision for the younger sons was limited to the 
grant of a well and u few beeglias of land for life. Thisis the stage 
which has now been reached, and ihe oustom of piimogenituro obtains 
ill all the talookas though some provision for younger brothers is CM* 
sidered imperative on the successor to the Pat or gaddee. 

129. The istumraidars have always claimed to be owners of the swi, 
and their claim has been recognized, Mr, CavendislPs enqinnes extenil- 
ed to 296 villages, and in 158 villages the Thakoors disclaimed the right 
ot ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved laid, when tha 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided hr the labour 
or expense of the cultivator. It was generallv admitted flat such land 
could not be mortgaged or sold, bat the istninrardars allowed that the 
cultivators had the right of re-entry on their land on their rttnrn to the 

** time. In 161 villages there weie hereditary 

those of the owners of Wells, 
and unimproved land was universally ailmitted to be held on 
a tenure at will from the istumrardar, Mr. Cavendish recommended the 
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atenionbftlie'piiiudple.thnB admitted. liy most of tbo Tbaboors as to. 
tbe rights of oirners'of wells to the estates of those Thahoots who haE- 
ho1% claimed the right of ouster from alt land. The principle that, 
those who have expended capital on -the improvement of the soil acquire' 
■‘tterehy a right in it is perfectly in unison with the land syetom of tho 
cocntry, and if ever a further enquiry be made into the rights of iudivl* 
doal cnltivators and a record prepared, this principle must form the basis 
of. adjudication on the subject. 

ISO. CMatt.-<-Bajpoots ate retnracdiin the consas papers of 1872 at 
13,031, of whom 314 belong to Mhairwarra. It is a curions fact 
illustrative of the great viciesitudes of early times, that though Ajmem 
was held for over a thousand years by Chohans, thoy are not now to bo 
met with in the . district except in one holding in the pergnnnah of 
Sewar. They must be looked for in Haravati and in the desert of 
NagorParkhar whither thoy havo been pushed by the Rahtores, who 
have ooonpied their place, as the ruling tribe and who, in numbers, 
wealth, aud power, greatly preponderate over the other Rajpoot olans 
who hold land in tho diatriot.. Those are three in number : Gor, Besodia’ 
and Kaohwahaj and it will'b'e oonvenionl to. consider the Rajpoot clans 
in the order of their arrival in the province, for a dcGnite period con bo 
fixed for the arrival of eaoL • . 


131. 6of.~In the time of Pnthn. Raj Ohohan, Rojo Bachraj, 
and Raja Bawan, Qor Bajpoota from Bengal came to Ajmere on the oui 
tomary plgiimage to Dwarka. Pnthvi Raj engaged the brothers in an 
expedition agamst DayaSing of Nagor which was euccessful, and snbso. 
guently each of them morrid a daughter of Prithvi Raj. Raja Bawon 
eetaed at Kuohaman m Marwar, Raja Bachraj reraained in .AjSro 

the adjacent oonntrr foli 
into the hands of the Gor Rajpoots, and to the head of tbe'^ don 
Bnnayun gave a monsab of 7,000. In the time of Akbar Roia nffl 
town of Rajghur and called it after the noLo/hi! 

giandson, Raj Sing. The eon of the latter took Srinuiri»nr fmm fn. 
Power Eomoots who have now disappeared from thedistrtol The Rai- 
ghm family was at this time by for tho most powerful in Sia 
hut they had reaohed the climax of thoir prosnmtv nnd ' 

‘S* J diapoBsessioD, Gopal Sin? reonvoS 
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Eotaj and Bhoonuas in Dannta and Jaiia. The dewendmis^f^^ramj- 
B younger brother of Bithal Dass, are ihe'iBtumrardars of M^harpqo^', 
and the Bhoomias of Sanodj Ifanla, Nearan, Laveia, I)nduiia/.^3^ba^ 
rvBBa. Pour generations ago the Thakodr 9 f 7unia'seize'dim''fi£e\Mano- 
harpoor Estate, in the sane manner as other Eahtoreaaei^^ bn th'e 
Gor possesBions in the persnnnah of Eekree. The disposB^ed Thakoor; 
however, found aidfrom-tne Baja of PLishenghur who caused Jiim- to bo' 
restored to his estate. The vulage of Nearan was origfoally-held on 
Talookdatee tenure, but it was not acoepted as an ietoiuTat eatate','QU the- 
establishment of British rale. The descendants of Baja Bawan are jag« 
hiredarsof the village of Aijunpoora jaghire, are owners and Bhoomias in 
Arjnnpoora khalsa, and hold bnoom in Tabij^se which like ITearan was 
originally held on talookdatee tenure. * ■ •“ 

* 132. RaHore. — ^The accompanying genealogical tree is an ! abiidg* 
inent of the genealogical tree of the Eahtores of Ajmere, and shows ths' 
descent of each of &e holders of each bhoom and istnmiar tenure. It. 
will be observed that they all claim descent from Seojee, the founder of, 
the Marwar monarchy; and five Eings of Marwar are the' progeni* 
tors of all the Bahtores of Ajmere. Of these five, however, two, Binmal 
and Chanda ji, are comparatively unimportant, as their deieendanis only 
havD three bhoom holdinge. The three great ancestore of the" Ajmere 
Bahtoree are, Ooday Sing, called Mote Baja, the eon of Maldeo end the 
friend of Akbar,io whom hie eieter Jodha Bai was married, Chandra Sen, 
the fourth son of Maldeo, who wastbe favourite eon of his Mher,«nd who 
for many years, resisted Akbar and steadily refused to noknowledge the 
supremacy of the Empire, and Dudojee, the eon of Jodbo, wbd'lounded 
Jodbpaor, and transferred to it the seat of ‘ Government fom Mandor. 
The history of Marwar maybe read in Colonel Tod’s Annals of Bajastban 
and it is unneoeesary to repeat it here*. I propose therefore to begin vnth 
the desoendante of ITdoy Sing and to explain as briefly as possible How 
each of the present families obtained possession of their eslatei^ll-'ihenoe 
to pass to those of Chandra Sen; thence to those of Dndaji;and finally 
to conclude with the deseeudauts of Binmal and Chandaji, lesp'aetlvaly, 
10th and 12th in-descent from Seojee. The numbers above the name of 
eac^^estate rCfer to the number of the &mily in the detailed genealogical 


tree'of the Bahtores. ~ ' "'y 

133. Kishengiur Ptoom.—The-, first estate is a_ bhoom, holding 
belonging to the Maharaja of Eishenghur. It is in the jaghiro.village of 
Bir, and was given by the Ehadiins.of the Enrgah for the- proteotion 
>f the village at the time when Bahadoor Sing of Eishenghnr held a farm 
)f Ajmere nom the Mahrattas. The bhoom consists of 153 acres and the 
Maharaja keeps some men in the village for watch and ward. The 
bboom holdings in Sadapoor and Chandolai are held, the fotmerlijr Him* 
mat Sing, a relation of the Maharaja of Eishenghur, and the latter by 
;he Thakoor of Pathghur, the reosnbly insubordinate dependant"o£lhat 
State. In these three bhooms the custom of primogenitare prevails.- 
'tA. Qanguana Baj Sing, fourth in desorat from TJday 

Marwar, had five sons, three of 'whom inherited. Beer,.SJng got 
Earkeri- equal to Bupeee 60,000, and Sawant Siig and 
Sing divided the rest of the 'property eqpally. Sftwi^,j‘8ing 
abode at Bupnagar, Bahadoor Sing,; the anoestor'of ihe^«ent 
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Maharaja o£ Eishonghur, at EiBhcughur. The Eon of Sawont Singi 
&i^r Siog, died ohildleas, bui; he enjoined that Ameer Sing, Gon of Beer 
Sing, ehonld sncoeed him. On the death of Sirdar Sing, however, Baha* 
door Bing teased to recognize the adoption of Ameer Sing and himself 
seized upon Bnpn^ar, which has since remained a portion of the Eishen* 
ghnr territory. With the help of the Maharaja of Jodhpoor, however. 
Beer Sing and Ameer Sing, for a short time, obtained possession, bnt 
'Bahadoor Sing applied to Holkar, and by the bribe it is stated of a lakh 
of Bnpees, proenred the expulsion of Ameer Sing from Bnpnagar and of 
Beer Sing bom all his property, with the exception of Balaota to which 
be had snoceeded on the mother’s side. Beer Sing joined the Marhatlas 
and distinguished himself in the battle of Panipat, whore he was killed. 
In recognition of their father’s worth, Madoji Sindia gave six villages in 
jaghire to Ameer Sing and Suraj Sing, vis., Sarana, Magri, Ararka,-^ag- 
wana, Untra, Magra. By a subsequent arrangement Ameer Sing 
obtained the first three: Suraj Sing obtained Gangwana, Untra, andMng- 
ra. Ameer Sing took service in Jeypoor, and Sindia confiscated his vil* 
lages, which have since heetl khalsa. Suraj Sing had three sons, to the 
eldest laswant Sing he gave Balaota, and the desoendonts of the two 
yonnger sons, Aijan Sing and Sher Sing, are now jaghiredars of Gang* 
wana, Untra, and Magra. . 

-ISS, JPiaanguu, Junia, and d/s^ron.— *Ecsrec Sing, the son of 
Madho Sing, the fifth son of Uday Sing of Marwar, came to seek his 
fortuneinAjmero, and by the favour of the Emperor Shah Jehan, ejected 
tbePuar Bajpoots from Pisangnn and obtained a grant of the firf. His 
■on, Snjan Sing, further extended the property by taking Junia, from the 
Gor Bajpoots and Moren from the Sesodians. On his death the property 
was divided among hie three eons. The youngest son obtained Fisangan, 
becanse, as is stated, he had avenged the death of his uncle Bhim Sing, 
on Gndar Ehan of Shamghnr. The eldest son obtained Junia, ond the 
■econd sou obtained Mehron. The snbseqnent divisions in each cstato 
will be best understood by the following Genealogical Table 
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' 186. Tbo town of Jnnia ie an old one, the fort was built by tho 

Gor Kajpoots. The Thakoor of Jucia is hereditary Shoomia of the town 
of Kekree where he bolds 1,500 acres and keeps up an establishment of 
watchmen. The Thakoor of Manda pays rerenue to him, and the 
Tillage of Lasaria has been granted in Jaghire to the Charans who pay a 
fixed qait>Tcnt and the village is not resumable. Mr. Cavendish has 
- recorded that land held on "milk” tenure, can be sold, if not given to 
temples or for religious purposes. The istumrardar admitted that the 
holders of irrigated land could not be ousted as long ns they paid their 
revenue and regained possession whenever they returned to the vilhige. 
There are hereditary cultivators in all villages. The Talookdar claimed 
the right to increase the grain rents up to one>}ialf the produce, but ad> 
mitted that he had no right to iucreosc the “ Zabti" or money rates. 

137. Four estates were divided off from Mehron in " gras ” tenure 
in tbo second generation. In tho year 1811 A.0. Thakoor Lai Sing of 
Kadhera, who complained that his " gras” wav too small, made a night 
attack upon the fort of Mcliron. Jagat Sing, the Thakoor of Alebron, he 
treacherously murdered after having promised him safet}', and caused his 
eon, Bharat Sing, to be hurled from the battlomenls. He then made 
himself mister of Mehron, hut was forced to give it up and to return to 
Kadherahy the Sesodia Ttnjaof Shahpoora who marched against him. 
The widow of Bharat Sing was placed in possession of the e.slate and 
remained in possession till 1842. ‘She adopted Jowahir Sing, but on the 
> death of the latter without heirs, his cousin, Knlu Sing, sni’occded 
in 18G7. The village of Kadolai was oi-iginally a portion of Afehron, 
and was given on a service tenure to Gitj Sing, 'I'hakoor of Kirot, on 
condition that he should do service with two horses and two footmen, and 
should paj^ nnzzcrnna. The Ttiakoor of Kirot, however, gradually ocased 
to do service till on the murder of Jagat Sing tho village was merged in 
the Kirot Estate. 

188. The Pisnngun estate, whieh fell to tho shore of Jhujhar Sing, 
included Pisnugun, Khawns, Sarsuri, Pranhera, Para, Meoda Khiird, 
Eodah, Sadarn, .and Gulgaou. In the year 1785 A.D. a large balance of 
revenue was due from Kalyan Sing of Pranhera, and Pranhera and Sar> 
sari were attached nod made over to Nalbu Sing, who held for sis years till 
Kalyan Sing paid the arreur, Nathn Sing had two brothers, Sadnl Sing 
and Bagh Sing, by another mother, to whom he and his successor, Man 
Sing, refused to give any " gras,” but eventually Kalyan Sing gave them 
Sarsari and .agreed to pay Rupees 300 of the Government revenue. About 
this time there was a conspiracy of the Pisangun Thnkoors, and they im- 
prisoned the Mahratta Subadar in Eialyan Bing's fort. For this a fine of 
Rupees 1 8,000 was exacted, and the greater part of the fine was paid by 
a mortgage of Khawas to Bagh Sing. Bagh Sing bad no heirs and was 
snooeeded by his brother, Sadnl Sing, and Khawas Sars.ari has since been a 
separate estate. The Thakoor of Para sits in the front row at Durbars, and 
the Thnkoors of Kodak and Meoda Khurd sit behind him. The estate of 
Meoda Khurd is the last example in the district of a village having been 
given in " grns," and its separation from Para dates from the year 1828. 
Sham Sing added the villages of Ekal Singha and Cbaparcnn to his inhe- 
rited property, and bis son, Guman Sing, acquired Nnnlakha from tho 
Manawat Rajpoots. The heirs of Ran juet Sing and Iitdi'a Sing obtained 
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?? -L^'r,. "® cnltivators in Para. Devi Sinj, tlie third eon of 

Jhujliar Smg -obtained Sadara and Gulgaon. He had tonr sons, the 
eldest obtained Sadara, and Dalel Sing, the seonndson, got possession of 
tte whole of Gnlgaon and only gave his younger brothers maintenance. 
Ihe present Thakoor.Arjnn Sing, takes Bupee 1 per heegah in Chahi 
Jand, and quarter sbaro of the produce in other land from those who hold 
Janu for maintenance, 

The ThnkoorofPisangnn has obtained the title of Rqa from the 
JIaharnja of Jodhpoor, but the title is not recoL'iiiaed in Dnrbar. There 
are no jaghirc estates in Pisangun, anil Mr. Cavendish has recorded thiit 
the Haja claims the sole proprietary right in ail villages and the right of 
ouster from all kinds of land. The people denied the right as regards 
improved land, 

189. <?ooiWy7/«r.~The Tlmkoor of Govindghnr is n descendant of 
Gnvind Dass, a grandson of Wota Uaja, who founded the fort at Goviiid- 
ghur.^ The estate is a small one, eonfietliiff only of one AsH and three 
Dakhilcc villages. Onn Dakhilee village, J.iswantpoora, has been given 
ill "gras," and thcThnkoor of Govindnhur gives inaintenaace to N per- 
sons, The family is a Inriie one, mid the estate was small, and the youn- 
ger roemhors of the family liccaine Bhooniias. When Ahhay Sing, who 
Lad been appointed Viceroy of Ajinere and Giizer.it, fought with Sarbn- 
laiid Khan in Oiizcraf, Iliinmat Sing, a great-grandson of Govind Dass, 
,ioinpd the expedition wtih Ins thiwsous, oneot u-hom, Dale) Sing, n-as 
killed in battle. Ahhay Sing on his rotiirn gavo a blioom holding of 
1,831 acres in Mand to Iliramnt Sing and his surviving sons; and on the 
death of Himnmt Sing the property was divided by ancetral shares. 
At present (here arc eleven sharers. ’ The village of Eamiicr Dhani was 
given in jaghire to Bheem Sing, a graiidsoii of Govind Dose;, by Shah 
Jelinn. The revenue-free tenure was resumed liy Aiirnngzcb, and the 
village given on a quit-rent of llnpoe? l,5l)i). This tenure the 
Mahrottns resumed, hut left S,000 hceguhs as bhoom. In this holding 
the right of primogeniture is recognized, and the present head of the 
family, Bijay Sing, gives maintenance to 22 persons. The hfaoom hold- 
ing in Bampoora was obtained hv Askaran, also a graodson of Govind 
Dass. SbeoduQ Sing, Guolah Sing, and three widows are at present in 
possession. 

140. JT/lerun.^The pergunnah of Eharwa was khalss in the time 
of Akbar, and the tradition is that Sakht Sing, a son of Mota Baje, 
saved Akbar ftom'drowniiig and thus obtained the jaghire. For seven 
generations the estate was undivided, but in the 8th generafiun the 
estate of Deogbur was separated, and there are now three sab-talookas 
paying revenue to Bharwa. The following Table trill czplaia the divi- 
sions of the estate:-* 
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One Tillage ie held on ietumrar tenure bj Cbarans and ie not resnmnble. 
They j)ny yearly Bnpees 66. The pergunnah of Kharwa was formerly 
mnch exposed to the depredations the Mhairs, and 19 of the 37 
Tillages of which it nominally consisted were made over to Captain Hall 
when the district of Mbairwarra was established. The present Thakoor, 
the son of Bam Sing, is one of the most prosperous in the dislrict. 
There are two bhoom holdings, those of Jatlee and Akhree belonging 
to this family. 

141. Metoaria . — The Thakoor of Mewaria is n descendant of the 
youngest son of Mota Bajn. Ram Sing, the great-grandson of Jeth 
Sing, is said to have founded this village in the waste. The estate 
descends to the eldest son, but the Thakonr has 19 relations, who bold 
land and are considered Bhoomias, the land which had originally been 
given for maintenance being considered bhoom. 

142. Ckouraai of Bhinae . — We now come to the second great 
division of the Rahtores, those descended from Chandra Sen, the brother 
of Mota Baja, and the fourth son of Maldeo. Karan Sen, the grand- 
son of Chandra Sen, so the story runs, came to Ajmere, and having 
intoxicated the Bheels, who then held the pergunnah of Bhinao, he slew 
their Chief, Madia, and received in jaghire from Akhar the pergunnah ' 
of Bhinae with seven other porgunnahs, but what these other seven 
pergunnahs were is not known. Bhinnc was considered a Chourasi or 
estate of 84 villages. Sham Sing, the son of Karan Sing, had two 
sons, and the estate was divided between them, the eldest son taking 
Bhinae and 46 villages, the younger tiiking Dewalia with 88 villages. 
It wonld thus appear that the rule which in division of a property allows 
the eldest son a larger share than his brother was observed. The follow- 
ing table will make clear the subsequeut division of the Bhinae Estate. 
The divisions of the Dewalia Estate will be afterwards explained. 
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148. The Raja o£ Bhiaao has preoedonoe before all the 

other Tbakoors in the disLriot. Hie income was estimated by Mr, Caven- 
dish at Rupees 85,000, and is now over Rupees 50,000. Besides the 
estate of Bbinae and the villafro of Piplia be holds and pays revenue for 
the villages of Surkbaud and Kacharia, estates which in the year 1836 
were resumed owing' to the inability of the Thakoors to discharge the 
Gorernment revenue, and which were made over to the head of the olaii. 
Mr. Cavendish has recorded that though the Itaja claims the proprietary- 
right in the soil, yet he cannot oust the cultivators of Chain, Talabi, and 
manured land, and whenever these return to their villages they regain 
possession of these kinds of land. The Thakoor of Sarana pays revenue 
to the Raja of Bhinae, and is the Bhooroia of the jngliirc village of 
Eesurpoorn adjoining his estate. By an old arrangement ho takes oue- 
fonrth of the revenue of the village from the Jaghii-edar, Nawab Abdool 
Earim Khan, Thakoor Chiman Sing of Sholian is the owner of an 
estate which formerly paid a revenue of Rupees 815, though the present 
assets of the Thakoor are estimated only at. Rupees 1,000. In the time 
of Mr. Cavendish, the Thakoor having failed to obtain relief at eitlier 
Ajmere or Calcutta, resigned his talooka. The estate was farmed for 
three years at llio amount of the fixed revenue, but the farmer was 
unable to discharge his obligations and ran away. The Thakoor again 
tried but was unsncoeB'fnl. Finally in 1830 the revenue was re- 
duced to Rupees 622-8-0 and on the aholitiuu of Fonj khurch to Rupees 
455-8-0. 

144,' ■Bandantoara.—SavAj Mai, the anoeslor of the Thakoor of 
Bandnnwara, was dissatisfied with the amount ot his '* gras and went 
to Delhi to complain. Hero he was favourahly received ; ho obtained a 
mnnsab of Rupees 1,000, ami ordere were issued to give him the towns of 
Ramsar and Srinuggnr in jaghiro. When A jit Sing of Marwar obtained 
Ajmere, the Thakoor failed to present himself, and the .^iaharoja resnmed 
Srinuggnr and Ramsar and demolished the fort. The present Thakoor, 
Runjit Sing, has no immediate rohitions, and was hiineclf adopted from 
the Kalyanpoora family. The revenue of Bandnnwara includes that of 
Amrghur, the remniniug subdivisions of Bandnnwara pay revenue direct 
to Government. 

Karsing Dass, the ancestor of the istumrnrdnr of Tantoti, was an 
adopted son of Udoy Bhaii, to whom Eesri Sing and Suraj Mai were 
afterwards born. Narsing Das obtained Tantoti, Shorghur, and Bnori ; 
and on his death Baori fell to the share of bis second son. The Thakoor 
of Tantoti has a masonry fort in Sherghur, 

146. Dewa/io.— The second eon of Sham Sing, Akhny Rnj obtained 
by division 88 villages of the Cboiirasi of Bhinae, and founded the 
Dewalia family, which hne spread into a number of branches, ns may be 
most easily seen by the following genealogical arrangement s*— 
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AJUERB and StRAlRirARRA DISTRICTS. 

three TilUgei, Jotbpoorai J ndnna. and Eaclmria, and they iren dinded 
am-tn;; liie three lone. The eldest, Ajab Sing, died withonthein,aDd 
tlte TImkoor of .tadana aucceeded to and bolds both Jotl^ra and 
Jadann, The village of Kncharia tras with Surkbnnd mndcoier toth 
Bain of Bhinae on account of arrears of revenue, and the deseendants o! 
Duulat Sing, as well as those of (he Tliakoor of Snrkhani^ are nos 
cultivators in their respective villages. 

149. The estate of Sanlolah rvas separated from Bhinae by Karan 
Son and given to Girdlmr Sing, his brother. This estate is aortgazed 
for Rupees 6,000 to the Maharaja of Kishengbur, who is still in possci- 
sion. The Thakoor Mod Sing has a scat in Durbar behind ibe Baja ef 
Bhinae, The blioom holdings of Dabrela, Dhignria, Samjtada, and 
Bignot descend by oncestral shares and uk held by the deseendants of 
the younger sons of Karan Sen. 

IBO. The third great division of the Ajmcre Kahtores ore the des- 
oendants of Oudoji, the eon of Jodhn, Baja of Mnrwar; sad among 
them the principal is the Thakoor of Mnssoodn. Dndaji had five "rand- 
sons. The descofldanls of the eldest, Jnymalji, ore the Thakoor of Hick- 
malian and the Bhoomias ("f sis villages. The second son, Isaji, is tlie 
progenitor of the Thakoor of Sottrnn and of five families of UhoooiiM. 
The third eon, Joginal, is the ancestor of the Mnseooda honm and ite 
branches aud of four families of Jllioomins: the deseendants of the fourth 
eon, Cliniidnji, ore tboisturamrdars of Karel, and 82 families of Bhoomias. 
Har Smgji, the youngest, is the progenitor of four families of Bheomiss. 

151. Hicima'ian ml Sethran.—li is not known how Oyan Dms 
obtained possession of Kiobmalian, probably in the same wayas SurSmg 
became tolookdar of Sotbran by founding a village in the mste. fwj 
younger branohes of tlio Bichmalian fomily hold four woBs in that 
estate on bhoom tenure and are called Blioomias. 

162, Jilanooda, — ^Tlio pergunnab of Massoodo is said to hive derived 
its namo from Mnsud Gbazi, a son of, Salar Saha, who in the time of 
Sultan Mahomed founded n town and called it after the name of his son. 
This account i^not verified in any of the historical authorities. The pe^ 
gnnnah was given in jagbiro tenure by Akbar to Hanwant Sing and his 
brothers, who expelled the Powar Rajpoot", who bad attacked the 
„ imperial tbanna. On the return el 

Baebsen. Hauwaut Sing after obtaining the 

grant from Akbar he saw n tiger and a pig fighting at the place now 
called Baghsuri. 'i'he augurers said that n fort built on this qiot wonU 
bo invincible, and Ladh Sing, the younger brother of Hanwant 
built a fort which bconme a separiite estate. Man Sing and Shcodsn 
Sinn, the sons of Ladb Sing, obtained Bobania in “gras "and we 
Tfaakoors Baghnnath Sing and Balwant Bing have seats in Dnrtar behmu 
the Thakoor of Baghsuri. The three younger sons of Ladh Sing, 

Sing, Human Sing, and Chand Sing obtained no gras, but hoH land rer 
maintenance in Baneoria, and their descendants pay eochBupees 80 
yearly to the Baghsuri Thakoor. 

153. The Massooda estate was not divided till the death of Ajab 
Sing, the great-grandson of Hanwant Sing. The divisions vfaioh have 
taken place will be beet understood by tho following table 
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The eetates of Sathana^ Lamba, Kagar, and Sahrani pay svenne direct 
to Government, the remaining Thakoors pay revenue to the Maasooda 
estate. The estate of Massooda is the largest and liihest in ibe 
district. Mr. Cavendish has recorded that four villages have beea 
granted to Charans and Jogis, of these three pay a fixed gait rent, and 
one is not charged with any tax. Lachman Bawal of ^opoori and' 
Jodha Eawal of Asan appear in Durbar. 

lo4<. Anre/.— 'The estate of Karel stands alone among the Rajpoot 
istumrar estates ; as in it the property descends by ancestw shares and 
not by the custom of primogeniture. Kisben Sing, the ynmger son of 
Choudaji, expelled the Karel hfhairs and possessed hinself of the 
viillage. The canoongoes in the time of Mr. Cavendish stabd that the 
village was Khalsa, hut it bad paid a fixed revenue under de Emperors 
and was included in the istumrar. The revenue, Rupees 2,132-15-2, 
is assessed on 51 welle, though' now there are many more ia the village. 
The two chief men of Karel are Samaii Sing and Fhiil S^, who also 
are Bhoomias of Kanae and Naidla, and these two attesd Durbars. 
Recently a petition has been given by several of the Karel stumrardars 
to have the village measured, and when this has been don^ it will be 
possible to determine ibe rights of tlie very numerous deeeiidants of 
Kishen Sing, The younger eons of Kishen Sing became Bhoomias in 
the Fooshkur pcrgunuah. 

165. Deseendanit of Jlimnal ant! OhonAojt .—Dxq descendants of 
Akbay Raj, the son of Rimnal, are Bhoomias in KhodananJ Bobaiii, 
and the descendants of Parasram, }’oucger sou of Cbondnji, arc 
Bhoomi.is in Mogri, 

156, Sesodia . — The pergunnab of Sowar at the sontb-^tern 
extremity of the Ajmerc Distriot is held on istumrar tenure by SraodiB 
Rajpoots, and the estate is a purtiou of a grant made by Jehaiigir to 
Gokool Dass, who is said to have received 84 wounds in tl* serWce of 
the Emperor at Benares. Tiie pergunoah of Phoolia was originally 
part of the Khalsa of Ajmere, and was given in jagbire by Shah Jebaa 
to the Raja of Shabpoora, a scion of the Royal House of Meywar. For 
many years the Superinteudents of Ajtnere exercised an interference in 
the aEairs of this pergunnab, but in 1847 it was iiermanen% assessed 
at Rupees 10,000, and the Raja of Shabpoora is no long® reckoned 
among the istumrardars of Ajmere, Ho is considered a tributary 
Prince, and is independent in hU territory. There is a family of 
Sesodias who are Bhoomias in Nepoli. Besides these there as no other 
Sesodias in the district, 

1.57. £a«i<zr.— The estate of Sawar is the only one in the district 
in which the orders of Government, under date the iSlh Msy 1830, in 
which it was decided that the revenue paid by the Taloohdus should 
be increased to one-half the assets of the estate, liave been orried out. 
On the death of Thakoor Jeswant Sing, on the 13th April 1866, 
Madho Sing suBoeeded by adoption, and, with the sanction Govern- 
ment, Colonel Dixon^ enhance.! the revenue from Rupees 2,012-1 2-0 to 
Biipees 8,000 exclusive of cesses. Major Lloyd, on the 2iit6 February 
iouO, reported the arrangements he had made for the disttSmtion of 
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Chauioora is held by Amra Chohan, who does service with four liorse- 

men and four foot-soldiers. . . t- i • 

iKu nhitiiiitt d/cmai — The villages oC Bajaosi, Nansar, Knrekri, 

Jaw." tia » Si™. W by «.«»..». ofOb,b... 

The See are all close to the city of Ajmere and were granted to 
•lift- ft-P TWliairfi on condition of .protecting the town. The 
communitieB o Cavendish time that they were khalea 

farmed to the ancestors of the present Mhairs. Shimsacr Khan of 
feniaosi is the head of the Chita clan in A]mere. , . , , , 

^ 159. C/Soron.-Onevillage, Kotri in the Bhmae Pergunnah, is held 
byaCharanandpays revenue direct to Government. The possession 
of theCharan dLs from Karan Sen the founder of the Bhmae estate 
In Mnsnooda, Junia. Sawar, and Kbarwa there arc villa^s held by 
Charans on a precisely similar tenare, but this is the only one which 
pays revenue direct. 

160. Kochmka.-'She Knohwaha Raipoots like the Sesodias, are 
to he found in the villages ailjoiniog their respective States of eypoor 
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and Oode^pcyor and hold hhoom in five villages of Ajmeie. They are 
Bottled piiacipally in the viHuges of Harmara and TiDornia in the 
extreme north of the district. The most noteworthy family, that of 
Thakoor Hamath Sing of Hitrmara has had a chequered onreer. The 
ancestor of this family, Hamath Sing, received a jaghite oE six villages 
from Anrangzeb, bnt the estate was partially resumed by the Bahtores 
nnd wholly by the Mahrattas, and the present representativeof the family, 
Thakoor Hamath Sing, who alone of all the bhoomias in fiie district is 
entitled to the appellation of Thakoor, holds now some 800 acres of 
bhoom in Harmara and Tillornia. 

161, Hnwab Abdool Barim Kban is the largest jaghiredar in the 
district. He is a descendant of Tahawir Bhan, who accompanied 
Aurungzeb on his expedition to Ajmere against Darn, and whom Aurong- 
zeb, suspecting treachery on his part, caused to be pnt to death at 
Uoomara, where is his tomb. Farokbsir made a grant of villages to 
Sber-nd-din Khan, the son of Tahawir Ehan, and the property has since 
lineally descended. The printed Beport of the Committee on Jaghirc 
Estates, dated 16th May 1874, contains all that is known regaling this 
and the other jiighire estates, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate it 
here. 


CHAPTISB VII. 

Iltdortj of the Land Bevenue Administration. 

lost. The klialsa villages of Ajmere have been prnotially itlenUc&l 
since the cession of tbo district in 1818 to the present tiino. The only 
change of importance has been the addition of 6 ve villages hi ucco^* 
anco with a Treaty with Siiidia io 1860. The khalsa villages of .Mhair- 
waraa have been idenijuaH^nce the conquest and cession in 18-S., The 
temporary arrangement t”^er which seven Marwav villages were, for a 
few years, placed under ‘?fftish management will not vitiates oompanBon 
of different periods. Thn administration of the islnmrar estates of 
Ajmere has been conf^ ' to collecting from thorn a fixed assessnaent ; 
the Tbakoors and Jo ircdars were loft to manage their own afiairs. The 
following retrospept ®®!ierefore, will bo restricted to the administration of 
the khalsa and chi* ,^of Ajiuero. The accompanying statement shows 
the demand ond tl / 'collections on account of land revenue of the khalsa 
of Ajmere proper for each year from 1818, and the prices of the chief 
grains grown in the district are also given for each year. 
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Statement of demand and colleetionB in the ihaka villages of Ajmere 
from 1617-16 iolSr 3 - 74 . 
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CoEoeted ^ the Mfthmitas. 

hlr. Wlldefa direct collcetiODB at half produei* 

Mr. Wildcr'i three jcard’proffressiTC BCtUement. 

jur. Wilder's fire jears* eetUsment, 

nmDno eolloeted khao at half prodoes. 
CaUeeted at half piodoeo bj Ur. UIddletea, 


Ur. Ulddlatoa's five paan* lotilcment aeotl* 
nacd lor two years. 


Ur. EADOnrtone's BummaTj eolleetlons. 

„ settismsot. 

I Ur. Edmoastoae's ten rears* sotilsmeat, but 
f alter the tint jrear ball tbo rillap>« trare np 
r their leaees, and tbo reTOuae irus eelleeted 
I direct at hall praduea. 

J 

) Colonel Eixon's eolleelloDS partly on Ur. Ed. 
V Dionetona's eolUemoot. bat chiefly dlrerf i\ 
\ i«o>tblrds tho prodneo. 

i Cilnnsl Piion'i Alnnit eoDsetloDi al tve*tbirdi 
of the prodoco. 

S . 

ibc 

•pTv 


% - 

Colonel Eiro.inni yeara* retrular sottlemeat, 
exelUbirc ol , tcticnslor Hoad Fund Itnnoes 
3,703; and 330 » i^nd Jiupees B,190, rrhicb 
' were colloetc , 4)1 year, tho dcflcienelos ht- 
iap sbonn ag*. H land roTOouo proper. 

t laclndinpoolteolienB IrornGrralior Tinacref* 
' irhieli bad been luld kham and tbo reedpta 
I credited to tho Peiaoual Lodger lor aiz years. 
* Knpooe 43,400 zeicittcd. 

I* 0.810 „ { In tbli ore luelud- 

i« 1.000 It cdtho arrears paid 
I M SCO ,t up by tbo farmeroi 

I *» 803 »» 

t PrescDi DSBCBsmant not. vlth eeiiOB Bnneea 
1.06.803. 


163. Administration of Mr. Wilder.— Mr. 'Wilder, AeBistant to 
fte tteadent at Delhi, was the first Superintendent appointed to Ajmere. 
He received charge from Sindia’s offioers on the 26th Julj 18J8 and 
*' found the oity almost deserted and the people, though penoeaWe and 
industrious, sadly thinned by oppression." On the 27th September he 
Mported on the newly-aoquircd province. Neither Tantia nor Bajioo 
Smdia had ever colleoted more than Bupees 8,76,740 from tho distiitt, 
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and of fbia Bum Bupcca S 1,000 was the amonot at ifhich the < 
had hcGO farmed, the remamder was laud revenue * Of the land 
amounting to Bupcca 8,4S,740, the osscBsment of Oie ietnmrai > 
Btipocs 2,16,702, that of the khalaa Uupcea 1,23,078. TheajEteu' 
^rnliratt.'i admiuietration xros praciicallj to exact all thai oonld be^ci 
but about nino ycare before the cession a kind of settlement had bx 
concluded in the istumtar and kbaUa in accordance with which it hi . 
been arranged that instead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of if. 
istnmror revenue, all future augmentations shonfd take the formofiaii 
or levies, and the land revenno of the khalsn was shown as a fixed sr 
called "acn" Rupees 37,680, while the remainder was to be collected h 
the shape of a number of extra cesses. The object of fiiis artangeirr' 
was two-fold. The istumrardars were anxious that the arbitrary - 
tions should not be consolidated with the original revonne, lest on* 
change of rulers it might be diflicult to procure their remission, and th 
. Governor of Ajmorc only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proper, 
appropriated to himself the extra collections. The khalsa villages 
farmed for the amonnt of‘"lbc "aen” and the extra ceases were h. ^ 
nndcr 4‘1 beads. Of these a^ax called “nandrak" equal to 2^ per 
over and above tho<*^n^"veas ^be perquisite of Sindia's wires, 

B similar tax was denominated, “Rbeut Bai Sahiha” Md rras a 
offering to his sister; and bis daughter and his Fir received reepaj 
tively Rupees 2 and Rupee 1 from caeli village. The prodore « 
these four cesses rvero sent to Gw.alior, and the Governor appropnara 
the produce of ibo remaining 40 eametions. ^ The chief were w 
kiiurcls levied on account of the expenses of mainbining troops for tts 
protection of the villages. This was uncertain in omonnt Md vana 
with the ability of the people to pay and the power of the Goverawo 
compel p.'iyment. Patel, bah, and bboombnb were percentages lenmiijn 
Patels and Bboomias, there were numerous ofieriugs at all. the Hinto 
festivals, charges on account of every net of Civil Government, « 
sundry arbitrary cesses uncertain in amount. The actual eoliMua'® 
from the khalsa in the year before the cession amounted to Bnpfti 

l,lo,060. a Mr 

164. The question of the currency was one which ennsea w ■ 
Wilder some diifioulty. None of the Company's coins were cam 
further south than Joypoor, but there were sis principal mints wn 
coin was current in Ajmare, and for all of rvhom the chief source ot sep 
ply of bullion for coinage were dollars imported from Bombay or tiu 
vid Palce. No crude bullion was used. The Ajmen mat had o 
established since the time of the Rmperor Abbar and turned out ye^J 
about a lakh and a half ot rupees called Sri Shahi. The 
rupee was strnck at Kishenghur and the mint had been establishea aM 
50 years, though it had frequently been suppressed by the rulera 
Ajmere. The Kuehawau rupee rr'as struck by tbe_Thako« of Knenaws^ 
in Marwar, without the permission of the Maharaja, who was too rfcs 
to assert his rights. The Thakoor was supposed to clear 5 P.®^ 
by bringing tbe dollars to his melting pot. The HAaipeora mint B 

*lCoTE.-'In tbc ITcatj of ccssioo iritJi Sindls tlipravsnno of Ajmire 
B03.484SrI ShaW, or 4.B0.B8C rnrmtobad Biiprei, Jt nas admitted, Uowerer, oy 
BcBident at OwAlior tbnt tbe rorenuo whb noeh oxiiggereUU. 
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been establiebed for some 70 years, in spite of the attempts of the Baoa 
of Oodeypoor to sappress it. The Chiltoret rupee was the standard coin 
of Meywar, and the Jharshahi rupee was struck at Jeypoor. Mr. Wilder 
oat the knot of the coinage difficulty by concluding ail transactions on 
the part of Government in Furrukabad Bupees. and receiving only 
these in payment of Government revenue. The fixed revenue of the 
istumrar estates he converted from Sri Sbahi into Furrukabad currency 
by allowing a deduction of 9 per cent., and ic i'^ on this account that the 
present istumrar revenue of each Tiiakoor consists of Bupees, annas, 
and pics. 

165. Mr. Wilder proposed to abolish what he calls "the very objeo* 
tionable and disgusting system heretofore practised," and to take the 
revenue in the khalsa by reverting to the ancient custom of estimating 
the crops and dividing its value. The people willingly agreed to pay 
one-half the estimated value of the crop, this being the old rate of 
asssessment and that customary in the adjacent States, The collections 
for the year were Bapee< 1,59,740, and Mr. Wilder writes that the 
measure of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the 
benefits he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation and justice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable lor the next two years to demand an}' great addition 
to the increase that had already taken place, yet be was confident 
that on the third year the jnmma might be raised to double what 
it had reached under any preceding Government without at all 
pressing on the inhabitants. Accordingly Mr. Wilder proposed a three 
years’ progressive settlement, in the first year Bupees 1,79,457, in the 
second year Bupees 3,01,691, in the third year Bupees 3,49,303. 
He was of opinion that " if the jumma is so apportioned that half 
of the produce be found sufficient one y'ear with another to meet the 
Government demand, the remaining share is quite enough to provide 
every necessaiy comfort for the husbandmen." This way of patting 
the case sounds peculiar, but is quite in accordance with Mr, Wild- 
er’s views, whose dominant, if not sole anxiety was to increase the 
Government revenue. Mr. Wilder furnished no information of the 
principle on which the demand hod been fixed, nor of the grounds on 
which a progressive assessment bad been resolved on, and the settlement 
was confirmed with some hesitation by Government, who remarked on 
the proved disadvantages of an assessment framed on anticipated improve- 
ment, which checks the rising spirit of indnstry and the accumulation 
of capital. 

166. The settlement, however, was not destined to ran its course 
but broke down the first year. The kbureef was injured from exoessive 
Tain, and in February there were sucoessive frosts, which so destroyed 
the rnbbee that the straw even was not fit for use. Mr. Wilder proposed 
to relinquish the balance and to make a settlement on a fixed annual 
jnmma of Bupees 1,64,700. Both these proposals were sanctioned by 
Government, the term of the settlement being fixed for five years. The 
assessment was fairly collected for the first four years, though in the last 
year the people were obliged to borrow to pay their revenue ; but the 
fifth year was a year of famine. There were oecasional showers till the 
lOlh of June, but from that date there were only two showers, one on 
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the 13th and another on the 30th Angnst. A hot miierly vinj pj. 
vailed, the tanks dried tip, the wells began to fail, and the khtucelini 
lost. Forage was as scarce as grain, many of the eittle had dhl b 
August, and most of the remainder had been driven oft to Ihlii 
Grass wos selling at 30 seeiB a rupee. Two severe frests in Match i!- 
most entirely destroyed the iadifEerent rabbee. Rectnrse was badb 
collecting one-half the produce, the amount realized was Rupees 31,91!. 
The next year was a good one, but the people objected to py aocotdi^ 
to Mr. 'Wilder's settlement, and the revenue was again collected H*n 
107. In Dccombct 1824, in the middle of the fnnine year, Ur, 
Wilder was promoted to the charge of the Saugor and Nerbudda teiii- 
lories. His six years' administration had not hcen productive of aij 
great rcenlts. He made no radical inquiry into any of the institution 
of the province. He continued many old abuecs both in the Cnstoms ’ 
Revenue Departments, simply bei-ause they brought in money. It cat- 
not be said that he took muoh pains to ascertain the value of the ho! 
he aeseesed or the condition of the people, and the era of mateiiil 
improvement had not }'ct dawned. He united in his person the oios 
of Superintendent of Ajmcrc and of Political AgeiS for Jodhpotr, 
Jeysulmerc, and Eislicngliur, and kept up a scrai-regil stale with dr 
pbants, horsemen, and chobdars. Ou the other band, bis administralioo 
was rather starved. The whole cost of the Revenue and Police eslabliilr 
meat of the district was Rupees 1,874 a month, or lessthan half oi Mr. 
Willer's salary which was Rupee** 3,000. There was not a copy of atj 
Regulation in the Oflicc in 18SS, and u ropy of the Calettlo GastlU^ 
refused . After a time an European Assistant was appoated, TheBwt- 
solicitude of Mr. Wilder was to develop the trade e£ Ajmere and bf 
invited merchants from all quarters to come and settle ia the city. Osf 
curious feature of I'is correspoudeuce is the number of letters of reconi' 
mendation he gave these merchants and bankers. Many of these let® 
were written to Judges and Magistrates requcsliag Riem to sssislii 
oollectiug moucy due to the merchants. 


168. Admin sitaiioii of Mr, Middleton 
also a North-West Civilian, suvoceded Mr. 

He was of opinio " ' 

fixed assessments 


Wilder in December 18M. 

Ligh.tiai 


rv env vsiviuau, enf’CceticQ iUr* vriiuer 
j of opinion tliat Mr. Wilder^B asscBsmenfc was very liigli.tM* 
fixed asBessmentB of any kind were unpalatable to tbc pnple, and if M*' 
fidenee could be reposed in the Subordinate Officers, theq^stem of tskijR 
in kind would be best. The e-xperience, however, of the year ISSs-J 
rendered Mr. MidHlofnn au:.. A/isvnrdinj^lr w 


----- exnenencD, nowever, oa •mc j — - 

rendered Mr, Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly -■ 
years' settlement and reported its completion on tM 
6th November 1820. He had rongb measurement rolls prepared, brt 
e 0 lefly rehed on the collections of the previous year as a criterion w 
rosonrees. He renaarks upon the poverty of the people and the eitorlions 
in cultivators who had come to the 

iinrvoof British rule hod been driven away again by baa 

r The wells were falling into di!,repair, 

and the people had no money to repair them. Mr. aWdleton's sellle- 
ment is ^actioned at Rupees 1.44,073 for fi ve vears. 

vears the was only oolleoted ia the first of fte 

Srafos with coneidemble difficultf- 

J fie rams commenoed favourably, but from the middle of July till the 
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first week of September there was no rain. The bairo and jowar all 
came to nothing. The Tains of September, however, were plentiful, the 
people who had begun to drive their cattle to Meywar and Marwar for 
pasturage returned, and the rubbee harvest was good. Mr. Middleton 
did not remain long enough in the district to collect the nest year's 
revenue and made over charge to M r. Cavendish in October 1827. He 
was an oGBccr of mediocre ability and initiated no useful measures. 

170, Jiiminiitraiion of Mr. CavtnSUh.—'^T, Cavendish, his 
successor, was a great reformer and left the impress of his energy on 
every department of administration. To him the district is indebted for 
a very valuable collection of statistics regarding istumrar, bboom, and 
jagbire tenures. He carried out, however, little of what he put his band 
to, and the sanction which had been accorded to Mr. Middleton's 
settlement prevented his interference in the assessment of the kbalsa. In 
forwarding the accounts for the year 1S2S, he explains the method of 
collection and gives a long account of the circumstances of the district 
and of his own views as to the weight of the asressment. The custom 
of collection as handed down from the ^lahrattas was for the jratci 
with the putwarec, where there was one to estimate the crop. One- 
half the estimate was the Government revenue. Almost always a loss 
or inability to pay the assessed revenue from the produce of the land 
was the result of the estimate aud then followed au annually varying 
contribution from all village residents to make up this real or supposed 
loss.' The contributors were not permitted to interfere in the vulua- 

- tion and the Tehsildar euforoed payment. 

171. Mr. Cavendish considered “ that Mr. Middleton's assess- 
ment was high for several reasons, bcc.ausc the cultivated area hns re- 
mained stationary since the time of the MaUrattas, who only collected 
Aupees 87,689, because the rate of asscssmeut exceeds one-half the 
prodnee; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmere which requires 
much labour and expense can afford to pay one-half the produce; becauee 
the assessment is collected not from the produeo of the soil, but by a 
iluctaabing and arbitrary tax, aud because the assessment has been made 
on the basis of a favourable year's oolleetions when coru was dear," 
Mr. Cavendish applied the rates to which ho had been accustomed 
in Saharunpoor to Mr. Middleton's nrcas and calculated that the as- 
sessment ought to bo Rupees 87,6'la, instead of Rupees 1,441,072. 
gives three main canscs of thc'origiual over-assessment of the district, all 

' of which no doubt worked to that end. First the strength of the Mah- 
I ralta Government who took oil that the people could give, aud who 
' were unfettered by any prescriptive rights; secondly, the exaggeration of 
' the revenue by Sindia at the time of transfer which made Mr. Wilder 
bdeavour to work up to an impossible standard ; and thirdly, that the 
'gear 1818-19 was a very good year in Ajmere, while owing to the devas- 
I tations of Ameer Khan in the territory of Me}'war, Marwar, and Jodh- 
ipoor, there W. 1 S a large demand on all sides for grain, and prices were 
(Very high. This last is a most important point and seems to be the real 
key to the over-assessment of the district. Mr. Cavendish proposed a 
fferision of settlement, but if this were not sanctioned he recommended 
>mat the people should not be pressed for their revenue in bad seasons, 
me also introduced partially a khewat or assessment of individual hold.- 
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in 0 c, n mcasarc anknotrn to Mr. Middlctoo’s scttlciuent. H^kjattna 
OD the point that rcmiBsioDB granted in n lump asm benefit not tbetd 
Euifcrcra, but the Tcbaildnra, Canoongocs, Putwarees, nni htds, He 
introduced, for the iirat time, Futirarcca’ accounts, and appointed Pat- 
wnreca for many villages where there were none, nud directed erorr 
putwnrec to give n receipt. Government approved of Mr. Cavendisi’t 
innovotiona generally, but with regard to the weight of ilic anessmeot 
decided that a more detailed investigation most precede a genitil 
reviaion, nnd directed that the nnexpired period of tbe settlemoit 
should ho diligently employed in ascertaining the capainlities ofescli 
village. It is certainly a matter of regret that the fettlcmcat of 
.Ajmcrc did not fall into Mr. Cavendish's hands rather than into tbott 
of Mr, Middleton. 


17S. Holding these views ns tn the weight of the 'laecssment, it 
was not to ho expected that Mr. Cavendish shonld press the people to 
pay whore ho found there was a dilliciilty in paying. Ju a natter of 
fact remiasions were regularly applied for anti granted, nnd the settlement 
was not worked up to in any one year. In onlyone of the fonr yeare 
that Mr, Cavendish was. in the district, were there any raias in Decern* 
her and .Tnnuary. He left the district at the end of IS'31, fie year of Ae 
expiry of tho acttlcmcut. He wriles that he had intcaded to mate 
the settlement with patcis and to give to each tenant a kheirat. He 
adds that lie had never hocn sUalioncd in a district where the scasont 
wore so uncertain, the soil so poor, nnd which was so highly nay oppres- 
sively ovcr-a.sscBscd. i 


173. Jllaior 3pe;rr.— There was no rain in 1S3I till the 7th Angset, 
but the rubbee was pood. Mr. Jloorc, the Assistant Sapcriutcndcnti 
to whom Mr. Cavendish had made over charge, collected on the principle 
established by Mr. Cavendish. The year 1832 was marked by Sestrsc* 
tivc iliglit.s of locusts in September nnd October, and Major Speiis, 
Tvho succeeded Jlr. Cavendish, found himself obliged to allow the khnrccf 
kists to lie over till March. Major Speirs did not attempt a settlement, 
he collected all ho could and the remainder was remitted by GoTem- 
meot. In tho year 1S33-S4‘, however, even the pretence of worKng 
on tho aettlcment was abandoued. The year was one to be marked 
with a black cross in the calendar of Ajmcrc. It commeueed with # 
cattle epidemic in April which carried off one-half or two-Airds of the 

cattle; there wore only two hours' good rain from June to September; 

there was no forage and no khureef, for the locusts in September de- 
voured nearly every green thing. Major Speirs colleoted the khureef 
instalments by an equal division of the scanty produce, and proposed 
to give the rubbee revenue to the people to enable them somewhat 
December 18j5S, Major Speirs vm promoted 
TrAmnnobona®^ D®®w*ng CommissioneF and madeTver charge coMr, 
ftf -wMi ’ coUeoteSihe fhbbcc instaliseDts by taking from flflch 
omwiwaTnpnfB as would coDBeut on any reasonable terms, 

iust esfcimatft n? PV Revenue for their villages according tea fair and 
n” calonlated with reference to the date- 

mr henS! n«.‘^® country from tho drought." In the following 
ummaiy settlemoot on the same principle, thedemand of 
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which was Hupees 1,10,802. I£ the villages did not conaent to tho 
teima, the revenue was collected kbam (at half produce. 

174, Mr, Bdmontionc's SeUhment.-^ In the cold weather of 183o- 

35, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a regular eettlemeut, which 
aa it was subsequently sanctioned for 10 years, is generally known by tho 
name of the decennial aettlement, and which was reported on the 2Gth 
May 1836. Mr. Edmonstone gives a rapid sketch of the previous 
administration of the land in order to prove that “ tho district instead 
of advancing had receded and that independent of drought and failure 
of seasons, in no one year had a fair assessment been Axe'S on the land. ” 
His endeavour had been to avoid the custom which had hitherto pre- 
vailed of fixing the jumma at the highest amount, which coold he col- 
lected in any year, and then each year remitting, gonorally indiscrimi- 
nately, all sums about which there was a difficulty, Mr. Edmonstone did 
not assume rates as Mr. Cavendish had proposed to do, but adopted a 
method of his own for assessment. The villages were measured and the 
cultivated area amounting in all to 36,257 acres classed into Chaheo 
€,€S'S aares, Tafafiee iJ.iSi? acres, not? f/arattce acres. He tiea 

assessed the cash-paying produce (Indian-corn and cotton) on the do- 
fnsh area at the current money rates during kbam tohsil and estimated 
the average produce per beegah of other crops. The Government 
share, one-half except m the case of patels .and mahaiuns, he converted 
into money by the average price current of the previous five years. Ha 
enuB obtained a rough jummabuudee atnountin» to Runees 1 57 ISl 
and then visited each village, and fixed his demand with reference to the 
pMt fiscal liistory, present oiroumstanees, and future capabilities of each 
estete. ^0 villages wore given in farm. Two small ones were held 

his ’'‘f «st aooepled 

nis terms. The amount finallv assessed Was Runees 1 27 ri":; ni. 
adding the kbam villages 1,29,872. ^ 1,-7, or 

175. Mr. Edmonstone describes the people as reckless imnmvi.lenf 

Snder tl'Omeelves, and allotted the 

remainder . they advanced the Government revenue and pave advanees 

Sr^ofThe ^ regulated the expen- 

miure of the community oven to the sums employed on marrianes and 

S“the'd2''f was hereditary; thVfnrnlshcd no aloantt 

a d the debt to them ran on from gencratiun to penemtion Me 
Edmonstone settled with the headmen 'of each villacrc^who he believed’ 
fifinSi tke wishes of the” village communit^.' 

theiI?tivaS®^®®®“"‘? first which was based on 

of individual 

^eftelbZJ cl ui indioioasly canied out. 

4le mannerly imperfect and inequit- 
holdS ^tvas distributed over the 

6 . Hitherto tho people had paid one-half of the estimated pro- 
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duce to the patela and the defioienoies were 'levied from {be non-agritnl* 
tural residents. Mr. Cavendish had partially introduced a khewat,bnt 
the principle of the joint rcsponBibilify of all khewatdais wos practically 
unknown in the distrioti and was introdneed for the first time by Mt. 
Edmonstoue. It is evident that a cultivator assessedat one-half the 
produce of his fields, and obliged to pay in good and ^ years, oanool 
pay for other cultivators who emigrate in years of difioulty, ™s,j 
being left without resources turn fora livelihood tomanMl “hour. J 
These two classes are still well-known in the district as the “Firar' ana 1 
"Nadar Assami.’' In the first year of the settlement, the khewat uas 
proved to be quite inequitable, and the people begb belamonr fora 
return to oolleotions from the actual produce. Mr. Edmaaslonc had 
Ajmere iu the end of 1886, and Lientenant Macnaughten, his weesBSor, 
proposed to make a frcali distribution of the revenue, and to J 
each cultivator a separate lease specifying the quality and qnan ityo 
land in his possession and tbe rent which 

receive from him." In sending up the proposal, Colonel Alves, tnc 
Commissioner, remarked that it was tantamount to a praposal to change 
the settlement from mouzahwar into ryotwar, and Gove^enr, a op g 
this view, decided that the change was iindcsirablc and disallowed wc 
proposed roeasnre. Though, however, a re-distributwa of the re 
was refused, yet the villages were offered the option of rctnrn g 
kham management or of relaining their leases, and dl oid of 1 vi ag 
preferred the former alternative. _ 

177. Colonel SitlierlaiKi'* pri>pn^al>.—T)aT\D^ 

Colonel Sutherland snooeeded Colonel Alves ns Commissioner. ® 
very great pains to make himself tboronghly acquainted mtli cve^ » 
concerning Ajmere, and his Reports on the Klialsa Adiunistra 
on the istumrardars are standard papers of reference. Mleran 
live retrospect of the previous administration from which a goo 
of the preceding sketch has been taken, he came to thceonclnsion 
" the system of village assessments is quite inapplicable fn Ajmere, 
they have produced extensive injury to the Qovernmentievenae an 
the condition of the people, and that in a few more years they wi . , 
us hardly any revenue, and reduce them to utter pove^. »e 
for a remedy to the repair and construction oFianks, winch ren 
country almost proof against famine and advocates the mode ot ass 
ment, which had been carried out by Captain Eison in 
that suited to the country and consonant with the wishes of the pe p i 


W2. , 

fs^.—Lands under cotton, maize, sugar, and opium to be chargeo 
with a money-rate. 

Other rubbee and khnreef crops to be estimated or measure » 
and Jrd of the prodnoe to be taken as the Gavernmeat share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the overage yearly value of prounce in 
the principal neighbouring markets. 

8rd . — ^Land newly broken up to pay th the prodnes, for the first 
year,-L th for the second, and ilh for the third and fourth years. In 
the 5th year and thereafter the full rate of ^rd to be chaiged. 
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dtl.—k remiEsion in the amount of share to be given to those who 
constmot embankments or dig new wells. 

178. The four years from 1837-88 to 1840-41 were years of 
severe dietress, and at the time of Colonel Sutherland’s Beport which 
is dated 26th January 1841, the khalsa villages had reached the lowest 
depths of poverty. The Superintendent reported that 600 families 
had left the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they were 
unable to pay. Half the tanks had been broken for years and many of 
the wells worn out of repair. The people were too demoralized to per- 
mit of grants of advances for agricultural improvements. They preferred 
to pay half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone. The houses were generally dilapidated and the whole 
khalsa in the eyes of the Commissioner bore a poverty-stricken look, 
which was a painful contrast to the condition of the taloekdars’ estates. 

179. Retrospeef.’Seie then we may panse, for a new era opens 
for the district with the beginning of the year 1841, and briefly gather 
the lessons to be derived from the foregoing account. The outcome 
of British administration for 33 years had been to reduce the district 
to a state of abject poverty. The eollections had dwindled down to less 
than they were in the time of the Mahrattas. The initial over-estimate 
by Mr, Wilder of the resources of the district had extended its baneful 
effects over the whole period. The settlements of Mr, Wilder and 
Mr. Middleton exceeded the collections of the good years on which they 
were founded, and were far too oppressive to be paid. Mr. Edmonstone s 
settlement, the lowest of the three, was founded on an estimate of half 
. the actual produce, and as an equal average assessment to include good 
and bad seasons was a complete failure. Its incident was 3’9 an acre 
on 31 per cent, of irrigation, or about twics as heavy as the settlements 
made in the North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX. of 1833. 
With the experience gained in these settlements, the Government of the 
North-West might have concluded that its ‘‘trust that the settlement^ 
would prove moderate and be realized without distress to the people” 
was fallacious. The decennial settlement, however, broke down, chiefly 
Iseoause no proper arrangements were made for tho collection of the 
individual quotas. The old order under which the headmen and put* 
watees had collected one-half the produce from each cultivator, had 
given Way to the principle of joint responsibility, but the latter was an 
impossible system where each cultivator held a defined amount of land, 
and was assessed for it at a sum which left him merely the means of sub- 
sistence. During these 38 years one tank embankment, that of Ramsar, 
was repaired by Government, no new tanks were constructed, nor any 
suggestions made for that purpose, 

180. Colonel Dixon’s JdminisMiov.-JShe suoceas of Major 
DixoD^B administration ol Mhairwarra had for some time attracted the 
attention of Governnieut and the ConmaisBioner, and at the end of 1840, 
the Superintendent of Mbairwarra was instructed to proceed into the 
A3mere District and report on the local facilities for the constmetion of 
tank embankments in the khalsa villages. Major Dixon forwarded 
estimates for Rupees G5,507 forlhB construction and repair of thirty 
^orke, and these estimateB Colonel Sutherland eanctioned on his own 
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rospooBibilitiy. The khnm villoj'cs in the pergunnahs adjeaung Mhair- 
wnrra were in 1841 placed under the charge of Major Dixon, and in 
Febmarj 1842, on thedcpartare on furloagb of Mr. Maonaighton, Major 
Dixon waa appointed Superintendent of Ajmere in additim to his other 
duties as Superintendent of Mhairwnrra and Commaadant of the 
Mhairwarra Battalion. From the date of his assuming clu^ge a new era 
commence* in the bistorj of the administration of the county. Within the 
next sixjears Knpccs 4,52,707 were expended on the cousinction and re> 
pairs of embankments, ndranccs were made for agricaltnral inproTemenis, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal d his personal 
energy into the people. To enable Government to reap abeneGt from 
the new works, sanction was procured to allow such villagcsas desired it 
to abandon their engagements. All were invited to retain to kbam 
management, and when a lank was made or repaired in oa of the few 
villages which insisted on retaining their leases, percentage of the cost 
was levied in addition to the nssessmeab. The rate of collection at the 
same time was reduced from one*half to two*5ftbs and the zabti or 
cash rates also lowered. Colonel Sutherland and Major Dism were both 
anxious that the rate of collection should he reduced to oxe-third, but 
this was not sanotioned by Goveromeiit. On the expiry of fie ten years’ 
settlement the whole district was held kham and mam^d as Major 
Dixon had managed Mhairwarra. 

181. Mr. T/tomasou’s visit to JJmere.’—la 184C Me. Thomason, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provincesi visited this 
outlying portion of the territory under his charge, and fa: is the only 
Lfeutenant-Governor who has ever visited Ajmere. With irgard to the 
land revenue, the chief points requiring orders wore, firsf, whether the 
rate of kham collections should be red need; secondly, Aether there 
should be a return to fixed assessments. The Lieutenant-Governor de- 
cided that as long as the kham system of management was maintained, 
there should be no alteration in the scale of rates; and his visit to the 
district confirmed the opinion which he had previously famed of the 
expedicney of returning as soon os possible to the systen of village 
settlements. He remarks that a mode of administration nxich depends 
upon the experience and energy of one man is not fitted for general 
adoption. The people had learned fully to recognize the principle of 
joint responsibility, and their land from the means of in^ation with 
which it had been provided possessed a higJier and more umform value 
than was formerly the case. Arraugoments were thereto made for 
a Revenue Survey, and instructions were issued to Major Dixon for 
the formation of a village settlement. Moderation was iaenlcatcd and 
the standard to be aimed at was "the punctual realizaiionof a jumma 
equal to Mr. Fdmonstono’s assessment, and yielding over and above that 
amount a moderate profit on the money invested in tanks and zeservoiis. 
This moderate profit was afterwards put at 5 or 6 per cent. 

182. Colonel Dixon* s regular seUlement.—Hht season of 1848-49 
was a year of very severe drought which whoUy eclipsed in eeveri^ the 
oalamitouB season of lSSS-34. Of the many talaos in ijmere and 
^ hairwaria only one had the benefit of a good ebower. Sc dninght 

ds equally severe in the whole conntry from Marwor to Inndi. No 
i- were produced except in well- land and in the beds cf the tanks. 



There was ap nLter failure of forage and §tfas of the cattle bj Colonel 
Dixon's estiroate died. At one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed assessment conid be entered into. The enoceeding jeai, 
however, was favourable and the settlement conmenced from the 
hhnreef harvest of 1849. 

18S. In making his assessment, Colonel Dixon was guided ohiefiy 
by the experience be had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
it was held under direct management, jjis method of assessment was 
as follows: Ho took Mr. Edmonstone's assessment and added to it 8 per 
cent, of the sum expended on tanks in that village. This was the 
standard. If the past history of the village or its "latent capabilities" 
warranted Colonel Dixon in believing that this amount could be paid, he 
assessed the village at this amount. If he thought it could pay more, 
he assessed it at more. If he thought it could by no possibility pay 
this amount, he reduced the standard. Ko rates were worked out until 
afer the assessment, nor was an}' attempt made to compare tbe incidence 
of the revenue in different villages or to explain its variations? The 
inequality of the assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon's 
intimate knowledge of the district, but the system necessarily pro- 
duced inequality. The increase in the assets of a village is by no means 
proportionate to the cost of the embankments which may be made on it. 
The cost of an embankment depends on the local facilities for making 
it, and in Ramsar where the tank-beds arc generally uncnlturable from 
oDsar, 8 per cent, was much too high a rate to take. Many new wells 
had been made in land within the infiuenco of the new tanks and under 
the system adopted. Supposing Mr. Bdmonstone's settlement to have 
been exactly fair, those did not come under assessment at all, In the 
village note booke which arc all drawn up on one stereotyped plan, it is 
nearly invariably recorded that the iumma fixed "appears equitable with 
reference to the experience of past years and the latent c<ipabilitic6." 

184. For all practical purposes of assessment, the measurement 
of the villages in Colonel Dixon's time was superfluous. If six per 
cent, of the outlay on the tanks be added to the assessment of hlr. 
Edmonstone tbe amount will be Rupees 1, 58, "78, and this is the sum 
propoeed as a fair amount to distribute by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The highest amount which bad ever been collected was in 1847-48 when 
at Jtds the produce the revenue stood at Rupees 1,67,SS7, and this 
included all cesses. Colonel Dixon's actual assessment excluding the 
one per cent, road ccss, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on 
the outlay, which was merely a deduction from the Government revenue 
set apart for a particular purpose, was Rupees 1,76,766, or adding the 
assassmeat which was subsequently made on Nearan and Keranipara, 
Rupees 1,85,161. The assessment was lighter than Mr, Edmonstone's, 
bnt the unirrigated area had increased in greater proportion than the 
irrigated, and the rate of assessment was Rupees 8-0-3 an'28 per cent, 
of irrigation. The best description of the settlement is that given by 
Colonel Dixon himself in a demi-ofiioial to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated 
2&th January 1856. " If the season be moderately favourable and the 
ialaos be replenished, the rents will be paid with ease and oheetfulness 
by the people. It drought eneuoe, we have been prepared to make snob 
a lemiieion that distress in paying the revenue shall not reach tho peo- 
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pie. It is neoassary to bear in mind that we have given the prefit to 
tM people, ourselves bearing the onus o£ loss. In a country like Ajmere* 
Mhairwarra where the seasons are so extremely irr^nlar, to harden the 
zemindMB with arrears of rent on account of what was not prodaced, 
would check the energies of the people and render them less indnetriona 
than they now are, when they know we shall only claim the rent or a' 
portion of it when it has been assured to them by Providence. To have 
made the jnmma less would have been to have left zemindars W.J'O 
partially employed, while in a season of scarcity we must still haw 
relaxed the demand." This extract clearly sets brtb the natcie of 
the settlement. It was not intended to be an e^ual annual jnroins to 
be collected in all years except what in other parts of India would ho 
called famine years, bnt the assessment was pitched at the highest 
amount that Colonel Dixon believed should be collected in good years, 
and he was prepared to apply for remissions whenever they were 
required. The seasone in Ajmereare indeed too irregular and the 
rainfall too partial ever to permit of snch a settlement being made, but 
the plan of assesaing a water-rate separately, tbungb soggested ia 
Colonel Dixon’s time by Colonel Sntherland, was new, and its applica- 
tion to the tank s of Ajmere presented insurmountable difficulties in 
practice. 

185. The people accepted the settlement with lelnctunce. Colonel 

IKxon (paragraph 14 of his Report ), in speaking of Ajmere Pergonnah. , 
says—" Our labours to convince the people that their welfare and benefit 1 
had been mainly studied in the proposed arrangements were nnbccdej)|i^ 
As all the patels and headmen were of one mind, it was evident they hatf 
been instrncted by some evil-disposed people who loiter in the vicinity of 
the Conits to reject our offers." Rajghur Pergunnah assented rooK 
readily : Ramsar, the most heavily assessed, was reluctant, but the per* 
snaeions and iuiluenae of Colonel Dixon eventually induced all to accept 
the terms. In sanctioning the settlement ilic Lieutenant-Governor ex- 
presses a fear that the assessment will be found in some degree higher 
than the conntiy can easily bear, but trusts to Colonel Dixon’s local ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the country, and is ready to believe 
that the assessment has been so fixed as to draw forth rather than dis* 
conroge the exertions of the people. The Co.nrt of Directors shared the 
appr^ensions of the Lientenant-Governor, but the settlement as propoe- 
ed was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lieutenaut-Governor, however, 
desired it to be understood “ that, except after Report to Government and 
spenial sanction, no other penalty was to be attached to the non-fulffi* 
ment of the settlement contract than annulment of the lease and letntn 
to kham management." , 

186. The settlement thus sanctioned was a monzahwar settleme^ 
only in name, and the system of collection adopted fay Colonel Dixon 
rendered it practically a ly otwar one. Before the instalments were due, 
the villages were divided into circles and a chupprassie was appointed 
for each circle. It was the duty of this official in company with the 
patel and putwaree to collect from each individual tenant the sum 
recorded against his name in the putwaress’ register. If the cultivator 
himself could not pay, the bnnia with whom he kept his accounts wos 
called up and the money generally produced. 'When the revenue could 
not be colleetcd Colouel Dixou maue up his miud as to how much 
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should bo romitbed about tbo month of May and applied for sanction for 
the remission of the amount proposed. Thus in May 1854 he applied for 
leave to remit Hupeos 1 6,8S5, and his request was at onco granted. It 
is a matter of common tradition in the district that when the revenue 
of any village was found, to come in with difliculty, the Deputy Collector 
was sent out and arranged for a fresh re-dietribution of the assessment. 
Such a mode of administration, though the best suited to the distriot and 
■V perfectly consonant with the wishes of the people, diSers very consi* 
/ derably from the mouzahwar system and could only succoed when the 
Collector was intimately acquainted with the sources of each village. 

187, Selllemeit of ^/^flrVroarra.— Having completed the settlement 
of Ajmerc, Colonel Dixon took the assessment of Mhoirwarra in hand. 
Ae regards Mhoirwarra the Lientenant-Covernor had no desire to embar- 
rass him with any instructions. Ho remarks that the district had been 
raised to its present state so entirely by Colonel Dixon's exertions and 
arrangement, that he alone was tlie best judge of what should be done. 
Colonel Dixon, therefore, marched into Slhairwarra in the cold weather 
of 1849-50 and reported his sottloment of the district on the 27th Sejv 
temher 1850. It was sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rupees 
1,81,751 and a_ gross demand of Rupees 1,88,742. In all Mhairw.irra 
totals, however, it is necessary to remember that Meywar-JIhairwnrra 
was assessed in Chittorcc Rupees, the value of which ns regards Com- 
pany's Rupees was 127 to 100 at the time of settlement. The Chit- 
torec Mint ceased to issue coins in 18G0, and the value of the Chitlorce 
Rupee rose to 116 to 100, but in 1862 the general average was 120, 
Mayor Lloyd, the Deputy Commissioner, proposed in his letter, dated 
15th August 1802, that the people should be allowed the option of 
paying in Government Rupees at a fixed Xiite of exchange, viz,, 125 to 
100, and this was sanctioned fay Government. Since then the revenue 
has been collected in Government Rupees, the Chittorce coin nrrniigemcut 
and the batta fund possess now only an antiquarian interest. The settle- 
ment of Mhairwarra was mode on the same principles as had been adopt- 
ed in Ajmcrc, It was founded on his history of past collections, anti here 
also Colonol Dixon discounted the probable rise in the prosperity of the 
country. The incidence of the assessment was Rupees 2-11-2 on 88 per 
cent, of irrigation. 

188. Por several years after the settlement, there was a Eucccssion 
of favourable seasons, and the romissions for which Colonel Dixon found 
it neoessary to apply were but small in amount. He continued to impress 
upon the people the advantages of wells and tauksj many were made 
by the people themselves and the country was prosperous and contented. 
Colonol Dixon administered the districts of Ajmerc and Mhairwarra, to 

j which duties was added the command of the Mhairwarra Battalion, till 
•Juno 1857. He was at Beawur, whore ho geoorally lived during the 
hot weather and rains, when he heard the first news of tlie mutinies, nod 
when the news of tbo mutiny of the troops at Nusseorabad arrived, he 
laid himself down and died. His tomb is in the Beawur churchyard 
and is still on ohjeot of veneration to the Mlmlrs. Colonel Dixon had 
hvea in Me district for 87 years. Originally belonging to Iho onoton- 
ment of Nusseorabad, he as an olfioor of the Bengal Artillery had taken 
part m the Bubjugation of Mhairwarra in 1821. Shortly afterwards he 
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TTBB appointed Deputy Commissary of Ordnance and plamd in charge of 
the Ajmere Magazine. In this post he remained till 1836 rrhen b 
became Superintendent of Mhair^rro; and in 1842 he heame Supirin* 
tendent of both' districts. _ ^ J ^ 

189. Clote of the era ofmatetial improvemeui.—'W^S^ the death of 
Colonel Dixon closes what may be called the second pened of the bis* 
iory, the era of material improToment j and the era of indexible reali- 
zation of the revenue commenced. The principle of Calonel Dixon's 
settlement was forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that 
the assessment was an equal annual demand to be collected in full each 
year. Captain B. F. Lloyd, who had been Colonel Dixon's Assistaot 
from 1849 to 1858, when he bad been placed in charge of the Neemnoh 
Settlement, was appointed Depnty Commissioner, the Commissioner 
of Ajmere being the Agent, Governor-General for Bajpeotana. In the 
year 1858 Colonel Dixon had bean appointed a Commissigner and corre- 
sponded direct with the Government of the North-Western Frovinoes, in 
whose administration Ajmere had been placed in 1882 add Mhairwarra 
in 1846. Before 1853 the officers in char te of Ajmere and Mhairwarra 
bad been styled Superintendents and corresponded with the Besidcnt at 
Delhi, subsequently with the B,e6ident in Malwa and Bajpoolana, and 
after 1882 with the Commissioner. From 1858 the united districts 
remained a Deputy Commissionership under the Agfflt, Governor- 
General and Commissioner, who in is latter capacity sas subordinate 
to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, till 1871, when the 
province was formed into a Chief Commissionership under the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India and was given a Commissioner 
of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent to the Governor- 
General for Bajpootana. 

190. Captain Brooke . — Captain Lloyd went on fsrlough imme- 
diately after his appointment, and Captain Brooke sntcceded to the 
Officiating charge of Ajmere-Mhairwarra. On the 24th July 1858, he 
submitted a long and interesting report on the condition of the_ country, 
which has been printed in Volume III (New Series) of Selections from 
the Eecords of Government, North-Western Provinces. He found the 
cultivators in the Ajmere and Eajarh Pergunnahs better off than those 
in Bomear who were generally very poor. He remadm on fchegreat 
want of cattle. The country had suffered very severely from the feinme 
of 1848; the cattle hud died in thousands both in the districts and in 
the countries where they had been taken to graze, and the country had not 
recovered. Almost the only manure available consistd of the deposit 
in the beds of tanks. Mhairwarra was better off in fids respect, and 
the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid strides in the pergnn- 
nah of Todghur since the settlement. The cultivators about the town 
of Nyanaghur were poorer. The pntwarees' papers he fomd were merely 
trauBoripts of the Settlement Becord. Each cultivator had been led' 
to consider hie revenue as a fixed sum, and that it was a great injustice 
to demand more from him to make up the deficiencies of defaulters. In 
Mhairwarra the sepoys of the battalion were regularly dcfenlteri, and 
wnere the settlement was not light took no trouble to make any arrange- 
ments for the cnltivaiion of their fields. Colonel Dixoi^ who was both 
Commandant of the Force and Superintendent of the Dotriot, had been 
in the habit of deducting the amount of land levenne due from tbs 
men s pay, but this anomalons procedure was impossible when the offioei 
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o! Snperinteniont and Commandaot had been separated. Each onlti- 
Tator whose crop hod fiuled was obliged to pay his own quota by 
borrowing. There bod been no “ bachh ” or distribution o£ the defioien- 
oies caused by defaulters over the village community since the settle* 
meat. No account had been kept o£ the profit o£ common land, and any 
remissions received from the State were appropriated by the whole vil- 
lage giving a very small modicum of relief to those really requiring it. 
The putwarees were miserably paid and generally acted os money- 
lenders to the people. Captain Brooke revised the putwarees' establish- 
ment and doubled up the smaller villages so as to enable him to give a 
more fitting remnneration to those who nndertool: the duties. He calls 
attention to the manner in which land snbmerged in the bed of tanks 
had been assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settle- 
ment all lands liable to constant submersion and to take revenue from 
them only when they should be unltivatcd. He w'as of opinion tlwt the 
settlement had pressed heavily and shows that the pnccs of wheat and 
barley bad fallen 50 per cent, below what they were for the three years 
preening the ectUement. He discussed the question of tanks at some 
length, and to remedy the tilting np of weirs and tanks proposed to 
construct sluices one-third the ordinary width of the river bed and level 
with the floor of the bed. Many of Captain Brooke’s suggestions were 
valnablci but the principle of laittet fairt was now in the ascendant 
and nothing was done. 

101. Captain Davidson, 1st Assistant Commissioner, sncceedcd 
Captain Brooke in his oflioiating charge in Eebruary 1859. lu report- 
ing the result of the annual tout on the 10th June 1550, he remarks 
that the season was peculiar, as Um whole of the annual rainfall look 
ploee between the 16th July and 1st Angnst 185B. The rain fell in a 
deluge in Ajmere and Bc.awur. All the tanks were filled suddenly and 
many burst. Tlie nullahs flowed with sneli violence that acres of land 
in many places were washed away. The Ilnmsav Lake which had never 
been known to have filled before overflowed ; tlic Ana Sagar Lake rose 
five feet in as many hours, the water flowed over the embankment 
which was considerably injured, and the houecs on the bund were all 
under water. The kbntecf cinp rotted in the ground, and when after 
the waters had subsided, a re-sowing took place, the seed for want of 
further tain failed to germinate. Though the ruin was so heavy in Ay- 
mere and Bcawnt, the pctgnnnahs of Todghur and Saroth were parched 
with drought. Captain Davideen’s attention was epcoially directed to 
the repaire of the tanla, especially in llamsar, where they had been 
made without foundations in bad soil, and where all the embankmoats 
were mnch shaken. The rubbee crop was very good, and the icvonuc 
of the year hardly snlfcred. 

192. Majof JC/oy/i.— Major Lloyd returned from furlough and took 
charge on the 12th July 1859, and on the 7th December he reported on 
the condition of the district and on the points raieed by Captain Brooke's 
B^ort. Five villages had oomc under kham management in Ajmero 
and eeven in Bcawur. In three out of the twelve the recall of direct 
management had been to show that there was no actual loss, and these 
were resettled at Colonel Dixon's assessment, In the others a summary 
settlemont was ooneluded for a less sum than that assessed, or they were 
held bhom. The history of one of those kham villages may be given as 
a foroible example of the evil offcote which sometimes followed Colonel 
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Dixon’s melihod o£ osseBstnenl. The villaga of Akbri in tbe Ajmen 
peignnnab had been assessed by Mr, Edmonsione at Enpees 650, the 
average collections for the previons ten years having been Bnpees 60S. 
Colonel Dixon constrnoted a tank in toe village, which cost Enpees 
10,816, The tank had been in fnll working order for several years before 
the 21 years’ settlement and the highest collections ever obtained were 
Enpees 1,326, Colonel Dixon added 8 per cent, on the outlay of the 
tank to Mr. Edmostone’s assessment which gave a standard assessment 
of Enpees 1,515. The actnal assessment was Enpees 1,530. As long as 
Colonel Dixon lived, remissions were yearly granted, amoanting in 
1854 to Enpees 450, and in 1856 to Enpees 670. In 1857, the year of 
Colonel Dixon's death, tha village became kham, and Enpees 889 were 
oollected, Eham management was oontinned till 1871, the average collec- 
tions of the years from 1857 to 1860 being Enpees 1,330 at two-thirds of 
the produce. In 1871 a farm was given of tbe village for Enpees 1,530, 
the old assessment. The farming lease has utterly mined the village. 
The average gross collections of the farmer for two years were Rupees 
1,385. and this he only obtained by screwing the last anna out of the 
people. In the year 1873-74 the people praetioally refused to cnitivate. 
The earthworks on the railway had been started and the village preferred 
gaining a eobsistence on them to working the soil for the benefit of the 
former. The village has now been assessed at Rupees 858, including 
Enpeee 160 water revenue. Major Lloyd proposed to remedy the silting 
up of the weirs by two or throe times ploughing decj)ly the dry^beds of 
tho streams daring the hot winds. He remarksthat the plan of foakmg 
slnices was tried and abandoned by Colonel Dixon'. In May 1860, aftw 
a lengthened tonr through the district, he s'libmitted a long and interest- 
ing report on its goiwral eondiliou and the measures he had adopted for 
its improvement. In comparing his recollection of the district from 
1849 to 1863 with its state in 1860, Major Lloyd was struck with tha 
signs of increasing prosperity which were discernible. Lauds which he 
remembered covered with briars and low jungle presented sheets of 
luxuriant oultivation. New houses were springing up and the carafni- 
ness of the petite euthfe in Upper Mhairwatra excited his admiration. 
He formed the putwarees into circles, a measure commenced by Captain 
Brooke, and arranged for a systematic revision of the settlement reootus, 
and a fresh distribation of the revenue. Ae regards the load scbject to 
eubmersion he made some temporary arrangements, and proposed to 
exchange it for common lands on the completion of his records. 

193. Seaeom from 1860 to 1888.— The rainy season of 1860 was a 
had one. What rain fell fell in showers insulHcient to fill the tanks 
before the end of Angnst, and there was no rain in September. The 
khureef failed, and bnt for the fovourable season in Marwar the district 
would have soffered as much as the greater part of the North-Westein 
Provinces. The work of re-distribntion of tho revenue was held in 
abeyance and never recommenced. Major Lloyd made an estimate of 
the probable onttnrn in each estate and fixed the amount to be colleeted, 
the balance to be snspended and the sum to be remitted. Subscriptions 
for the relief of the distress were ooUeoted in Ajmere to the^ amonot of 
Rupees 6,000, and charity was distributed through the prineipal Seths. 
Major Lloyd made over charge to his let Assistant, Major Davidson, on 
the 15th Angnst 1863, and with him departed the idea that judgment 
was requisite in controlling tbo,macbinery of aollection. The year 1863 

^ oS 
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TFaBayeat o£ extraordiaary rain aretaging 45 inohcs; the rain waa 
spread over a long tiina and was not violent enough to damage the tanke. 
The khnree£ lailcd : the rabbee was magnificent. The revenne was col- 
lected in full and the Boaccity which prevailed in the adjoining States 
kept prices very high. The rainy seasons of 1864, 1885, and 1866 were 
rema^ble illnstrations of the great value of the tanks, for without the 
tanka each of these years wonld have been one of oonsidorablc distress. 
In 1864 there was on' average fall, but all the rain fell before the 
second week of August. In 1865 there was no rain until the second 
week in August, and it stopped in the second week of September; a few 
heavy showers, however, generally filled the tanks. In^ltGG the rains 
began in the second week of August and fell oontinuously and lightly 
t'll the end of the month, In some parts the tanks were not filled, in 
others there were very heavy falls. There was a violent hail-atorm in 
March 1867, which deatroyed the erops about Benwur and many of tho 
wells dried up owing to the deficient rain for three years. The revenue, 
however, was collected in full. 

194. Mr, liidsialc, Offieer.—A.t tho commencement of 

the yrar 18CT, Mr. S, 0. B. Bidsdale was appointed Settlement Oflicer 
in Ajmere and joined his appointment on the 13th January, The 
settlement did not expire till 1870 and Mr. Eidsdale was sent thus 
early into the field in order to provide for tho insttuclion of the pnt- 
warccs, and that all preliminary difficulties might be snrmonnted. Mr, 
Bidsdale writes that ho found the putworecs entirely ignorant of sur* 
veying, while only one o! them was acquainted with Nagri. Classes 
were formed for their instruction, but the work progressed but slowly; 
and it was not till November 1807 that the survey was commenced. 

A number of boundary disputes were decided, and in the case of several 
of the large villages, which consisted of a parent village and several 
hamlets, Mr. Bidsdale, with tho sanction of the Board of Bevenue, 
formed tho hamlets into separate villages, On the 36tli Nov ember 
1808 settlcinent operations were closed on account of the famine which 
Was impending. By this date a total area of 134,447 acres had been 
measured out of a total of 580,685 acres at a cost of Bupecs 43,178. 
Owing to the changes caused by the famine, however, it was found 
necessary to have all this work done over again at the present revision, 
19o. Mafor Dotidion, Deputy Comm«Mie»er.— -The season of 1867 
was a favourable one, the overage fall at 15 stations was SI ’6 inches. 

In the previous year the Deputy Commissioner had unnoticed introduced 
almost important change into tho system of colleoting the revenue. 
Hitherto the revenue had been collected from oaoh individual tenant, 
through she Inmberdar indeed, but by means of a Tchsil Chupprassio 
who assisted the Inmberdar iu summarily oolleoting the earns due. 

* j rough and ready one, but was suited to tho tenure 

and had worked well. Major Davidson, however, now suddenly refused 
to allow the Tehsil Chupprassioe to be thus employed. The headmen 
were reminded that it was their duty to distrain the property of 
those who neglected to pay their quotas, and that the only duty of 
uovernment was to collect the revenue from the headmen and to adopt 
processes of ooeroion against them should the revenne not be paid. A 
system of dastaks was iniroduoed and 1,747 dastaks each charged 

its fee were issnd in 1866-67. Captain Repton sucooeded Major 
avidson in April 1808, and strictly adhered to the arrangoments of 
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hit predecessor. The putiwarees were kept at settlement work and the 
nidofTehsil Chupprassies was refnisd; 2,159 dastaks were issned in 
this jear. The revenue was realized with difficulty and in eight 
Tillages it was eventually found necessary to concede the aid ofe 
ohupprassie for whom the village paid, 

] 96. Famine of 1868-69. — ^The following year will long be memo- 
rable in Rajpootana as the commencement of the most disastrous famine, 
which within the memory of the existing generation bad visited 'the 
country. Scarcity is seldom absent from some part of Rajpootana and 
it is chronic in the eastern jiart of Marwar and in Rikaneer, In ordi- 
nary years ol scarcity, the people in afflicted tracts taught patience by 
constant adversity, emigrate with their families and cattle to more 
favoured regions and return to their homes in time for the sowings of the 
succeeding year. It is only when both the south-western and north- 
eastern monsoon fail that a general and disastrous famine is experienced. 
Then Rajpootana, has hitherto been destined to the miseries of a terrible 
famine of the three great necessaries of life— grain, grass, and water, 
called in the connry a “ tirual or treble famine. The first famine in 
Rajpootana, an account of which has been handed down in writing, 
occurred in the year 1061 A.D. The memorial of it is preserved in the 
beautiful marble hand erected at Kankronli in Meywar at the ex]iense 
of a million eterling by Maharana Raj Sing of Oodeypoor to save his 
people daring the dire calamity . Other famines occurred in 1746, and 
in 1789, the latter of which is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, which is said to have lasted five years, 
and has gained the name of Panchkal. Three-fourths of the cattle died, 
and as stated in the record of the famine of 1661 man ate man. Large 
tracts of country were depopulated by the famine and traces of the 
devastation caused by it were visible in Aj mere at the beginning of 
British rule. Since the famine of 1812 no general famine had oc- 
curred in Rajpootana. There had been abundance of local Boarcity, and, 
as has been already related, there was severe scarcity in Ajmere in 1819, 
in 1824, in 18, 8.1, and in 1848. The famine of 186] which was sc 
severe over the North-Western Provinces, only nffected the eastern por- 
tions of Rajpootana including Jeypoor and TJlwur, and the countries 
dependent on the south-western monsoon including Marwar were blessed 
with a plentiful harvest. . . , 

197. Por some years previous to 1868 the seasons Had been irre- 
gular, and as we have seen the rainfall of 1864, 1865, and 1866 was 
very deficient in Ajmere. In 1864 the rains broke np very early and 
the khureef was only half an average crop; in 1865, tht rains com- 
menced veryJate so that all the early crops were lost and only half the 
latter crops were saved. In 1866 the rains were late and light, 186? 
had been better than its predecessors, bnt the country entered on the 
famine with its stocks of grain exhansted. 

198. The rainfall of 1868 was unfavourable from the commence- 
ment. The early rains of June, were not snffioiently heavy to allow 
the cultivators to plough the land and put in the eeed. ^ From the Ist 
June 1863 to 1st June 1869, the average fall for all the stations of Ajmere- 
Mhairwarra was only 7 *4 inches or about one-third of an average fall. 
The state of Jeypoor was as bad and at Jodhpoor no rain whatever fell dor- 

' the rainy season or at least not enough to be measured by a pluviometer. 
•>ip south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the Aravali. East of 
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the Aiavali the rains fell only over the Indore Districts hut did not 
extend over Central India and Bnndelcund, the starving population of 
which provinces flocked into Malwa. In Guzerat a terrible flood in the 
early part of Augnst swept all before it. The people saved themselves 
by getting on eminences and olimbiug trees, and the country was under 
water for days. Cattle and stocks of groin and fodder were swept away, 
and the element searched out and destroyed the stores of grain below 
ground. No rain fell subsequently and Guzerat itself had to undergo 
the hardships of scarcity. The north-eastern monsoon had equally failed 
and great scarcity overshadowed the North-Western Provinces. Ajmere 
was thus isolated in the midst of a famine tract; it had no supplies of 
its own, and owing to the utter failure of forage the price of which was 
in many places actually dearer than grain, no carts could travel, nor 
could the pack bullock of the Banjaras of which there are hundreds of 
thousands in llajpootana aud Central India travetse the country. The 
only means of transport which was available was camels. All the 
kafilas employed traders, however, cease, travelling in the rains, 
partly because no return loads of salt can be carried during that season, 
and partly beoause agreeably to the time-honoured custom of the coun- 
try camels ate then turned out to graze. No regnlar organization for 
the supply of graiu by camels was attempted by the local Administration. 

199. Towards the end of August 1S6S, emigration commenced 
from Ajmere-Mhairwarra. Wheat at this time was selling in Ajmere 
at 10 seers; barley, jowar, and grass were 12 seers per rupee. Snt^ was 
the scarcity of fodder that cows were ofiered for sale at Rupee 1 each 
and good plough cattle at Bupces 10 a pair. No grass could be pro- 
cured by the Cautonmeut of Nuseccrabad. The horses of the Artillery 
Battery were sent away altogether, and the small cavalry detachment 
which remained had to fetch forage from Necmuch, a distance of 150 
miles. Relief works were commenced, and iu November 1805 the Deputy 
Commissioner who had either pcrsonnlty or through his subordinates visited 
every portion of the district, reported on the condition of the country. 
Half the cattle had been driven to Malwa owing to absence of fodder. 
The khureef had practically failed entirely. The water in the wells was 
scanty and had become so brackish that it was unfit for purposes of irri- 
gation. In some places where the crops had sprouted, no grain owing to 
lack of moisture had been formed and the stalks had been cut to feed 
the cattle. The people were apathetic and entirely in the hands of the 
money-lenders who would make no advances. In January, Pebruary, 
and March 1869, 1*2 inches of rain fell, but there was no baranee cultiva* 
tion, and the area under crop in the rubbee was confined to those looali- 
ties where well-irrigation was procurable, for none of the tanks had any 
water. Mildew and hail-storms attacked the scanty crop and there 
Was practically a total loss of both crops. The distress was intensified 
by the crowds of emigrants from Marwar who oame with their herds in 
search of food and pasture, and who trenched considerably on the scanty 
supplies of food remaining and consumed the little grass in the district. 
Emigration from Ajmere-Mhairwarra now want on with re-donbled 
speed, and the people were reduced to the necessity of supporting them- 
selves on the bark of the khejra tree and roots, which they mixed with 
grain and ground up to make bread. Foor-houses were now established 
aud the country tvaifed in eager expectation for the rains of 1569. 
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200. The hot oeaaon of ] 869 was miuenallj protracted, aod it wae 
not till the middle of July that the loog-looked for rains set in. and the 
people were enabled to plough their fields. In many places where there 
were no cattle, the men making small plonghs for the purpose, yoked 
themselvee in place of their oxen, and laboriously turned up a furtonr, 
while the women dropped in the grain. There was hardly any rain, 
however, in Auenet (only 1^ inch was measureii in Ajmere) and the dis- 
tresE now began to reach its culminatiug point, as the prospects of a 
kbnreef horrest gradually disappeared. Barks and roots even were 
scarce, and the mortality was frightful. A copious rainfall in September 
to some extent revived the hopes of the people, bnt these were soon dee* 
tilled to be dashed. Swarms of locnste batohed in deypulmere and 
Bikaneer invaded Marwar, Ajmere, Tonk, and the northern parts of 
Meywar and devoured every green thing, 'ihn estimated loss was of 
maize 46 per cent., of jowar S6, of bajra 67, of cotton 58, of til 73, of 
pulses 8i per cent. Grain was literally not now procurable, barley was 
selling dnring the month of September according to the price lists of 
Ajmere at seers ; the highest price it reached was three eeers, bnt men 
with money in their hands could not get food in the city of Ajmere. 
Importation from Bhawani and Bewari now commenced and convoys of 
camels coming for the Sambhur salt daily brought large supplies. In 
August 1869 an application was made to the Government of the North* 
W estern Pravinces to deepaleb grain from Agra, but the cousigameat 
arrived after grain had become cheap. At the close of the famine tlie 
Deputy Commiesioner estimated the losses at 26 pur cent, of the popula- 
tion ot 42G,0UU, at 33 per cent, of the cattle, and 60 per cent, of 
ploughs. Government had spent altogether Bupees 16,80,074, and of 
this amount 2,80,000 are caloulatod as having been given in gratuilous 
relipf by Government. 

20L Into the vexed question of the adequacy of the relief ad- 
ministration it is no part of the object of this sketch to enter. A full 
accnnnt of what was done will be found in Colonel Brooke's " Account of 
the famine in Hajpootanu,'' winch was published in tJie GaecUeof Indta 
of the 25th February 1871. The District OflScersdid all that men could 
do, but no addition whatever was made to the ordinary district staff, and 
ill August 1869 there was no grain in the country wherewith to feed the 
people who necessarily died. The rnins of 1870 were ratlier below .the 
average. Ajmere got 21 inolies, Beawur 10'7, Todghur 10 * 8 , bnt no ram 
fell after August. The Deputy Commissioner reported that the state of 
apathy and demoralization of the people, owing to the misery of the last 
two years, was such that nothing availed for the collection of the revenue, 
save active coercive rneasnres and these except in two instances had been 
effectual. In Beawnr this year seed wheat was selling at 5 to 6 seers 
per rupee, barley at 7 seers, gram at 4> seers, and was generally repay- 
able with 100 per cent, interest In Todghur seed wheat was selling 
at 2i to 8 seers, barely at 3J to 5 seers, repayable at 12 seers and 18 
Beers^respectively, 

202. Hutoty of edlleetioiu during ihe famine,— history of the 
colleotions daring the famine years may be briefly related. Though there 
was an ntter failure of the kbnreef crop of 1868, yet the first instalment 
only was suspended ; 2,152 dastaks were issued in this year, and the 
attaohment of the movabletproperty of the patels was resorted to._ The 
patels were allowed the aid of chupprassies to realize the autumn instal- 
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ments from their oo*BhnrerSt for the rnhhee they collected without 
asBistance. ' The number of private sales and mortgoges largely increased, 
and many mortgages are recorded to have been made in order to procnre 
subsistence and to diacbarge the (ioverument revenuet Yet in this year 
ftbs of the Government revenue were collected and the people borrowed 
the money to pay it, Bnpees 42,U0U were remitted and the balance by a 
procedure hitherto unknown in Ajmere-Mbairwarra added to the demand 
of the succeeding year. In that year when ns we have seen locusts 
devoured more than half of a very indifferent kbureof harvest, and when 
Government was feeding the agricultural popnlationlon the relief works, 
a sum in excess of the settlement demand was collected. In 187(i>7L 
when seed grain was at famine prices and the country was struggling to 
recover from the eCEecte of the famine, thirty villages and nearly all the 
largest ones were given in farm from the ruhbee harvest for the amount 
of their arrears, some 40,000 Rupees. The Deputy Cummissioaer wrote 
that the people though quite capable of doing so declined to pay and 
anticipated the best results from the measure. The amount collected in 
this year was Rnpees 2,13,160. In tivc villages the proprietors of their 
own accord transferred their engngomeuls to lessees. The last three 
years present nothing particularly worthy of record. The revenue has 
been collected and the years have been average ones. In accordance with 
the orders of the Government of India iii letter No. 116 K., dated 3rd 
May 1872, summary settlements have been made in ten of the most 
distressed villages, five of which had been given in farm to Seth Rajanal 
who had lost heavily on his lease. 

203. ColUetiont in Uiiairaarra, — ^In Mhairwarra it was fonnd 
utterly impossible to collect the revenue during the famine years, and 
eventually the arrears have been remitted, A summaiy settlement was 
made for Mhairwarra from the year 1872*78, which was ot a reduction 
of 32 per cent, on the settlement demand. The oollectinns from Mhair* 
warra during the period of settlement are shown in the accompanying 
table for periods of five years : — 
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This table is {nBtraotive.^ The Grst period shorn the faTonnbIs jean 
after the settlement, during the second remiisious were allowed. The 
revenue durmg the third period was rigorously collected, and the fontlh 
period, which includes one 3 ’ear of the summary settlement, shows the 
average paid by Mhaimarra during the famine and sahsequent yean. 

204. Metnlta of the Famine . — The result of the famine lias hea 
to throw the dietriet into a state of indebtedness from which it/n 
doubtful if it will over recover. The assessment has never beenliglil, 
and the people have always bean a oulliv.itiug tenantry, living from 
hand to mouth, and with no resonrces beyond those of the currsot 
harvest. It is mueh to be regretted that instead of removing Mr. 
Bidsdale at the time of greatest need, that officer had not been directed 
to conclude a summary settlement on the assets of the villages u 
deteriorated by the famine. Instead of this the Government reveaus 
was rigorously exacted from men whom at the eame time Govemmeat 
was feeding at the relief works, and who from the nature of the etii , 
had nothing wherewithal to pay. The experiment of farming tbs 
villages while it has conclusively proved how heavy the assessment xnr, 
hiis been productive of nothing but injury to the farmers and the cnlti' 
vators. One eSeot which follows on every yetir of scarcity was specially 
observable in the district during the famine, and this is the opportunity 
which is given to the grain-dealers to secure what wonld otherwise be bad 
debts. There is always a large amount of unsecured debt which bast^ 
descended from father to eoui or ooueists of extortious of flie erain-dealere 
which they could not recover iu a Civil Court. A starring man is act 
overcautious as to what he puts his name to, and the gnin-dealers fonsd 
their opportunity in the necessity of tne cultivators who, if they re* 
quired food, were obliged to sign bonds or to mortgage their lands for 
the full amount whicli the graiii'dealers stated was due to them. Tbi) 
process was very extensively carried out in AL bail wars and especisliyic 
the Todgbnr Tebsil. 


205. Mortgagee and Saleej—Tbe sccoropanying table shows tbe 
amount of mortgage debts found existing at tbe present revision ot 
settlement in each assessment circle, as well as the sales which ban 
taken place since last settlement. Many mortgages have no doebt 
escaped record, and many of them are of old standing and cannot belaid 
to the account of the famine, hut the indebteduess on mortgage debts 
alone which exists in the district is euffioiuiitly appalling, amnnoting ci 
it does in all three tehsils to Rupees 11,55,437. The mortgages in tbe 
district are almost all of tbe usnfnictuary kind, hut it is only in lan 
cases that the mortgagee takes possession of the land. The custon ii 
for the mortgagor at the date of writing the mortgage bond to writ! 
what is called a " Gugri 'Ebatt ” covenanting to pay tbe mortgagee »J 
rent yearly either ao many maunds of grain per hundred rupees of tbe 
mortgage debt (generally ten to fifteen maunds), or, when cash is j»'d» 
from 5U to 18 per cent, interest on the mortgage debt is tbe sum rop"' 
lated for. The rent of the land bears generally no rrlation whatever to 
the value of the produce. In Mbairwarra there has been a land of 
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cultivator having to pay 
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hove OBBumed a rate of 24 per cent, as the average interest on the debti 
The fignres then go to prove that an aunuol sum of Rupees 2,77,328, or 
more than the net Government revenue, passes into the hands of the 
money-lenders. In Todghur Tehsil the amount of indebtedness is sur- 
prising, amounting os it does to an annual drain on the cultivators of 
three times the Government revenue. Besides these debts secured on 
the land, there are large sums duo on unexecuted decrees by agricul- 
turalists in tlic Ajmcre-Beawur and Nusseerabad Small Cause Courts, 
and an unknown amount secured b}’ bonds. 


Slttiement oj morlgaged lands and lands sold since Iasi setllemeal. 
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Bs. 

Bs. 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

BnmBor 

• • « 

4,050 

37,753 

21,095 

1,329 

19,801 

22 

16 

Baistiu 

• • • 

2,235 

00,173 

15,882 

319 

13,182 

29 

88 

Oangiram 

• • • 

2,533 

40,241 

3, OSS 

400 

6,409 

16 

14 

Ajmero 

• ■ ■ 

2,533 

1,24,392 

23,855 

750 

40,125 

43 

53 

Fooshkat 

• • • 

313 

20,817 

0,430 

44 

2,745 

37 

62 


Total 

12,501 

B 

82,890 

2,878 

80,702 

27 

28 

Boawnr 

» • • 

3,723 


33,170 

1,927 

82,411 

13 

17 

Chang . 

■ ■ ■ 

475 


4,501 

87 

2,209 

10 

59 

Sbamghnr 

• * • 

1,313 


12,730 

SOI 

13,160 

39 

86 


Total < 

5,541 

1, 08,621 

40,470 

2,325 

47,797 

80 

SI 

Bhac^n 

« » t 

1,315 

07,400 

10,170 

90 

8,541 

61 

95 

Bawor . 

t • f 

3,740 

3,03,813 

72,922 

91 

15,034 

31 

165 

Toaghnr 

• 

3,303 

2,70,158 

64,854 

278 

50,012 

80 

180 


Total 

8,430 

0,41,401 

1,53,302 

459 

73,597 

77 

160 

Total llhein7arra , 


8,10,025 

94,432 

3,784 

1,21,835 

68 

44 

Total Ajmoto distriot . 


11,55,437 

2,77,828 

6,682 

22,147 

44 

86 


tt ^nsianee of indelUdnas,--h particular instance will illustrate 
ne sMe of indebtedness, and I take the village of Rnsulpoora in Per. 
gunnaii Ajmere, composed half of Deswalis and half of Gnjars, and 
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where there were no mortgages before the famine. Oae mortgage debb 
in the village are now Rupees 4,205. Half the ohii and mote 
half the abi is mortgaged; there is practically no talahL In 82 beegabi 
the mortgagees are in possession; inG4beegahB instdments have been 
agreed on for the payment of the mortgage debt, ad bonds 'writtim 
accordingly and the owners are in-posscssion : in 166 brngahs the owmn 
ora in possession and pay gngri which amounts to 105 mannds, atf 
Rupees 48. The rate of interest was originally fisd much higher, 
but the bunias could not collect it, and as the people &reatened to We 
the district altogether if not relieved, the rent at Wt exacted has beea 
much reduced. ^ one cuss when 18 monn^ was stifilated as rent it 
had been reduced to three mnnnds. The village ie a Tsy poor one, and 
the bnniasbave been content to take here some 12 peremt. on their debt 
rather than lose their money. The village was assessed at last settle 
meat at Rupees 732, and the present assessment is Rupees 572, yet is 
reality the produce of the village has to meet a demand of absnt 
Rupees 1,100 now, instead of Rupees 7S2 before the fsnine. A succee 
sioD of goodeeasons may help the people ont of their difficulties, bat a 
snccession of good seasons is a thing more to be wished far than expected 
in this part of Rajpootana. To protect the people agaost the bnnias in 
the matter of these gugri bonds, and to ensure that the rent slipnlated 
for sliall bear some jiroportion to the produce of the led mortgaged, it 
has been deemed expedient to introduce a tenant Invr into the draft 
regulation on substantive law, which is now before the Government oj 
India. 

207. Remerh on tie sj/ttm of eoUeelion.—’ThB fetoir of collec* 
tions has snfficiently demonstrated what was already abnnaantly clear, 
from a consideration of the tenure that a mouzahwar settlement cannot 
Eucoeed in Ajmere-Mhairwarra. By the term mouzahwar I mean a 
settlement where the assessment is based on the average of good end bad 
seasons, and where the principle of joint responsibil^ is enforced in 
the collection of the revenue. The seasons present too great vioiMitodes 
to allow of an eqoal annual demand being assessed, brt this difficolty 
has been partially surmounted in the present revision by the assessment 

of water revenue (amounting in Ajmere-Mhairwarra fe Rupees 55;j4S2 

out of Rupees 2,01,567) separately from the land revenae on the unirn- 
gated aspect. The assessment on the dry aspect inclndei the aBsesement 
of well-land, but in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water 
revenue- will be remitted each year The principle of joint rasponslbih^ 
has not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the cniti- 
vated area cannot be largely increased in any village) in which it would 
be just to enforce it. Its evils, however, have been le&iced to a min^ 
mum. All well khown and recognized divisions of a rillage have been 
allowed to choose a headman and to each cultivator has been pemitted 
the option of deciding through which of the patels he vrill pay his rsve- 
nue. The total amount payable through each pateJ has been added no, 
and a list of each headman's oonstitnents given to the hodman and filed 
with the record. Thus in a village paying Rupees 1,(80 there may be 
five patele, two responsible for Rupees 850 each, one for 290, one for 126, 
and one for Rupees 76. The Tehsildar knows exactly how mnoh he 
shonld collect uom each patel, and if the representative of any thok or 
patti cannot be made to pay, very valid reasons indeed shmld be adduced 
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before the ropreeentativcs of the of.her dieieioDB of the village ebonld be 
called on to make good the dcficienoj. Prirnd faeit in aaon a case tho 
Bum should be remitted. In the draft Bcgnlation on aubstantivc law it 
has been proposed to abolish the power or distraint now possessed by 
headmen bnt never exercised, and to allow each patel summarily to sue 
defanltcrs among his conetitnents in the Court of the Tebsilder. Here 
the causes of default must be enquired into, and it is provided that the 
Tcbsildar after giving a decree shall himself proceed to exeente it on tbo 
verbal application of the headman. If the decree is impossible of cxccu- 
tion, he shall report to the Deputy Commissioner who shall give orders 
for the arrear being collected from the representative, or for its being in* 
eluded in the list of remissious or suspended balnnces. In all ordinary 
years the headmen will collect, but if any diflioulty arises, tbo Tcbsildar 
is forced to enquire into its caascs, and if be cannot collect it from the 
defaulter, to give hie reasons for further action. If this system is fairly 
worked and' it is simple enough, the ditTiculty of collecting the revenue 
will -be much reduced, and an assurance will 'bo obtained t'unt the remis* 
sions which may be sanctioned reach the actual sufCercrs. 

203. liitlory of Pr/ccr.— The history of prices during the last 53 
years shows that high prices and low revenue [are generally co-existent. 
Prices were high in the first year or two of our rule, less from dcncicncy 
of prodnee than from the demand of the adjoining States which were 
BuQering from the devastations of Ameer Kban. Since then defieioncy 
of produce has been the main Ctause of high prices. Any system of as- 
sessment, therefore, founded on the prices of grain and rising os they 
rise, is quite impracticable in this part of India. The difliculty of 
rcsouing the people from the debt which now weighs them down is 
enormous. In the case of the istumrardais Government has out the 
knot by itself liquidating the debts and taking a moderate interest from 
the indebted Tbakoors, but this could not be proposed in tbo case of the 

e owners of the khalsa. Something might bo done by the cstab- 
ent of Savings Banks on a popular basis, bnt these would bo only 
useful after the people had got out of debt, nod when the bunias could 
not touch their little boards. At present the Civil Courts allow of no 
savings. The whole population is in debt, and their creditors leave the 
people a mere subsistence. In going through a village when the crop 
is ripe, one is sure to meet a Civil Court Maaknri Peon. His duty is to 
prevent the owner of a field touching a blade of the produce. When 
the crop is fit for the sickle, tbe Govornment revenue is first dis- 
eharged, and the remainder swept into tbe oofters of tbo grain-doalor, 
who allows tbe cultivator merely enough to prevent him abandoning 
tbo ungratcfnl task of onltivating. A provision has been inserted in 
the substantive law, forbidding the Civil Courts to dcorcc a higher 
amount ns interest than the amount of the originol principal. An 
ordinary rate on loans is that known os “ Sbakh Siwaya” or 25 per cent, 
per harvest, equal to 60 per cent, per annum. The proposal to 
establish a State granary at Ajmerc and to take the revonne from tbe 
worst villages in kind, might not bo undeserving of considorolion, bnt 
that the Bailway now nearly completed from Agra to Ajmero, and 
which ^ is destined to bo extended to Bombay, will rescue the district 
from its isolatod condition and prevent the toouxxenco of any such 
calamity as that of the veara ISGS'and IBGQ. 
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cHAPTaa VIII. 

Cttfi and value of produce, 

209. The accompaRjiD^ Statement shows the acietge o£ the Tarion8[ 
crops on the ground during the year of measurement, and is an attempt 
to estimnto the averoso produce of oech tehsil and its total value. 
oerence under crops includes do-fnsH land or land growing two cro^ 
and the price currents on which the calculation has been framed are the' 
averages of the octnnl prices current at each TehSfor the lost 21 
years. The prices actually ruliug now are slightly higher than the 
averages in which have been included the years of famine, but 1 have ' 
preferred to leave the averages ns they are than to strike other ones. 
Prices have been falling steadily since the famine, and the result of the 
advent of the Kailway will to keep them permnently at a rate 
slightly above that prevailing in the Agra market^ bat lower thaa the 
normal rates of the district. 
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210. Tbe estimate of tbe averoge produce bns been founded more on 
tbe resnlte of inquiry among the cultivators and inspeetiou of jagHire- 
dars and farmers’ accounts than on actual experiments of catting and 
weighing the produce. Such experiments rverc made by Mr. Ridsdnle 
in 1868 and by myself in 1878 and 1878, bnt tbe results gave such 
unaccountable jrariations that the method was abandoned as untrusN 
worthy. To obtain anything like a tme average in this way, the trials 
should extend over large areas and a series of years. None of the higher 
oGBoials have leisure to superintend more than n few experiments, and it 
is impossible to make 'the lower grades of ofEcinls careful nud to prevent 
the best Gelds only being chosen. The weight of grain depends a good 
deal on the time when it is cut, that out early in the year being much 
heavier than that cut later ; yet no one can tell the exact deduction 
which should be allowed on this account. The experiments, however, 
are useful as a test, and they go to prove that tlie best well*irrigiitea 
land will give about 20 maunds of barley or maize and 15 mannds of 
wheat per acre. The amount which has been assumed as the average in 
it jmere is exactly half of this. 

211. The crops have been divided into three classes, the Grst com- 
prising sugarcane, poppy, and what may be called gai^en produce ; the 
second consisting of the main staples which arc sown in irrigated land, or 
in land submerged in the tanks; tbe third comprising the grains wliich 
nre sown olmost exclusively in unirrigatod laud. In Ajmerotliebaruni 
area is 74,266 acres, the area of crops of the third class is 08,054 acres, 
and if the area of unirrigated cotton, maize, wheat, and i>arley be added, 
there are about 4,000 acres of unirrigated land ocoupied by gram and 
hejar, which arc generally sown in abi land. In Beawur the barani 
area is 10,840 acres, that of Todghnr is 8,938, closely approximating 
to tbe area of the tbira class. The claseiGcation, tlierefoie, sbows pretty 
fairly the graduations from fully irrigated to unirrigated crope, the 
intermediate olass being of those crops which genorally nre irrigated, and 
in tbe four crops of cotton, maize, wheat, and barley, the unirrigated area 
is Bcparately sown, bejar, goji, and gram are generally grown in nbi land. 

212. It will be seen that the chief crops of tbo district are barley 
and jowar whiob occupy respectively 20 and ] 7 per cent, of the crop 
area. Maize occupies 1 3 por cent., til and bajra occupy 0 and 8 per 
cent., respectively, and after these at a considerable interval comes cotton 
with 8,219 acres, aud gram with 9,548. The ouliivation of sugarcane 
is confined in Ajmere to the Pooshkur volley whore it is grown without 
irrigation, and wlicrc a crop is taken for three consecutive years without 
re-sowing. In the jaghire villages of this circle Itupeos 10 per acre 
is the regular rent paid for sugarcane. Tbe rates of rent in the jagbiie 
cstatee, where except in the case of sugarcane, maize, and cotton, the 
revenue is taken in kind, are generally equivalent to one-fourth the 
produce, and this would make the produce worth about Rupees 40 per 
acre. The cultivation of melons is almost oxolnsively the occupation of 
a particular caste called Keers, and is obieily carried on in the sandy beds 
ofnnllahs as at Saradbnain Ajmore, andat ^aindrahin Beawur. The 
Keers do not pay more than Rupees 2 a beegah or Rupees 5 nn nore to 
the village community, mid in Beawnr the rate is generally one Rupee a 
heegah, .Poppy is not' made info opium in the Ajmere Distiiot, bnt 
sold under the form of poppy-heads. In Bouwar and Todghnr the jnice 
is exiraoted in the usual toilsome maunor by a number of inoisions on 
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the head of the plant. It mil be reen that the priceearrent of Beaim 
differs eonaiderably from that of Todglmr, which is to be eiplsiMdbi’ 
the foot that in Todghur the price onrrent is that of the raw juice calld' 
andh.'' This is either sold on the spot to bnnias or carried by tte 
people themselves to Palee, where it is manufaetured into opiiun. Ai 
bas been pointed oat in-the followinf chapter, neatly the whole of (»•* 
opium produce may be considered an export trade. / ' 

did. _ Jowar is grown olmost entirely in nnirrigated land.sndii ' 
a very different orop from the J-nvarof the North-Western Ptovincs!, ’ 
where it is generally irrigated and mannred. Here it is stunted end 
seldom more than five feet in height, the stalks are thhtand the heads 
small. Except in the Todghur Tehsil, the baranilandcf the district , 
is very poor and possesses hardly any value. It is for the ooBt part 
parrially disintegrated rook, and if there is a lengthened break in the 
rains, as ia very often the case, the crop sown on it dries up. 'Hers 
was an abnonnally large nmonnt of land sown in the year of messure- 
tnent. Bujra in this district gives much the same outturn as jowot, - 
and is very inferior to the bajra of Marwar. The til in Ajmete-Mhair. 
warm is sown by itself, and it and the remaining crops of the thiid 
class have both a small and nneertain outtnm. 

Sl4. It is more difficult to arrive at a fair average outturn for 
crops, such as cotton, maize, wheat, and barley which are grown in 
cfaahi, talahi, abi, and bamni laud, and for these four eiaples I liaveV 
made a separate estimate for the unirrigated area, thmigli the abi 
has been included in the irrigated. The result of tlie iavestigatiun in 
the North-Western Frovinces into the ontturn of cotton for 1873-74 
points to about 90 lbs, of cleaned cotton, or S maands SO seers of kaiiaes 
as the average outturu per acre. There can be no doubt that the 
ontturn of the crop in the Doab, where cotton is chiefly grown in the 
Barali and Miinjafa fields around tlie village side, is mn^ larger than 
the oulturn of Ajmere, Sti,ll the present estimate is t maunds 10 
seers in Ajmere and 5 maunds 10 seers in Todghur of nncleaned cotton, 
or considerably more than tlie Nortli-West average. Itseems to me 
there can be little hesitation in be.Heving the latter calcoIatioD to he 
erroneons. In the jnghire villages where rent or levenue (for the two 
terms are synonymous in the jaghire) is taken according to the crop, 
Rupees 2-1 0 a heegah, or Itupees 6-9 on acre, is the ordinwy rate paid 
for land on which cotton is grown, and if tlie expenses of cnltivaticn 
which may be taken at two-fifths of the total value of the produce be 
added, it is clear that it would not i>ay any man at present prices to 
cultivate the crop if the value were only Rupees 15 or IS per acre. 
Yet it is notorious that the crop does pay ami the people themselves 
seldom speak of less than 8 or 9 maunds of nncleaned cotton fur a 
good crop. The estimate has been made in nncleaned cotton as the 
oiiltivators do not themselves clean the cotton, but make it over as 
picked to the merchants. The onttura of wlieat,lharley, and maize tttej 
be discossed together. The irrigated area of these crops inclndes chabi, 
talahi, and ahi land, bat the oottoro of these three rinses is by 
no means equal, nor is the onltnm of the land in eacli class anything 
like the same. It is only in the most favoured valleys that the wells 
have a permanent supply of water, while in years of unta»enrab)e rain 
many on the high grounds dry up entirely. It has licen sufficiently 
shown elsewhere that the value of lank-laud depends on the eapaciiy of 
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eaoli tank, and this varies from fall irrigation to no irrigation for tlio 
rubbee. Maize is a very precarious crop, and is often entirely drowned. 
Barley ie largely grown in abi land, whioli round tbe margins of the 
tanks is litte hotter if at all than nnirrigated land. Takingjall these 
facts into consideration, the estimate framed is not, 1 believe, too low. 

215. The value of the nveraee produce of Ajmere-Mbairwarra is 
thus estimated at Rupees 19,61,524. In this estimate is not included 
the value of straw and "bhoosa," hut in this district the value is 
almost nominal. There are no large towns which have n demand fnr 
this produce, and what is sold in the towns is hronglit in on men's 
beads from the adjacent villages and sold ot four annas or so a bundle 
without being weighed, and tlie rate does not more than cover the 
wages of the carriers, In the viUnwes straw and hhoosa is wasted. 
Grass lands are abundant in every village, and grass is regnlatly cut in 
moat villages. The cattle thrive better on it than on the less nutritious 
hhoosa, aod as long as they have grass the psoplo do not use bhoosaat all* 

216. The prices current on which the calculation has been made 
are the market rates ; but the price at which the cultivator has to sell 
his produce is much lower thau these. On the whole about 10 per 
cent . should be deducted from the estimate on this ground. Allowing 
for blioosa, however, tlie viilne of the average produce to the cultivators 
may be stated at Rupees 18,00,000. The assessment of the whole 
district is Rupees 2,61,557 without cesses, or with cesses Rupees 
8,04,693. The incidence of the assessment, however, is discussed at full 
in a Buhsequent olmpter. 

/ 217. Number of omers and fe«BH<s.~The accompanying State- 

moot shows the number of owners and tenants and the number of hold- 
ings in each assessmeat circle. The utimher of hnldings in Ajmere is 
18,278, giving an average of nearly sis acres per holding : — 
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In Beavur there ate 18,633 holdiD^ giving an avenge of two^iliirds 
of an acre on]^> This last resnlfc is due to the euoanons number of 
norigaged holdings^ which however are not teallj serrate holdings, as 
the mortgagee allows the mortgaged fields to be chiiivated bg their 
owners. The number of owners and tenants, bowewr, inTodghnris 
20,401, so that there is just one acre per sharer of oultinted land. Sub« 
division can hardly go mnch farther. ^ 

218. Jverage profit of a enUtpaier.-^Witb the aid of this atat* 
ment, the crop statement, and the statement of indebtedness given in 
the preceding chapter, it becomes possible to make an attempt to calou- 
late the average profits of a onliivator in each Tehsil. lihe valne of the 
average onttnm is aesnmed to be that shown in the orpp statement lose 
10 per cent. : from this mast be dednoted the Government revenue with 
cesses, the cost of prodhction inolading the snbsistenoe of the hnsband- 
man, aod interest on mortgage debts. The balance will be the net pro- 
fit or income of the agrionitnral classes in A jmere. The cost of produc- 
tion has ' been variously stated. In Mr. Hume's Cotton Report the 
details showing the total value of the produce of several fooJ-orops 
work ont to about half the value as absorbed by the cost of produotioo. 
In old times Government used to 'take one-half the produce from the 
cultivators, who probably had then bnt little morc^tW'tbe means of 
eubsistenae, bnt one-half is a high estimate for the rast of productinu, 
and two-fifths cost and three-fifths residue' is perhaps narer the truth. 
The Bcoount will then stand as follows 


Jjmcre, 

Value of prodace. WuctioDe. 

Sufeu, Xapeet, 

B,6B,46t Revenue , . . 1,66,862 

Cost of production . 3,36.1BS 
Interest , . . 88,886 


(,8&,i(0 


leaving a balance of Rupeoa 2,80,01A to he divided among 23,403 owners 
and cnitivators, thus giving Rupees 12 per annum to eadi sharer. 


Value of piodoee. 
Svpttt. 
6,31,418 


Beamr. 


Seveune . 
Cost of production 
Interest 


Reduetiona. 
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. . 76,142 
. . :;18,664 
. . 40,470 


zpsius 

leaving a balance of Rupees 2,03,236 to be divided among 13,826 owners^' 
and cnitivators, thus giving Rupees 14 per annum to eoBo sharer. 


Value of ptodnee. 

loighw 

Dsduetioni. 

JBupees. 


t*ptu. 

9,68,806 

Bovenue . . 

, e,089 
. U7.402 

Cost of production 


Itttorcst . . 

. yajsBi 
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loBTing B balance oE Rupees 4,058 only to be divided among 20,401 
eultivators and tenants. 

219, The .average profits of tbe BgriouUnral classes are thus Rupees 
4,87,803, and in Todghur where the land is as a rule mortgaged, and 
where the mortgagors pay generally one>half the produce to the wort- 
gegees and discharge the Government revenue besides, the people are a 
hand-to-mouth peasantry, with a mere Bnb«istence and with no resources 
beyond those of the current harvest. In A jmere and Beawur there is 
a certain amount of profit, but the produce of talabi land ie a flnctnat- 
ing item, and if there is no rain there will be no prodace. In a bad 
year the profits will lie nearly all absorbed by the loss of produce on 
talabi land. In Todghnr the produce is mneh more constant as it 
depends on wells. The reanlts are certainly provocative o£ criticism, 
but there is no doubt that the people have no accninniaiions, Tiie 
number oE owners includes nearly the whole mule populntiou, and in 
Tudgliurat least they ate much too numeroas for the soil. 

220. The income of the landowners iu the district ie no doubt supple 
mented by the profits on the common pasinre land of the village; they 
can get wood for fuel and for agricultural implements free of cost, 
but they make but little profits ; they are overwhelmed with debt, and 
each year of scarcity increases the amount of debt, until practically the 
land no longer belongs to the recorded proprietor. 

^ CHAPTER XI. 

y Trades Maunfaetures, and Mucation and Imtitutiont. 

221. Afmere Trade . — ^Thc city of Ajmere was in ancient times an 
entrepot for the trade between Bombay and Upper India, and a factory 
was established here in the early years of the East India Compai^ 
subordinate to that of Surat. The positiou of the distriot must always 
render it a mart for llajpootaua for the produce of Upper India and of 
the Bombay Presidency, inclnding European goods; but the province 
itself has no manufactuies and produces but little in excess of its own 
consumption. What import and export trade there is, is almost entirely 
a transit trade, and an import trade can only exist iu proportion as the 
province has something to ofier in exchange. 

222, The tiansit trade of the district is carried by camels and 
Banjara bullocks, .and till recently was much hampered by customs and 
duties. There was a transit duty, on export duty, town duties, and a 
tax called muppa. During the last years of the Mabratta rule the cus- 
toms were farmed for Rupees 31,000, and the taxes were retained in their 
integrity by Mr. Wilder. Muppa was the most vexations lax, and was 
the duty levied on the sale of every article in every village. Originally 
it was levied at the rate of Rupee 1-6 per cent, from persons not resid- 
ing in the place in which the articles were sold, so tliat the every day 
transanctions between the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, 
and the burden fell on what may be called the external trade of the 
village. The chief innovation introduced by Mr. Wilder was to levy the 
transit duty on the maund instead of on the hnllook or-osmel-load as hsd 
before been enstoma^, but his sucoessor, Mr. Cavendish, introduced otlier 
proviiicns which still farther fettered trade. He extended the muppa 
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tax to all tovTiiB as well as villages, and to the transaotiiids between tlia 
inhabitants of the same place, and xaiaed the rate to 2*6 per cent. 
He established a new duty in the towns of Ajmere and Kekree on ths 
sale of sugar, tobaoco, rice, and ghee, and for the transit trade intro- 
duced a system of rawanahs which fell with unmitigated severity on a'l- 
but tile richer merchants. Ho goods were allowed to enter the distiiti^ 
without a pass, and all the merchants were required to file a petitie^ 
to take out that pass, and again on the arrival of the goods within the 
precincts of the district or at the city of Ajmere, to subject them to 
examination and weighment, and thus prove their exact identity with 
the species and quantity mentioned in the rawanahs. order to 
prevent their goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile firms 
at Ajmere were obliged 1o obtain &om their correspondents previous 
information of any despatches of goods particularizing every article, and 
then a pass had to be procured and sent to meet the goodson the frontier. 
On the recommeudation of a Committee in 1SS6, Oovemment abolished 
this system and restricted the customs taxes to a transit duty to be 
levied once for all on the import of foreign goods into the district, 
whether intended for domestio consumption or re-exportation. To a^oid 
vexations inquiries the tax was directed to be taken on the bullock or 
camel-load at a fixed sum. 

223. These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many 
of the old abuses seem to have been as rife ns ever in 1850 when the^ 
Deputy Oommisstoner complains that if a cultivator in a village a mile"^ 
from Ajmere wishes to sell a seer of ghee in the city, he has to procure a 
pass from the Customs Agent in his village, slating his name and abode, 
aud specifying the goods taken for* sale. On arrival at the town he 
must have his goods examined again to see it they agree with the pass. 
An export duty was still levied. In 1860 Government sanctioned-other 
reforms all in the direction of the orders of 1836, Export duties were 
abolished and the customs tax remitted on 18 articles, uhile the duty 
on 17 article; was considerably ^reduced. The whole district was 
consolidated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly 
levied in Mhaitwarra and the pciguimah of Sawar ceased. By these 
reforms the dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties on, 
cotton, ghee, salt, tobacco, clothes, blankets, and opium dnefiy aSeoted 
the produce of the district. The revenue from the customs before 1860 ' 
averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 averaged about 
Bupees 1,12,000. In 1869 onstoms were entirely abolitiied and all 
trade is now free as far as Ajmere is concerned. Each Native Prince, 
however, atill levies transit dues in his own territory', bnt the opening 
of the Bailways now in progress will probably invest the transit duties 
of Bajpootana with a merely hietorical interest. 

224. The trade of Ajmere city has of late years fallen o£E con- 
siderably owing to the development of the towns of Nyannggnr and 
Nusseerabad and the pressure of the octroi in Ajmere. There is no 
suitable' bonded warehouse in Ajmere. In Beawur, the only other 
municipal town in the district, there is a good bonded warehnose, but the 
merchants in both the towns prefer to pay the octroi and assert that 
the trade is not euffioiently large to warrant their leaving their goods 
elsewhere than at their own godowns. 



2S5, The impart trade of Ajmere oitj is estimated for the year 
187S at Bapees ll,4d<,000, of which sagar and cloth of all kinds are the 
chief items, European cloth is estimated at Rupees S, 00, 000, of which 
about half is re-exported. Country cloth and sugar are about equal in 
tbIuc and are estimated at Rupees 1,00, 000 each. The greater part of 
the sugar is re-exported to hleywar. It comes almost entirely from 
Bhawani in Hissar. Hardly any sugar is grown in Rajpootana, and 
this trade employs large droves of camels who return empty to Sambhur 
about 60 miles, and thence take return loads of salt for Upper India. 
A great deal of the Meywar trade is now carried direct from Bhawani 
and Bewari, and the goods are not unloaded at Ajmere. The export 
trade of Ajmere city is estimated lor 1878 at Rupees 6,05,189. 

220. liemur trair.— The new town of Beawur is rapidly absorbing 
'the greater part of the trade of the district, and is becoming the exclu- 
sive entrepot of the cotton trade. The camels which bring down sugar 
from Hissar for Meywar arc laden with cotton at Beawur, and des- 
patched to Ahmcdabad whence they return with European cloth, cocoa- 
nuts, and other articles of minor importance. The cotton is packed in 
loose bales of about three maunds weight e.’ieh, and two of these form a 
camel-load. It apparently docs not pay to press the cotton, for though 
there are two presses in Beawur, one belonging to the Municipality, 
they am hardly if ever used. The valne of the cotton exported in 1873, 
as nearly as can be ascertained from tho merchants, was abont Rupees 
12,00,000, and of this amount 8§ iakhs is stated to be the prodnee of 
Meywar. There is also an export trade of grain in most years from 
Meywar to Marwar which passes through Beawur. Marwar, however, 
is too poor to import according to its needs, and in years of famine tho 
people have no other resource but to emigrate to more favoured countries. 
The exports of Beawur arc estimated at Rupees 10,27,000, the imports 
at Rupees 23,19,170. 

227. Exports from the disinet . — It is difficult to form even an 
approximate estimate of the value of the exports from the district itself. 
The istumrar estates have never been measured, and there are no returns 
of the crops grown iu this portion of the Ajmere District. The exports 
consist of grain, cotton, and opium. Without returns of the area under 
grain-crops in the istumrar estates, which in area exceed one-half of the 
Ajmere District, it is impossible to calouiate how mnoh more grain is 
ptoduoed in average years than is neoessary to supply local consamption. 
In the longitude of Ajmere the harvests are so preuarious that tho grain 
trade observes no fixed rate. Some estimate, however, may bo given 
for cotton and opinm. Tho area measured under cotton at tho recent 
settlement in the khalsa villages of Ajmere-Mbairwarra is 8,219 aeres, 
and the estimated produoc of the crop is 31,005 mounds of unoloaned 
cotton. Allowing two seers per head for local consumption, tho annual 
amonnl retained at home by the inhabitants of tho khalsa villages is 
0,785 mounds, leaving a surplus to be exported of 26,676 maunds; tbo 
value of wliicb is Rupees 1,29,4'00. Cotton is largely grown in the 
istumrar estates, the soil of which is much more suited for it than that 
of the khalsa, -and adding the jaghire villages, the value of the export 
trade may be set down at about 3} kkhs, or the amount at whiidi it' is 
estimated in the trade returns of Beawur. 

, 22S, The area measured under poppy in the khalsa villages of 
Ajmerc-Mliairwarra is 2,849 acres, and the crop is valued at Rupees 
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1,^Q,S3S. Almost the whole of this is exported to Pale in Marwar, as 
of the whole area nnder crop 2,239 acres are in the Sbdghor Tehsil. 
There is comparatively little opium growa in the istnnrar estates, and 
the value of the export may be assumed at a lakh and a half. 

229. Mant(faeture ». — ^Ajmere possesses no mannfutnres deserving 
of special mention, with the exception perhaps of the saltpans of fiamsar 
Pergnnnah. The salt which in years of heavy rain erades abundaDtljr- 
from the soil is sorapedupand thrown into large pans where it is 
solved in water. The water is allowed to run off into abwer pan whe^ 

it is evaporated. There is a separate caste called Kharol engaged in this 
manufacture, but during the dry years of famine of I8C5>69 the salt did 
not exude, the Eharols who have no land nearly all died, and the niann* 
facture was ordered to be stopped under the impression flat it deteriorat* 
ed the soil. 

230. Mittcalion and Intli/uliottt.'— As regards Fdblic Instruction 
the province is in a very backward state. There is no lettered class in 
Ajmere, and the agricultural classes are quite aiuithetie on the subject. 
Out of a total number of 1,143 headmen of villages a^^inted at the 
recent settlement only 54 can write their names. 

281. Aimre CvUegt . — With the exception of a ninthly subsidy 
of Rupees 300, which was given to a reverend genthman who had 
established a school at Ajmere, no attempt was made by Government to 
provide for the education of the people till the year lB51,when a Bchocl 
which had been sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 1817 was opened 
at Ajmere. The school was afhliatcd to the Calcutta Unhersity in 1861, ^ 
and since that time 37 pupils have passed the Entrance Examination^ 
and eight, of this number the First Arts Examination. In 1868 the 
school was raised to the position of a College, but with a EfaS of teachers 
limited to the requirements of the First Arts Examinationofthe Calcutta 
University. 

232. The College at Ajmere ie n commodious bnildiDg sitnated 
about a mile from tbe city. Tbe present staS consists ofa Principal, a 
Head Master, a teacher of mathematics, an assistant tacher of mathe* 
maticE, and 17 assistant masters. The number of pupiben the rolls at 
the close of 1S72 was 235, of whom 181 were Hindoos and 54 Mahome* 
dans. Of these 90 studied English and Urdu, SB studied Ihglish, Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic, and 107 studied English with Hindiand Sanskrit. 
The total income of the school was Rupees 32,708 includhg a Gefvern* 
ment grant of Rupees 27,921, and tbe expenditure was Bspees 32,083. 
Attached to the College is a hoarding-house for the aecommodation 
of boys from the village schools who have obtained scholaBhips, and 43 
boys resided here in 1872. 

238. There are 18 Elementary Schools sup- 

pdrted by Government in Ajmere, and 11 in Mhairwarra. The former are 
attended by 671 pupils, the latter by 236, giving a total of 932, in- 
cluding 25 pupils attending the College with scholarship. Of this 
number 910 are Hindoos, and only 22 Mahomedans. Ofthe Hindoos 
412 belong to the shopkeeper class, 131 are classed as agneulturalists, 
and 94 as artizans and labourers. The total cost of these stxools during 
the year amounted to Rupees 13,244, of which Rupees 12,778 was a 
Government grant. The average daily attendance was only 688. 
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2S4. No HnangemenU trere made ai Colonel Dison'e Bettleinent 
in 18 50 for the levy o f a ooho ol cesa, but ebortly after the annonnoemect 
'oTtbe aiTessnaenEj V6 eolioola wem eetabUsbcd in Ajmere-Mhaiiwarra, 
and Colonel Dixon possesied' eoMoient inSuenoo to indnce the people 
.^^eftaj large portion of tboir coat. The number was subsequently 
ledhced tiTS?, and the contribntions trere continued as long as Oolonei 
Dtson lived. After hie death, however, th e clamoars of the peopl e agalnet. 
tho COBB beca me so. violent that tiuimrnmcnt antborizecT' the cessation 
~bf the MntribuUon, and all bc^ooIb except thoee supported by Cxovern* 
ment were closed. The intensity of the unpopularity of the cess may 
be gathered from the fact that when the sirteMn-lnw of the Bhinaie^ 
Baja performed suttee in 1857, thTloiTlrequesr of the Brahmans who i 
surrounded the pile was that she might use her inilucnuo for the aboli* 
tioD of the^ss for village ehoois, 

^SS.x'^iSSion SehooU. —On this subject the labours of the Bajpoot* 
ana branch of the United Freshyterian Mission deserve notice. The 
whole cost of the schools otablishcd by the Mission is borne by the 
Mission Board, and grauts-in>aid though offered have been refnsed. The 
Mission has established fonr Anglo- Vcrnaoular Schools, one at Ajmere,one 
at Beawur, one at Nnsseerabad, and one at Deolec. besides 52 Vernacular 
Boys’ Schools and six Vernacular Girls’ Schools; 2,1 42 boys aod 290 
girls are taught in these schools, total 2,482, and the average attendance 
in 1872 was 1,975. Most of the girls and a small proportion of the 
boys are the orphans who were left destitute in the famine of 1869 and 
who have since been fed, clothed, aod educated by the Mission. Tho 
boys are taught useful trade, and the hamlet of Asapoota near Musseora* 
bad and another near Ajmere have been founded on land purchased by 
the Mission for the purpose of opening n career of agriculture to the 
young community. The Missioiiarios of whom there are nine including 
medical practitioners in the distrioi, complain oE tho dilBeulty in getting 
the children of the cultivating classes to attend, school, which they attri- 
bute to the apathy of the parents and to the influence of the bunios who 
are steadily opposed to the enlighteament of the cultivators. 

2.36. Lilerafvre aud the Frees , — >Tbero is no indigenons literary 
class nor was there any Printing Press in Ajmere till 1871, when o 
- Native gentleman from tho Punjab established one. Prom this Press 
the Hajpoolana O^ieial Gateltc issues in triglot form—English, Hindi, 
and Urdu, and the publisher is allowed to add a snpplcment which is an 
ordinary newspaper. The Gazette is largely snbsoribcd for in the Native 
States of Bajpootana, as it contains all oflioial orders affecting Bnjpoot- 
ana as well as the province of Ajmero. The present circulation 
(August 1374} is 825 copies ; the Government subsidy is Rupees 1,200, 
and 50 copies are weekly distributed among Government officials. 

237. Majo College . — In the latter part of the year 1870 the late 
Earl of Mayo visited Bajpootana, and in a Durbar held at Ajmero 
suggested to the Princes and Chiefs there present that a College should 
be established at Ajmere, where the future rulers and nobles of 
Bajpootana might receive such an education as would lit them for their 
high position and imjiortant duties. The proposal was warmly esponsed 
by the Chiefs and a sum of Rupees 6,26,009 promised for the endowment 
of the College, The principles on which Government aid is to be given 
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linvf I'Wn Ir'iI down sf Wlnw* ^y Gcvfrnmtnt cf loilla:-- 

wnlfilmlinu# pfnmWtd Ity llir jktn'iur.t tf* r>,i6,00D, m 3 U 
i) pxjirclrJ that the/ will l•r^aleallJ■ nitnits lli<- latn e! nttru Ullii, 
Rn|i|»Mint;, liowflVfr, that thrr «lo nrt ftcrt 1 the suai, at 

•f |w>r rtal. weuli! pirraa rn>!«wnj*ol of Knp^» SrijOMjpr aasso, 
wbiclt it lt»» always liwi undrmtrcd wctjld Iv* availnlilo f.ir llif saUsy 
rT tltn i’fincipal asid the r-la’^alhaal ^}talllill)Jn^a^ or for a jvirt o! tlo> 
r >st llicft^it. To tliii cum it will pMiaMy t*’ {niind CfTrfsarr that 
(jovrtnmfnt clioiiM pive ciW' n'llliiou frr th* f-l'.'*ilJo«al ctafl. Tm 
AW iuot jjMtlf-l may br imustfd nt R«y‘-j l.oou s Jiiontli, or £l,CQd a 
jT.ir wliieli rejirricnle a capital cum (it ilif'' Ivlhs o! rupee?, 

£3S. “ Ilie r,tc*llftiry ill Couftcil car.?M-r« tuit tli? ATt'jiaOM to b» 
pivrst by tlio (lovortimrut of Imlis cbsiiM talf tbr form of llio praal 
of ft cum f<}ual to t'nr c-.ialtibuiioa* r,f tbe Cturfii towar-l? tb* fcdawm'Sit 
ttliicb may be lnl:«-a at c-rru L»tUs. In Ibis cal-tilati m will b”- iocl3.ltd 
(1) tlie capilalirnl value of the n'llitim ivbuh it nay h-' fined necr»* 
nry to mato In tlu’ cim cualribab-l by th- CiuVf* to the fsdiwmsat ai 
(•■flimaled aIiovo ; md (i) the coit c! the Cillrpc biiiMinp mJ the 
botiiici for the I’rinciuftl au l ooo na„*li'‘.i Maite*. A« th- loarJiap* 
ininen ti» b* crfe'etl by ibr Cbirfi! f.«r the ettid-nt'. fn'm tbrir Slottf 
w ill be ^ciitl for by tbem in a 1 litioa to their Milribulisn? 1 1 the endow* 
tnrtit, ro llic llxeclb nry in Cnirieil exrlti le? from the wm now cane* 
liom>l lb(> ebarpe of the loardlnp-bouir to b« ctrcUd by isovtrameal 
Icr pujiilt from Ajmese.” 

23P, Till' cite cboii'ii for tbe Cillrpc i» ibal of tbr I'lJ Rejidraey of 
tbf Acent to tbe OoreronfOeneral about two mlb? ea?t of Ajemre 
city, nnd the orea of land wbieb bn'- Ixem nppropriited for the Coltcpe 
bi>atdtn(fbou?e« nn.« prountls In l.'iO nrrei'. Tii- prni'ra! erbeme Ji that 
of 0 main bnlldinp w itb n reparat* bianlinp-lioocr for tbe njudenu cf 
each Slate nnd bouit^ for the master, diepito'i on tnree »iil.*s, the w«t 
front loobinp toward* Ajniere city nnd the Tampbor Hill, Ko decipn 
linsnoyL’t (Aupust lS7d) been eanctionrl for tliemain biiildinp. The plan 
oripinnlly prepared nl Simla in tbe rnmmrrof IS71 under tb''»upervi»ien 
of Lord Mnyo wns of Ibc Greeh order, Imt nt tlie end of tliat year an 
nltcnuitive dcsipn in Hindoo nrebitixturc was called for, nnd milMe^ocnily 
n dcsipn on the model of the Kobhpsor llipb School was prepared. 
Jlcanwbilc Govornmcal sanctioned Rnpers Sfi,00(’ for n boardinp* 
bouse for tbe Ajmcre ctudenb, nnd tbe Mnbnrana of Oodeypoor, the 
^^ahnrajn of Joypoor, and tho ^fnhcmjn of Jodbpnor have sanctioned 
eimilar sums for tbe boatdinp*bmi*es of the pupils from tbcir State*. 
The Durbars of Ulwnr nnd Tonk have also conlrlbnlcd. Tive bo.ardinp* 
bouses are now in progress, and it is inlcnde.] to open the Cellcpe as scon 
as these arc ready, the present Residency bcinp used os the College 
proper until the main building is completed. 

■ t. j*®’''**'““^i"*®™*^fhit<twnrra enntaios ceven dispensa- 
ries, tho Suducr dispensary at Ajmerc, nnd tbo dispensaries at Kckrtc, 
Mnssooun, Fisanpnn, and llnuisar bciog uadcr tbo charge of the Civil 
Surgeon, po other dispensaries arc at Dcawurnnd Todgbur, nnd arc 
under Uio ^orpo of the Assistant Surgeon nt Benwur, who is a naitre of 
Bengal. IJc income of tbe dHpcasarics during the year 1872 was 
Rupees 4,085, of wbioh Rupees 2,612 was no Imperial charge. 
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Tlio expenditure nns Eupees 4j3GS, o{ which Rupees 3,64S was the cost 
of establishment. The balance in the treasury at the end of the year was 
Rupees 2,382, The number of in-patients' was 856, of oni-patients H,666. 
In 1859 the Tevenneof the dispensaries was Rupees 1|751, of which Rupees 
1,460 was a Government grant. The number of patients was 119 in-door 
and 3,158 out-door. The great wont of the district in respect of the dis- 
pensaries is that of competent native doctors, and it has been proposed to 
establish a medical school at Ajmere, as it has been found thot the Ben- 
gali Baboos do not make these institutions popular with the people. It 
may be added that a small encloaore ndjoiuing the Ajmere dispensary 
has been set apart for lunatics, hut there is no Lunatic Asylum in the 
province. 

241. Posr-5o»iej.— In this place may be given an account of the 
institution attached to the Dargha Ehwaja Sahib, which is known ns 
the “ Lanocr Khana , " and is the only institution resembling a poor- 
house in the district. The custom of giving a doily dole is as ancient as 
the shrine itself, and is alluded to in all the old grants. Two mannds of 
barley arc daily cooked in a chaldron with salt and distributed at doy- 
break to all who come. The average daily attcadnnee is about 400. No 
enquiry is made ns to the recipients. Besides the 730 mannds of grain, 
which arc thus yearly consumed, 604 mounds are annually distributed to 
inOrm women, widows, and other deserving persons at their own houses. 
The whole oliarity is in charge of two Barogahs who receive pay. The 
cook, water-carrier, and other servants receive pay in grain. In times of 
scarcity a secend dole is issued in the evening. The normal cost of the 
charity is about Uupeos 3,000 per annum, of which amount, Rupees 
666, a krge percentage, is the cost of supervision. 

^ CHAPTER X. 

Opentiou of {fic present rccfMo'i prior to assessment. 

242. I joined my appointment in Ajmere on the 5th December 
1871, and by the end of the month the survey was commenced in all the 
three Tchsils at once. The sanctioned staS for each Tehsll, though snb- 
sequently it was considerably incrccsed in Ajmere, was a Superintendent, 
Sadder Munsarim, and five Munsarims, The services of Punna Lall, Toh- 
sildar of Todgbur, and of Ajodhya Prasad, Tebsildar of Ajmere, were 
placed at my disposal by the Deputy Commissioner, nnd they were 
appointed Superintendents in their respective Tehslls. Ramnath joined 
his appointment as Superintendent of Beawur from the Punjab, and 
Pundit Mabataj Eishn, who had been nominated Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, arrived at Ajmere on the 14th February 1872, The work of 
survey was finally completed in June 1873. The efforts of Mr. Ridedale 
to instruct the putwarces had been fairly successful, and sanction had been 
accorded to the employment of two pniwaree iuslraciors during the inter- 
mediate period. The Ajmere putwarees measured 372,741 notes, the 
Beawur putwarees 07,682 acrce, and the Todgbur putwarees, who were the 
most ignorant, 80,183 aores. Out of a total area of 792,413 acres 
exolnsive of jagbire, the putwarees have measured 400,506 aores or rather 
more than one-half, 

248. At the time of Colonel Dixon's settlement there were two 
separate standards of measwemont adopted in Ajmere and Mhairwnrra, 
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The Ajmcrc bcccftli was a square of 44 yards, or 1,030 square yatOi. 
'Xlie Mbairwarra beepah was a square of 42 yards, or 1,704 eqirate yards. 
Two and a half A jmcro bcepahs arc the exact equivalent of an acre, the 
relation of the Mhairnrarra bcepnb to the noro is expressed by the frac- 
tion 2*7437. There were no kaeiia bcopabs known in cither district, 
and ns it appeared that there was no popular feclinp or desire aroonp the 
Mliairs to retain thoir local beepah, orders were issued that the whole 
district should be measured with the Ajmcrc chain. 

244. 1^0 clossincation of soils is rccopnizcd in Ajmcre or Mhai^ 
warm, and the people Imow no other division of the land than that 
founded on its means of irrinatoiu. They divide the soil into chahi or 
land irrigated from wells; t.Mabi or land irrigation from tanks, or by lifts 
from a nullah ; ahi or laud submerged during the mins in the beds of 
the tank ; and bnrani or unirrigalcd land. This was the classification 
adopted by Colonel Dixon, and this classincation was adhered to In the 
present measurement. It seemed worse than useless to attempt n clossi- 
lication of soils, which was locally uuknow n, and which could not have 
been relied on for assessment purposes. Onr addition was, however, 
made in distingnisliing the manured fields, both on the map and in the 
khusia. 

245. The measurement was carried out by means of tbe plane table, 
and to each four or five measuring parties a Munsnrim was allotted, 
wiiosc duty was to test the measurements and the entries in the khusrn. 
Tim work was again tested by the Sudder Munsarim or Superintendent, 
and the measurement in a large percentage of villages was again tested 
by the Extra Assistant Commissioner or myself. The outside boundar}' 
of the village was in all cases laid down and thoroughly tested by 
diiigonnl lines before the field survey was allowed to he begun, but in 
the larger villages it was found convenient to divide the area into several 
“chaks " and to complete tho boundary hue of these before the rest of 
the boundary was commenced. 


240. Form of hhwira adopted , — A form of khusra (new at least 
to me) was adopted at the suggestion of hir. Saunders, the Commissioner. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Pmijab the khusra is a list of 
fields numbered and entered in the khusra in succession as each field is 


measured. Prom this list it is nccossary subsequently to pick out the 
several fields belonging to each owner or tenant, and the paper thus made 
which shows the amount of land held by each individual, is called thi 
khuteoni. It is a clear ndvancago if the two papers can be combined 
into one, and a khuteoni made out on the ground, and it is possible to 
do this if there be a correct list of holdingt made out before the mea- 
surement commences. This was done while the boundary survey was 
being mode, a Munsarim prepared pedigree tables of all owners of 
land in the village; the chief tribe in the village coming first and the 
remaining castes following in alphabetical order. Each owner or body 
where the holding was undivided had a separate number 
attaoned to his name, tho numbers being conseontive from the eldest of 
the first to the youngest member of the last easto. The khusm was then 
made ready by entering at appropriate distances tho names of the owners 

rtnn holding. The measurement of tho 

fields then hogau, each field, as it was measured, being plaeed in tho vacant 
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>paoe under the holdtog to which it belonged. Pot sake of referenofii 
an index was eimaltaneonsly prepared on wbieh consecutive numbers 
for the fields bod been printed) and which was completed by entering 
opposite the number of each field the number of the holding in which 
it would be found. If any fields were found mortgaged or cultivated 
by tenants, such fields were shown separately as a subordinate holding 
of the principal number. Thus, if 25 was the number opposite the 
name of Baldeo Jat in the pedigree table, the land held by Baldeo 
himself was shown as No. 25. If he had mortgaged part of his land 
the mortgaged fields were shown as ”, oto., according to the nnmher 
of mortgagees, and the fields held by tenants were shown as^ -j, etc,, 
according to the number of tenants. In this way there was no di^culty in 
immediately ascertaining the amount of land belonging to each individual. 

24 . 7 . There was some difiioulty at first in getting the putwarees 
to understand the system, though in a short time they thoroughly 
mastered it, and the pedigree tables in the larger villages were not 
always ready when they ought to have been. To make a khuteoni on 
the ground requires more care, and perhaps the exercise of a little more 
intflUect than is reqnired for the preparation of a list of fields. Still 
the entries in the khuteoni are the same as those in the old form of 
khusra, the constant attendance of the Zemindars is equally necessary 
in either case, and the khuteoni as formed in the North-Western Pro- 
vinecs is merely an excerpt from the khnsra, and contains all the errors 
which may ^vc crept into tbnt paper. There is undoubtedly a great 
saving of time and money under the new system, both in the labour of 
subsequently picking oat the fields and in the cost of fairing. A second 
man, generally a relation of the piitwareo, was given to each measnring 
parly to write the khusra, and with two men, one of whom need receive 
but a very small salary, the work I believe proceeds as rapidly as with 
the ordinary khusra, and if the pedigree tables are properly dmwn up, 
it is just as free from liability to error. On tbc whole the plan has 

worked well, land wore I commencing another seltlemeat, I should re- 
commend its adoption, A tew experienced men should be sent into 
the distriot previously, however, to make out pedipea tables in the 
larger villages, and the staff of Munsarims shonid be inoreased, so as to 
give not more than three chains to each Munsarim. If this is done 
and the Munsarims will work, all subsequent attestation, except that 
of the Superintendent, might be dispensed with, and the papers sent 
to be faired immediately after the completion of the measurement. The 
plan, however, demands an intelligent and painstaking staff of Mnnsa- 
rims, but intelligence and unremitting attention are sot always met 
with in oomhination, 

248. Bomiaries , — Comparatively little difficulty was experienced 
in the matter of boundaries. There were not many disputes, and Mr. 
Eidsdale had decided several. What disputes arose Were geuecatly 
about some barren ridge of reek or piece of stony waste for the exclusive 
possession of which neither patty could offer any evidenoe, Snob dis- 
putes were decided by a reference to Colonel Dixon’s maps and the 
bonndary laid down as nearly os possible acoording to the line then 
taken, This was the method whieb both parties desired, and the only 
ono practicable except arbitration, a method wbieh only breeds further 
disputes in this distriot. 
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CHAPTER XI. ^ 

Oeneral prineiples of atseitment, 

249i Mo3e of aitament hillerio ‘The mode of aseeie* 

mcst| \ 7 bich has hitherto been adopted in Ajmere*AIhBinrarra, has been 
BuOioiently explained in the Chapter on the linod Revenue Administra* 
tion. The chief peculiarity is that owing to the small number of 
villages to hs assessed ond the perpetually rcourring kbam system, the 
assessments have never been founded on or checked by rates, but bare 
been exclusively based on the history of past collections. The assess- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX of 1833 
were deductive, that is the Settlement Officers from estimates of Tchsil- 
dors, past fiscal history, and other gcncml datn, first calculated the 
amounnt of revenue which a given tract ought to pay, and then distribut- 
ed the sum over their soil areas so ns to obtain rates to be applied in 
the assessmout of individual villages. The process in the recent revision 
of settlement in the North-Westem Provinces has been inductive : the 
rent-rates which each class of soil actually paid have been investigated 
and discovered with more or less certainty, and the total demand for 
the tract is found by applying these rates to the soil areas. In no 
settlement of Aimoro or Mhairwarra has any attempt been made to 
employ either the inductive or the deductive process, nor have mtes of 
any kind over been worked out. The assessment of each individual 
village has been a deductive guess of the assessing officer. 

250. Preliminary orders of Oopemmeiii.—'ihc first orders cf the 
Ooveroment of India, ns regords the present revision, were conveyed 
in letter No. 377K., dated 28tb October 1871. It wns ‘determined 
to renew tho settlement operations which bad been suspended owing 
to tho ^stress of tho country during the famine, and the Settlement 
Officer was directed to conduct the settlement generally in accordance 
with the principles of the North-West system as embodied in Air. 
Thomason’s Directions to Settlement Officers, and in the first of tho fonr 
circulars of the Board of Revenue. The North-West system, however, 
was not to bo rigidly adhered to, but to be modified so as to be adapted 
to local usages. In paragraph 4 it was ordered that a septate wafer- 
rate should be assessed on laud irrigated from tanks being fixed (on 
the snpposition of the full 'supply of water in tho tanks) at a maximum, 
whieh might be lowered or altogether remitted b}* the Chief Commis- 
sioner, according as the quantity of water during the agricultural 
season of each year fell short of that maximum. 

261, Sttbtequeni orilert of Government, — Assessment in the North- 
Western Provinces are based on rental, and on the 22nd December 1871, 
instruotions were requested as to the principle on whieh the revenue 
R^o’^d be asssessed and the share of tho produce whieh should betaken as 
the due of the State. It wns shown that the decennial settlement was 
. based on collections at one-balf the produce, and Colonel Dixon’s settle- 
° two-fifths of tiie produce in A jmere, and nt one-third 

in Mhairwarra, and it was assumed that one-fourth of the gss produce is 
abonteqnal to two-tbirds of the rental or net produce, and hat one-sixth 
or the gross produce was about equal to one-half the rental or net produce, 
ine Lommissioner recommended one-sixth as the standard, and the Chief 
ommiBsioner, m his No. 06, dated 6th Febmory 1872, remarks on tho 



latea paid in tlie adjacent Native States "Whete the barani (rain* 
crops) area is small as in Mefwat, 25 per cent, of the gross produce is 
levied. In Matwat where the areas are cstensive and where the sandy 
loam gives heavy barani crops, SS pet cent, of the gross produce is taken 
bom ordinary enltivators. In Jejpoor both rates prevail ; late paying ae 
high as 50 percent. One*tlutd is the regular rate paid for rubbee crops,’* 
Colonel Brooke was of opimon that one^narter of the barani crop is 
lost every fourth year in Bajpootana, which would be tantamount to a 
loss of a whole crop every sisteenth year, or an average loss of per 
cent, yearly. On the whole he calonlated that the Native States take 
26 per cent, of the gross produce or with exactions 82^ per cent., and on 
account of the extra cesses for roads, schools, etc., he proposed to res* 
trict the demand to one-fifth of the gross produoe. 

252. The reply of the Government of India is contained in letter 
No. 116R., dated 3rd May 1872. In the opinion of His Exoellenoy in 
Connell the province is far from having reached a state of advancement, 
at which the assessment could safely be based on any calculation or 
estimate more or less conjectural of the amount either of the gross or of 
the net produce. The preferable method is the empitioal one prescribed 
in Section 81, e( teq., of the Cirenlar dated 9th April 1889, which the 
Board of Bevenne in the North-Western Provinces issued to guide the 
Settlement Officer in eSecting the now expiring sottlemoni of the pro- 
vinces, The authorities who issued that circular had to face much the 
same difficulties, and to provide a remedy for much the same evils as 
those which have now to be cnconniered in Ajmere. There was great 
ineqn^ity in the assessment, great difficulty in collecting the demand, 
and a constantly resnrring need for remistions as to the proper amount 
of which there was the utmost uncertainty. The point of importance 
therefore was to discover, not to what the Government was entitled, but 
what the several villages canid pay for a series of years with some degree 
of ceitdnty and ease. With this view tbs object set before Settlement 
Officers in the circular referred to was to ascertain in what villages an ap- 
propriate demand had been oolleoted without cooseqnent impoverishment, 
and taking them for theirsbandard to assess the rest accordingly. InAj- 
mete evils similar in oharacter, though probably more aggravated in de- 
gree, should, His Exoellenoy in Conneil conceives, be met by an applica- 
tion of a tinular method, and with this view I am desired to convey the 
ifollnwing instructions for the gnidanoe of the Settlement Officer 

He will of course at first divide the villages to be assessed into 
groups, so ns to avoid applying an uniform rate to those of which the 
charaobetistics arc markedly dSerenb. 

In every group ho should then select some specimen villages in 
which the records of the Deputy Commissioner's Office and local enquiry 
will show him that the revenne has been paid with a fair amount of 
ease. In this inquiry he will, of coarse, leave out of sight the experience 
derived from seasons of exceptional dronght, which seasons will, when 
^ey lecni, coutinne to be treated exceptionally by the grant of suitable 
remissions, 

Erom the statistics in those specimen villages he should then work 
out fair rates for the diloteni kinds of soil in the fashion well-known 
■to Settlomont Offioets. 



As & last step in the operation he should apply these soil-rates to 
the remaining villagesi the accounts of the past collections and re- 
missions in which he should carefully examine, with the view of judging 
whether the amount indicated by his soil-rates could fmrly be paid, 
making such abatement or enhaocement as the experience of the past 
may seem to dictate for the future. In working out this detailed 
assessment the Settlement Officer should, I am to remark, aim at fixing 
an amount which can be paid in a year of not exceptional drought ; 
extraordinary bad eeaeons being, as has been above prescribed, left to be 
dealt with by the application of extraordinary remedies. 

258. In a subseqnent letter No. 93 R., dated 17th June 1873, the 
Governor General in Council, " while considering the plan described 
in letter No. 11 6B., for oaloulatang the revised assessment to be very 
suitable to the circumstances of the disrtict of Ajmere and Mhairwarra, 
had no objection to the Settlement Officer basing his initial calculations 
on the stands^ of one-sixth of the gross produce. The gross produce, 
however, must be taken as only one of many data requited to enable the 
Settlement Officer to equalize the assessment and judge what the lands 
asBessed oan fairly ba expected to pay with reference to their past fiscal 
history and present condition. 

254. The anm of the instructions given for the settlement was 
therefore as follows 

ftrstfy.— To divide the villages to be assessed into circles of assess- 
ment. 

S/eonJ^y,— -To assess the water revenue of tanks separately. 

TAirdljf.—Ho equalize the demand, and from data of all kinds to fix 
the assessment at anch a sum as the village could fairly be expected 
to pay in a good average year, regard being had to what they had 
hitherto paid, and to their condition now after the famine of 18G8-59. 

255. Divition into aiseimeni etre/ei,— Ror purposes of assessment 
the district of Ajmere has been divided into five circles, and each 
Tehail of Mhairwarra bas been divided into three circles. The circles 
correspond pretty closely with the natural division of the countiy by 
ranges of hills, on whioh tne distribution into pergnnnahs was origin- 
ally based, but no elaisification except that of forming circles without 
regard to proximity in place can prevent inferior villages being classified 
with anperior. The real aourca of wealth la the water-supply, and 
where there are no real springs in any of the wells and the country is 
not level, the question of water-supply has to be considered in every 
village edmost for every well, 

256. Jjmere aiieisment cireZei.— -In the Ajmere District the main 

grounds for a division into circles are the saline nature of both soil and 
water in the Bamsar Fergunnah, the Ana Sagar Lake, and the Poosbknr 
Sand Hills. The 'first olrole ia conterminous with the Bamsar 
^rgunnah, and is a plain stretching eastward from the further range of 
the Aravali Hills, ^Tne water in the wells is generally brackish especially 
where the snpply is small, and the soil is saline except round Srinuggnr 
where it is sandy. It is here that Colonel Dixon made the majority of 
t j whioh have long and low embankments with shallow 

beoB. The aecoud circle inclndes the hilly villages round Bajghur and 
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the plain atrclching towarde Fiaaagnn. In ijiis plain ih« walla are on 
the banka of aandf water>otmnneU, there ie Icaa tank irrigation than in 
Bamaor, bnt note than in the Gangwana Circle; and the water-snpply 
generallj is rather better than in the Gangwana Circle. The third 
circle comprises the villages north of the Ajmere valley, and has been 
called the Gangwana Circle from the jaghire village in its centre. Tbo 
tract ie for the most part a broad nnirrigated plain with a gradnal elope 
from the hills, which bound it east and west towards the centre into 
the drainage channel, which runs northwards into the Sambhnr Lake. 
There are hardly any tanks in thedrdc, nor any eites snitable for them. 
The wells are sitnated on the banks oi the drainage channel or of its 
tribntaries, and the qnantity and quality of tho water-supply varies in 
proportion to the distance of the wells from a nnllab. Towrds the 
hills the water is bmekish^nd deficient in quantity, and only found 
at a cosidcrahle depth. The fourth circle is that of Ajmcre and 
comprises the villages which lie in the valley of the Sagarmati, and 
those beyond the Ajmere valley which arc similar in characteristics. 
Here the wells possess gencially a constant supply of nwler, cultivation 
is careful, and the soil, except immediately under the hills on each side 
of the valley, is fertile. The fifth circle is that of Pooshkur, which 
is peculiar and unlike the reel of the district. The pergunnah consists 
of a series of sand hills with natural ponds in the hollows. In these 
hollows and round the margins of the larger depressions, sugarcane is 
grown without irrigation. Unirrigated wheat and barley are also grown 
in the moist land of this pergunnah, and not elsewhere in the district 
.except in abi land, 

257. jSfoiour ataetmnl drcki.—lo the Beawur Tehsil the Bea- 
wur Circle comprises the villages between the high ranges of the Ara- 
Tali, which separate the pergunnah from Mnssoodasud Muiwar. The 
circle depends for its irrigation almost wholly on tanks. The soil is 
poor, the rock is very close to the surface, and the rainfall unless re- 
tained by an embankment rapidly finds its way into lUarwar. Except 
to the north of the Station of Beawur there are but few wells. Ou the 
eastern eide there is a succeasion of tanks whose gathering ground is the 
land between tho high range to the cast and the lower range towards 
tbe centre. In this latter range are situated some of the best embank- 
ments in the dietrict, Dilwara, Gohana, Kalinjar, Sarfaeua, Dewatan, 
dowaja; while in the centre of the circle are the large reservoirs of 
Kalikankar and Eabra. The second circle, that of Chang, contains 
the hilly villages on the Mnrwar eide of the Tehsil. The valleys arc 
not so rich as on the eastern side, nor is the water-supply so good. 
The centre portion is the worst, the southetn portion whore ore the 
large tanka of Lnsani, and Jalia second is the best. The third circle 
comprises the small British pergunnah of Jak, Shnmgbur, and tho 
MeywarFergnnnah of Saroth, and the cultivated land mostly lies in the 
'dsmbeyond the range. Tbe soil is the best in the Tehsil, and tbe water 
is sweet, but the rock is very close to the snrfaco, and the supply in the 
wells very mneb dependent on the raiofall. There are W few tanks, 
and, with the exception of Lotana, what exist are all small ones, 

258. Toighnr aiseitviMf cire/ei,—Tke Todgnr Tehsil has a mnoh 
larger percentage of irrigation than either Beawur or Ajmore. It oon- 
sists generally of narrow valleys,' tho fields on each side of the central 
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, watoconreo bcinp formed into termccs bj dry etonc walir. The first 
oirclo is that of Bbaeinn, rrltich inoindes the perf^unnabs of Bhaelnn 
and Kot Kirann and the (nlabl vilknee on the western side of the Tebsil. 
The pergonnnb of Kot Eirana contains only four villages, Bhaelan oon> 
tains 17, and of these 16 have been founded since tho commencement of 
Britisb rnic. This circle resembles the Marwar Circle of Seawnr, of 
which indeed it is a continuation. The second circle is that of Oiwer 
nnd includes the UiwerFergnnnnh and the villages south of tbeTndghnr 
Hills. Irrigation depends nearly entirely on wells. On the Marwar 
side the eountty is very hilly and the onltiviilion is confined to vety 
small valleys. On the east the circle adjoins the tiilile-laiid oi Meywar, 
hnt there is but little land and that poor larani within the plain itself. 
Tho town of Diwer lies on a high ridge, nnd in years of deficient rain^ 
fall, snlfors from deficiency of water in the wells. The third circle is 
that of Todghur, nnd except on the eastern hnundnry which extends a 
short distance into the plain the cultirnted land lies in sinnil valleys 

among the hills. Thevillnges of Barar, Mandlaii,. and Todghur areas 

good as the best of the Diwer Circle, but the clnsicr i>£ villaircs between 
Mandtnn and Bali pulls down the average of the circle, 


350. Jitetimeni of water rroeMiie.— Tlic question of a-ssessment of 

water revenue is one which abounds in iliilicnities owiag to the varviti"- 
capacity of the knits, and it was only afier the measurements were 
ci»mplctfd ana the statistics of ofloiivillam* hud prepared, tlmt unv 

thing like a satitfactorj- solution of these (linU'iiltii's jire-ontcd itself 
The assessincnt of the Bcawnr Tclisil was the first taken in hand, nnd 
\n Bcawor that of the Beawur Circle. In this ciiole are all descriptions 
oftauhs, and the majonty of the largo £anks are to be found here The 
larpesttanks when full will irrigate both l.arvests, end the people can 
obtain from them os much water as they like, -fhc smallest ^Inks m 
the most favourable years conta n on r water for an insnm,.: 17- - 7 ' 

cd. It was apparent tlint no one rate could be fixed on wlimli would be 
.0 equitable assessment 01 . all ‘voultl be 

wrasequently nceessaiy to classifr the tanks r ” i 

classification and having fixed uu ronch workinn- rntai.'’r ^ rough 

proceeded to einmine each ujlu<.e TJio mum A' ! • I 

which irrigate the rnbbeeand t'an’ks aS.icrdu 

tnkable, especially during the wintor » r^i** nnmis- 

than average raiifall. llheu for^ 1 1 , .v«r of more 

the land under each tank had been pavkp and* wl ■ i° “ i'* 
deted fair, nnd compared these wilh^m, ^ ‘ I*®®?'* 

Tehsil was completed 1 had fired on Lp ^ ‘"^piotion of tho 
rates for eaoh olass. Thai the olassifioation^^'r t""? 
it would he perhaps presumptuous to j, “f P«*’l’eotly correot 
myselE.andtUata timXrtL arnT^ ] ®very lank 

I believe that the elassilioation wd raleYaTj'uL'’'*^ ^ "P' 

rates ate average rates for each olass of tent a i" 

by them m assessing the land nndcr eLb ta^ilk if ! r'’a^i’ ^ 
m every mslance. 1 foUpwad fL “ “ “®t«'5oi'tthem 

Ajmere. in the latter of which Teh Jkth?®! “"d 

•d and third olass. “'^® “early all of the 
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■ 260, Clauificttlm /»«£». —Tlie 

determined on were ns followa:— 


clasflSoationand reiee oefinall; 


JVrri.-- Tents which irrigate both harvests when filled. The beds 
oE these tanks are snbmergcd, and thev were excluded from tHo asses* 
sable area. The rates for the land under these was Rnpees C per acre, 
of which 10 annas is soil revenue, and Rupees 4-8 water revenue. In 
good villages a rate was charged for mannred land whioh brought the 
soil revenue up to 15 annas. 

Second.— Tanks whioh irrigate the riibbee once, perhaps twice, but 
insufScientlj, The bedsore generally sown, but not till late in the sea- 
eon, and the crop in the ^bed is poor. My rates for these, for tnlabi, 
and abi ware 

Wattr revenue. Soil reeenue. 

Si, a, p. Si, a, p, St, a, p, 

Talabi 3 12 0 of which 2 15C 0 12 6 

Abi 14 0 

Total .6 0 0 

The rate of 0-12*6 inclnding manure advantage. 

Third , — Tanks containing water sulTicicnt to give a sowing waler- 
ing for the rnbbee, bnt no irrigation. The beds of these tanks emerge 
in good time and the water has been sufficiently long on them to pene- 
trate and moisten the soil. Thase were asBessed as follows • 

Water revenue. Boil revenue. 

Si. a, p, Si. o. p, Si, a. p. 

Talabi 2 IS 0 of which 2 0 C 0 12 6 

Abi 1 14 0 „ 0 16 0 0 15 0 


i^oHrM.— Tanks which only give a watering for rubbee sowings 
when the rains are so favourable that there is little or no water expend- 
ed iu khnree! irrigation, bnt which fully irrigate khnreef. My rates 
for these, and the majority in Beawnr belong to this class, wore 

Water rescaw. Soil revenue, 

St, a, p, Ss, a, p. St. a, p, 

Talabi 2 3 0 of which 1 0 0 0 10 0 

Abi 1 14 0 „ 0 15 0 0 16 0 

Total .410 

_ /iirtd,— Tanks which never have any water for rnbbee sowings and 
whioh no not fully irrigate the khnreef when much water is required. 
The water does not remain long enough upon the beds thoroughly to pane- 
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trato nnd raoislon the soil, but the rabbeo crop which can^ always be 
grown in the bed except in yeats when there is no rain at all is generally 
^nite as valuable os the khureef crop below the daeoa 

Woitr revenue. Soil revenue, 
St. a. p, B*. “• P» B». a. p, 

Mabi .19 0 of which 1 1 6 0 7 6 

Abi .14 0 


Total . S 13 0 


The distribution of the talabi rate between eoil and water revenue was 
eifeoted by assessing the highest rate for b&rani as soil revenue. It 
must be remembered thet if there was no water in the tanks there would 
be praolically no oultivationi for in snch a year the rainfall wonlJ esip- 
p’Aheti, as the tank received no water, be insunioient or nil in and abont 
that particular tank, and without a good ninfall unirrigated land in this 
district is worthless and hardly repays its cultivation. The soil rate 
therefore was kept low and the water charged with the larger portion of 
the rate. 

861. AUernalive lehemei for the toUeefton of the water revenue.^ 
The question then urosc ns to the system under which the water revenue 
amounting in the whole district to Jlnpecs 55,438 should bo collccied. It 
had been proposed to contour the tanks and fir a gauge which would show 
tlie supply of each season, and to charge for the water by the cubic foot* 
leaving the distribution to tiic village oommnnity. Tiiis would perhaps 
he the most perfect system, but the task uf contouring oil the tanks in 
the district would reejuire a stall of Engineers foi’ several years. It 
had been suggested to form the tanks into zdopb of rainfall and to givo 
the Chief Commissioner authority to ulluw remissions of water revenue 
when the rainfall of that zone as mcasuied at an appointed sbition 
within it fell below a certain number of inches. But here the extreme 
partiality of tlie rainfall frustrated the scheme. It will often be raining 
heavily on one side of a hill, while the other will be perfectly dry, and 
when the rainfall depends now on tiio eastern and now on the western 
monsoon, no zones can be formed. Besides which, the filling of the 
tanks depends on a barst of rain of three or four inches at a time ; wlien 
the nuns are light no woter finds its way into the tanks, though the rain- 
gauges may indicate an average fall. Aloreovcr mnoh depends on the 
time of the fell. If the fall is early in the year, the water may evapo- 
rate before the time it is required for the rnblice. There seemed no 
alternative, therefore, except that of annually examining the area 
irrigated from each tank. " 

S68. Explanation of the ej/item adopleil.— It seemed impraotionble, 
however, to test each year the area irrigated by all the small tanks, nor 
in^ their case did it seem neocBsary to do so, sinco even a moderate shower 
will till them, and they never do irrigate for the rnlibee. In all tanks, 
therefore, except those of the first class in Beawnr and Todghur, the 
water revenue though separately recorded for the whole village, and for 
each holing, has been inclnded in the khewat or record of iodividnal 
responsibility: An engagement bos been taken from the village io poy 

iS 
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to mneh isolnding water Temoo. It will be for the reveaue autboritiee 
to {tetermioe whether the whole amount should he colleoted in sn^r o»e 
year. In all ordinary years the whole amount will bo colleoted, and the 
Deputy Commiseioner has no data on which to found his proposals 
for remission. Tho villap:os irrigated from the tanks of the 6rst class 
in Beawnr and Todghur and nearly all the tank-irrigated villages in 
Ajmece have been assessed dilferentiy. In their case the water revenue 
has been entirely escludcd from the khewal and the villagee have been 
aseessed at so mooh plue a lump eum For revenue. A list of nil these 
Tillogce showing the soil-rate, water-iatr, and amount of wotcr revenue 
aseessed, is given in Appendix A. Tho total water revenue thus exclud- 
ed from the khewat is Rupees 37,172 out of Rupees 55.413, so that this 
class is by far (be more important of the two. It will be observed that 
the rates of water revenue are not quite uniform even in tanks which 
have been put in the first class in each tehul. This is partly owing to the 
poverty oE tho soil nnder the lowly asssssi'd tanks, and partly owing 
to the dctcriur.atcd state of the villages in question where T found it 
impossible to take full rales. Aliow.iHce ior the 6rst cause should 
more properly have been made in the soil-rale, yet having, in the first 
instanee, fixed that low, since without water nn tank land will grow 
anything mors than a precarious batani crop. I was obliged t o make 
the remission out of the water-rate, 

263. This lump eum then is a maximum, which, supposing the 
irrigated area to reraniu each year the same as in tho year of measure, 
meat, eaeh village sliould pay during the term of settlement in each 
year. It remained to provide maehinciy for its collection, for its redue- 
iioa when the irrigated ure.t should be reduced, and for its enhaneement 
when the irrigated aica should be increased. It would have been easy 
to deoiaro Hint alt land irrigated from the lank in any year sliould pay 
the rate at which the measured area bad been assessed, but the defects 
of a fixed rale seem to Ih', first, that no incentive to economy in the use 
of water is olfercd, (and when the duly of distribution mutt, in n great 
monsiirc, be left in the liands of the village community, this is n most 
important consider.ation) ; and, secondly, no motive is supplied to the 
headmen and the village community which would cause them to take 
care that none of their number take water without poying for it. ' On 
the contrary it is every man ’s interest to defraud Government as much 
as possible, Oo ibe other hand it having been demded that it was 
necessary each year to test the irrigated area in order to discover the 
amount of watci' revenue which should be taken, it was imperative that 
any proposed system should oombine with it the ^vantages of a water- 
rate, and should be framed so as those only who received water should 
pay water revenue. This was the more essential since it is tho custom 
for those fields which are nearest ibe tank first to obtain water, jind if 
there is any deficiency the fields furthest from the sluices get uone^ 

264. Tho system which has hcen adopted is explained in full in 
my No. 164, dated 24th April 1874, and the engagements have been 
taken from the villages accordingly, Tlielump sum is to be made good 
from the fields aetaally irrigated each year, unless its ineidenee on the 
irrigated area exceeds a oertnin fixed maximum or falls below a certain 
fixed minimum. Thus in the ease of Dilwara Tank there were 244 acres 
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measured as talabi. The water revenue of the village was assessed at 
Rupees 1,068, being at a rate of Rupees 4-6 per aote, as the irrigated 
ares appeared to represent the full capacity of the tank as it now exists, 
and the rate and the resulting assessment seemed fair and reasonable. 
It was provided in the engagement that this sum, Rupees 1,068, should 
be yearly made good by the irrigated fields except when its incidence on 
the irrigated area exceeded Rupees 5, when the actually irrigated area 
should be assessed at Rupees 6, and the balance remitted. It was pro* 
vided further that when the incidence of the assessed water revenue 
fell below Rupees 8*12, the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rupees 3-12, and the excess credited to Government. As long as the 
irrigated area fluotnates between 213 and 286 acres the revenue is un- 
changed, though the water-rate varies each year. As soon as the inci- 
dence of the assessment shows pressure the pressure is relieved ; and if the 
existing tank is extended or by greater economy in the use of water the 
irrigated area is enlarged, Government will reap a benefit during the 
term of settlement. Well-land below the dam has all been assessed as 
such ; and as it will no longer pay owners of well-land to take water from 
the tank, they must use their wells and the water may be carried to 
fields which are now unirrigated. The advantages of the system seem 
to be — 

Pirtl.—X certain amount of stability is secured for the water 
revenue, for in all ordinary years there will be neither remissions nor 
enhancements. 


Seearnf.—Whea water is scarce, it may safely be presumed that those 
who get it can make larger profits out of it than they can when it is 
plentiful. In such years they pay a higher price for the water. On 
the other hand when water is cheap and plentiful, those who get it pay 
less than the assessed rate. In no case does any man who does not get 
water pay anything. 

Thirdlg,~Jb is the interest of the headmen and each zemindar 
within the minimum, t. in all ordinary years, to economize and spread 
the water, for each mnn^s revenue is lightened thereby, while for the 
same reason it is the interest of each to bring within the irrigated area 
all land^ actually irrigated, and to prevent any ’ one of their number 
defrauding Government. 


h the detailed working of this plan difficulties will no doubt arise, 
but I foresee none which are ioEurmonutable. Even now most of the 
pntwarees thoroughly understand it, and there is nothing which the 
people will not understand when it begins to work. 

256. Treatment of tnbmergei land , — ^The land submerged in the 
beds of the large tanks has been left nnassessed, but a clause has been 
inserted in the engagements of those villages which have land both 
^ove and below the dam, providing that it shall be optional with the 
i;eputy Commissioner to levy revenue on such land ns emerges and is 
OTltivatod in any year in which a remission of water revenue is allowed, 
ine revenue thus to be levied has been assessed at a fixed rate, generally 
12 annas a bee^h or Rupee 1-4 an acre. There are several villages, bo w- 
® “ tank, yet have no land 

l«f They are enumciated in the 

last column of Appendix A and conast of 26 villages in Beewur Telsil, 
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and the TeU?’ Thot in Ajmere bnebnli. There are no ench villages in 
Todghnr. In these villages the snbmerged area has been left nnas- 
sessed and treated as a fluctuating mahal. It has been provided in the 
engagements that these villages shall be yearly inspected and the exclud- 
ed land which shall be found cultivated suill be assessed at a flsed rate 
generally, also, Bupee 1*14 per acre. In this way the difficulty which 
has hitherto always attended tbe collection of revenue from submerged 
iaadr has been removed, a diSiealty which was pei^tnally cropping up 
during the ourrenoy of Colonel Dixon’s settlement. 

266. Jlale-Stpori,— During the cold season of 187Z-73 I was en- 
gaged in forming circles and in collecting materials for a Bate-iieport 
which was submitted on the 7tb May 1S7S. The measDrement of the 
villagos in no one circle had been completed, and consequently it was 
impossible to verify the rates which were framed by reasoning from 
Colonel Dixon's rates, and the general rise in prices and such rates of 
collection _ as could be obtained from the imperfect statistics of the 
■jaghite villages and such villages as had been let in farm. The rates 
flxed for each circle are shown in a Statement in Chapter XIIII, but 
they were rather too high, and I have not been able to work up to 
them. More particularly as regards the rates for tatubi land I had not 
been able to arrive at any definite conclusion at the time of writing this 
Beport. The aim was to form rates which should represent one-sixth of 
the produec, and the result of the application of the ratcato the areas 
gives a total of 309,920. The value of the produce of a good average 
year has been estimated in Chapter VIII, at IS lakhs. 

CHAPTEB Xii. 

ASEESBUGt<T SrSTISTtCS. 

Seeiies I, Ajmere. 

267. The accompanying Statement shows the area, past and present, 
of the khatea villages in each asscssmont oirole. The figures of present 
State include, 



Statemenl of Area, Tehnl Jjmere, 
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2GS. In tlic tvliolc Tchsil there is 11 per ecut. ot llie cultivated area 
manured, and 25 per cent, protected lijr wells and taiibs. Tliere is only 
26 per cent, of rutihec crops niul 50 per cent, of llic ciiltiirable area still 
remains to be brou(;lit under l•ullivntion. 'I’licie aio ‘1,28S wells worked 
os apainst 4,042 in Colonel Disou^s lime, givinp nn average of 44 acres 
per well. Hhc large nuralicr of 1,000 wells have been recorded as not 
worked, Some of these are ontiioly out of repitir, but many of them 
are those which have been dug in situntions whoic the)’ only hold water 
in years of favourable rain. 'I'ho well aro,i can hnrdly be ajipreciably 
increased except by the constniction of new ciubaukments .and the cxten> 
sion of old ones. There arc on an avcKigc two acres of uncultivated laud 
per head of cattle. 

269. Compariao7i with former tlaiialies , — It will be instructive to 
compare the statistics of uirnculturnl wealth with those collected at the 
settlements of Mr. hliddleton ic,lS2C, and of Mr. Edmonstunc in 1836, 
In Mr. Middleton’s time l,.'<d0 wells were recorded with 8,G7h ploughs. 
Ten years later, and nfter the famine of 1833-34, Mr. Edmonstonc found 
3,183 ploughs and 1,57a wells. Ploughs are now 8,42(1, giving an 
overage of 13 acres per plough. In Coloucl Dixon's time there were 
only 6, 0U-< ploughs enninerated. Plough bullocks and cattle have also 
increased since Colonel Dixon's time. It would seem, therefore, that the 
losses during the famine fell upon the nconmulatioiiB of the years sue* 
ceediug Colonel Dixon’s settlement, and that though the Deputy Com- 
missioner estimated that the c.ittle had diminished by one-lhird, sod the 
ploughs by one-half during the disastrous years of 1868-69, yet the 
district is more full of agricultnrni wealth now than it was at the time 
of last settlement, • The same fact ns hereafter remarked is observable 
in Mhairwarra. 

270. I’att and jiraeut dmani.—lhe arrangements made at the 
Resent revision about cesses are in accordance with the orders of the 
Government of India in letter No. 52 R., dated 9th March 1874, liable 
TO revision at next settlement. The arrangements are the same in all 
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,:i&T«e%1inlc.^ From the QDTentment SemBadsix percent, hevf Beefi 
' ^^nglbea; fire per cent, being allovred ae the' pay o£ lnmberdarB;%nd; 
<(meper cent, as the pay of xaiMers or 4iiroIe headmen. • The remaihSer^ 
i'pmetitntee 4hB net Government demand. To this has been added 16^ 
.'jer cent., 18!} per cent, belonging-tothe dietn'ot fandB,and the remainder 
8} per cent, belonpng to the Fnlivaree Fnnd. At last settlement the' 

; 'headmen tvere paid % being alloned to hold at privileged rates, and' 
the Boad Fnnd and Talao Fnnd were inclnded in the assessment. For’ 
pnrposee of comparison, therefore, the former assessment should be corn* 
pared with the present gross demand, exolnding putwarees* fees. The 
aniqoined table ahona the previons gross demand, the demand proposed 
by the Snperintendent, the demand by tevenne rates, and the present 
.aseassment.'— 
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271. Ramsar was by far the most heavily assessed circle at last 
eettlement. Two<thirds. of the talabi area are in this circle, ond it wee 
owing to ColonerOixon’e system .of assessing tanks, as explained in the , 
Chapter on the past revennt! administiatyiii, that this ’oitCle was tressed 
at so mnbh more than it obnld bear. It baa already been mentioned 
that five villages, fomerly . jeghire,' have been' added to the Poosbkut'. 
Citole sines last settlement' ■ present assessment is a redaction of ' 
14 pet cant on Colonel Dixon's settlement The loss on the circle rateel 
in the Bajgbnr and Oangwnna Circles ie obfedy in the dess of talabi. 
The villages which lie on either side of the Ajmero valley oonld not bear 
the ciido rates of the Ajmere Circle. 

.SECTION II. 

Mbmewasea. 

27S. The eooompanying Statement showe the area, past and present;,' 
of each eSroje of eaiessment The total area of the levenne earvey of j 
IMSie 385,508 acres, that rewrded in Colonel Dixon's hooks is .832,887; 
ahrj»;. .By, Ihe, present me^'rament the area is 482,989 acres.> The^, 
disorepainoy,‘is< very large, ‘.and -till the xesalte 'of. the tbpo^apbioalj 
enrrey itejicnoy^i, the zeaVarim 'must zemaio , involved in doiiht . 
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It mast be remembered that of seres pergunn&bs only one was regularly 
surveyed in lije>8, six pergunnahs we laid dovs trigoiinmctricaltyi 
Colonel Dixon’s kbuera measurement exiendcd only to tbeouitirated 
area, the billy parts of tbe district were drawn roughly on bis maps by 
band, and tbe total area of bie villages was taken from tbe results of 
the revenue survey which was earried out very hurriedly. At the 
present revision, the whole area has been measured with the plane table 
and nearly entirely by experienced Ameens, Only by snob a measure- 
ment was it possible to put a stop to the intcimiuable boundary disputes 
which are ever rife in Mbairwarra. 

27S. Tbe cultivated area is 467 acros less than nt last settlement. 
Tbe area protected by wells has increased by some 600 acres, talnbi has 
fallen off by SOO acres, nbi by 6,S(iO, while barani bas increased by 
some 1,5II0 acres. The decrease in the tshibi area is cniiOticd to the 
Beawnr Tebsil. This is partially, bnt very slightly, I believe, owing to 
the silling up of tanks. The real cause of the delicicncy is due to the 
succession of dry years preceding the mrasnrcnicnt. All fields which 
were regularly irrig.ahle' from & tank wcic chisscd ns tnlabi, whether 
they had arlually been irrigated in the previons y<‘ur or not, but 
some of the more distant fields bad not received water for several years 
and were claBsificd ns barani. The great denrease in nbi is due to two 
cansesj one affecting cbiclly' the Bcawui Tebsil, the other the Todgbur 
Telisil. The beds of the large tanks which ore only fieed from water 
in years of very deficient rainfall ware at last setticmciil meastircd and 
.-'assessed as nbi, while at tiie present revision they have been excluded 
.'from the asseseable area and will oomo under assessment when actually 
cnltivated. In Bcnwur Circle 1,412 acres arc llins submerged, in the 
Chang Circle 141 acres, in I be Shamghur Circle 84 acres, nnd il these 
areas be added to the present total, the oultivatod nren of Beawur 
Tebsil is as nearly ns possible the same as before. The second cause of 
the diminution of ahi is tlio different system of dnssirioatioii which was 
adopted now ond formorly for the fields known in llio district ns 
“ Faraband." These arc terraced fields in the hilly poitions of tbe 
district, wbioli are supported by a wall of dry stones, In some cases 
tbe wall is substantial and retains waUr In moisten tbe field, but in 
general it merely prevents tbe field being wnslicd nwny. These fields 
were nt last setlleroent recorded as nbi, but have now been measured ns 
barani, nnd it is on account of these fields that the hnraiii rate of 
Todghnr is so high as it is. On ibe whulc, then, tbe cullivaU'd area in 
both Tehsils is stationary ; in Todghnr Tebsil tbe land protected by 
wells has increased by between o nnd 6 per cent, Tbe following State- 
ments give the same stotistics as have already beau given for Ajmere 
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£74u In tbe Bcawur Telisil there is |1B per cent, manured and 3S 
per cent, protected by wells and tanks. In Todghnr 19 per cent, is' 
manured and B2 per cent, protected by wells and tanks. In each Tebsil 
tbe cultivated area is 66 per cent, of the eultnrablc. At last settlement 
it was 74 for Mhairworra, bnt tbe present mensuremont 1ms been mneb 
more searebing than tlie last, and probably nearly all ibc isolated spots 
wbiob can by any possibility become cultivate, have been brong'ht 
within tbe onltnrablo area. It will be observed that wbileAjmoreW 
only 1 per cent, of crops of the first class and only SB per cent, of 
crops of the second class, Mhairwarra has 4 and 61 per cent., respectively. 
There is 49 per cent, of mbbec against 26 in Ajmere. The mannred 
area in Todghnr at lest settlement has not been procurable; bat no 
donbt it was higher than at present, and there is n falling oS of 7 per 
cent, in the manured area of llcawnr. In Beawnr there are 1,996 wells 
working as against 1,-167 in Colonel Dixon's time, giving an average 
of Si acres per well. In 'lodgbnr there are 5,771 wells working ns 
against 4,052 at last settlement, givinir an average of oi>ly 1 i oores per 
well. There are nearly 2,000 wells in Mhairwani which are permanently 
or temporarily ont of use. flnaghs and plimgli cattle have incrensed 
considerably in both talisils in spite of tbu dcstrnetion caused by the 
famine. Cattle, including sheep and goats, have nearly doubled in tho 
Beawnr Tebsil, and hnvc more than doubled in Todghnr, but the figures 
of last settlement as regards small cuttle ore probably not reliable, 
Water, it will be observed, is fonnd uearcsl tlie surface in Ajmere. and 
gets farther from tho snrlncu ns one goes south -till at Diwer the wells 
are very deep. The height of water io the wells, however, depends entirely 
on the ssasou. In the dry seuson of lh71.72 I measured a dry well ot 
Diwer which was 00 feet deep, and next year this well was brimming 
over. Tho next table shows tbe previous gross demand, the demand of 
the summary soUlcment, that proposed by the Superintendent, the 
result hy revenue rates, and the present aFscssment, 
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276i The pieBent nsBeEsniont of MLairwarra^ is a rednciion of 25 
per cent, from the revenue fixed fay Colonel Dixonj faut is an increaeo 
of 12 per cent, on the amonut of the snmmarj ecttlement. I have been 
unable to work up to the rates in any circle. There was a considerable 
loss in water revenue. The rate for borani in Beawnr Circle, was too 
heavy, and when the villages of Mhairwarra jut out into the Meywar 
plain, ns in the pergnnnahs of Jak, Shamghur, and Todghnr, the barani 
oould not bear the proposed rate. The rates geoerally were suitable for 
the good villages ; those which strike one’s eye in passing throngh the 
country, but an esomination of esoh village whith the map and the 
knowledge of the capacity of a village, which can only be obteined by a 
comparison and collation of statistics, showed that the revenue rates 
were pitched rather too high. Including cesses, the assessment of 
A jmere-Mhairwarra is 3,04, 508, the result of the apiilication of reve- 
nue rates gives Bupees 3,00,920. The reduction in the assessment of 
Ajmere-hlhmrwarra amounts to 19 per cent. 

276. Mefmr and Maruar-M Aairuarra—Tbe land revenue of the 
villages of Marwar and hleywar-Mhmrwarra is not borne on the rent- 
roll. The receipts are paid into the personal ledger and credited 
periodically to the States concerned snbjeot to deduction on account of 
costs of management. Statements D and E in the Appendix show 
the revenue and area of each territorial division of Mhairwarra. 
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£74^ In the Bcawur Tohsil there ie {16 per cent, manured and 83 
per cent, proteoted b; wells and tanks. In Todglmr 19 per cent, is 
maonred and 52 per cent, proteoted by wells and tanks. In each Tebsil 
the cultivated area is 66 per cent, of the culturable. At Isst settlement 
it was 74 for Mhairwarrn, bnt the present mcosuroment has been much 
more searching than the last, and probably nearly all the isolated spots 
wbiob can by any possibility become cultivatU] have been bronglit 
within the omtnrable area. It will be observed that while Ajmere has 
only 1 per cent, of crops of the 6rst class and only 38 per cent, of 
crops of the second class, bibairwarrabas 4and 01 per cent., respectively. 
There is 49 per cent, of rabbee against £6 in Ajmere. The manured 
area in Todgbur at last settlement has not been procurable ; but no 
donbt it was higher than at present, and there is n falling off of 7 per 
cent, in the mannred area of lieawnr. In Beawur Ibeie are 1,995 wells 
woildng BB against 1, -16 7 in Colonel Dkon's time, giving an average 
of8i acres per well. In 'lodghnr there are 6,771 wells working ns 
against 4,052 at last settlement, givinsr an average of only ]{ acres per 
well. There ore nearly 2,000 wells in Mbsirwarn which are permanently 
or temporarily out ol nse. Hlnuglis and plimgh cattle have increased 
considerably in both tslisil< in spite of the desirnetion canned by the 
famine, Cattle, inoinding sheep and goats, have neatly doubled in the 
Beawnr Tchsil, and have more than doubled in Todghur, hut the Ogiires 
of last settlement as regards small cuttle are probably not reliable. 
“Water, it will be observed, is found nearest the eurfnee in Ajmere. and 
gets further from the BUtlaoe os one goes south -till nt Diwer the wells 
are very deep. The height of water iu the wells, however, depends entirely 
on the season. In the dry season of lh71>72 I measured n dry well at 
Diwer wMch was 00 feet deep, and next year this well was brimming 
over. The next table shows the previous gross demand, the demand of 
the summary settlement, that proposed by the Superintendent, the 
result by revenue rates, and the ptesent assessment. 
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275. The presenb aBBessment of Mbairirarra is a redaction of 25 
per cent, from the revenne fixed by Colonel Dixon, but is an increase 
of 12 per cent, on the amonnt of the summary settlement. I have been 
nnable to work up to tbe rates in any cirole. There -ms a couBiderable 
loss in water revenue. , The rate for barani in Beawnr Circle, was too 
heavy, and when the villages of Mhairwarra jnt ont into the Meywar 
plain, ns in the pergnnnahs of Jak, Shamghnr, and Todghnr, the barani 
oould not bear the proposed rate. The rates generally were suitable for 
the good villages ; those which strike one’s eye in passing through the 
country, but an examination of each village whith the map and the 
knowledge of the capacity of o village, which can only be obtained by a 
comparison and collation of statistics, showed tbat tbe revenne rates 
were pitched rather too high. Inolnding cesses, the assessment of 
A jmere-Mhairwana is 8,04,598, the result of the application of reve- 
nue rates gives Rnpeea 8,09,020. The reduction in the assesstnent of 
A jmere-Mhairwana amounts to 19 per cent. 

276. Meytear and JUarigar-JUAairuarra-fTbe land revenne of the 
villages of Marwar and Meywar-Mhairwarra is not borne on the rent- 
roll. Tbe receipts are paid into the personal ledger and credited 
periodically to the States conoerned subject to dednction on account of 
costs of management. Statements D and E in tbe Appendix show 
the revenne and area of each territorial division of Mhairwarra, 
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tbef represent A {alUwo'Gfthe of tbcptodacc. Several of tbe former) 
end espeeiallj Seth Itaj Mol, 'o-ho had more farms than my one else, 
mre eo inexperienced in collecting rents nnd irorc so badly aerred that 
they did not collect nearly what they shonld have collected. Still some 
of them collected their full dues. Malji, the Kamdat of the Bandiin- 
waira Thnkoor, tras not deceived by his tenants. Chcetar Sing and 
Saligmm Jyotiehi probably collcetcd rather mote than their due. Seth 
Fata Mol had very good gomashtas, and hath he and Chand Mai spent 
a very large percentage in the cost of collection. On the whole, I can- 
not think, that they eollccted less than one-third. The total of the 
rent-rolls is Aupccs 60,000, and the gross produce of these villages would 
therefore be valued at Bnpccs 2,40,000. The present assessment of these 
villages is Rupees 51,400 withont cesses and Rupees 50,835 with cesses. 
From this it would appear that the assessment with cesses is very nearly 
equal to one-fourth of the prodace. 

281. Arfitnenl irm Jagiiridats' eeWff/i'oii*.— With this may he 
compared the nveroge eolleetians in the jaghirc estates for the last 10 
years, where the revenue is always taken in kind. The jaghitedara bnvo 
collected revenne for generations, nor have they any motive to understate 
their receipts. The average collections for 50 villages for which rent- 
rolls were procurable, were Rupees 70,870 without cesses, with extras of 
all kinds, Rupees 81,030. The rates of collection in the 5nghirc estates 
vary ; in two or tbice ooc-lialf the produce is paid, in a few onc-fonrtb only 
is taken, but the general rate of collection is one-third ; nnd where quarter 
only ie taken there are gcncmlly special cesses. In paragraph Oil of the 
Report of the Committee on jaghtre estates, it ia stated that the collections 
with extras may betaken as equal to one-third the prodnoc. The average 
value of the produce of these villages will therefore be cqnal to Rupees 
2,63,908. The jaghire villages are in every circle of Ajmcre, and the 
result of the application of the cirrlc rates to their areas gives an 
assessment of Rupees 58,823. In the khalsa villages it will have been 
seen that the result by circle rates is equal to the assessment with cesses; 
and from this reasoning the conclusion would follow that the osscssment 
with cesses in the khalsa of Ajmerc is between one-fourth and onc-Gfth 
of the produce. Tbo jaghire villages have been assesfed for the purpose 
of levying cesses for roads, schools, and village post, and the nctual 
osscssment is Rupees 02,042, or os near as possible one-fourth of tho 
estimated yalnc of the gross produce. The villages were ossessed at the 
same rates as tho khalsa, but it should be added that though the osssss- 
meot was not intentionally pitched at a higher rate than the khalsa, yet 
that whenever I wos in doubt I leant to the side of severity. Thus the 
rcnirrolls of the farmers and of the jaghiredars corroborate each other, 
and go to prove that the present asscssmenb with cesses is cqnal to about 
one-fourth of the average produce. 

_ 282. Argument pnm Coknel Shon’e direet caKerfion).— Colonel 
Dixon in his report on tho settlement of Ajmerc has given no estimate 
of the share of the gross prodnee, which bo considcr/id his assessment of 
Ropces 1,83,GG9 to take. Tho assessment, however, was based on the 
collPcSons during the previous years when the tevenne was collected direct 
aod the records of these colleotioas ate extont. The highest collections 
were in the year 1847-18, when the rovenne reached Rupees 1,GI, 237. 
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By this year the tanka had all been conatmoted and the year nraa a good 
one. The rate of collection waa two-fiftha the produce from all cnlti- 
vatora, except a few privileged individuala. Colonel Dixon had had 
great experience in direct colleotiona and himaelf anperinteoded the cati* 
matea. The colleotiona, therefore, allowing for privileged latea and 
light asacssment of freahly broken upland, ought to be equal toone-tbird 
tbe produce, and tho produce would thua be valued at Bupees 5,01,711. 
It baa been abown that irrigation and cultivation ia stationary 
aince last settlement. The only oanae, therefore, which can have 
afiected the value of the gross produce is a rise in prices, for certainly no 
greater care ia expended in the cultivation of tbe soil than hereto- 
fore, and the manured area has actually decreased. Here reference must 
be made to the table of prioes since 1818 at the commencement of 
Chapter YII ; and, apart from the disturbing efiects of scarcity years, 
there are grounds for asserting a general rise in prices. The average 
price of barley for tbe five years before 1847-48 and of that year Itself, 
is 28 seers, the average of the years 1861 — 67 is 20 seers, and there 
is no year of scarcity in either of these periods. The rise therefore 
is about 30 per cent, the amount whioh was calcnlated in the rate- 
report. Other things being equal, therefore, if Rupees 6,01,711 be 
the value of the produce in 1847-43, the value of the produce now will 
be increased by 80 per cent, and will equal Rupees 6,52,221. The 
present assessment, with cesses, of Ajmere is Rupees 1,66,863, nudfour 
times this sum gives Rupees 6,65,448. The difference may be credited 
to tbe account of the five Gwalior villages added to tbe district in 


1860. By this argument the same conolusion is arrived at as has been 
reached by the statistics of collection in tbe jagbire and fanned 
villages, vtt,, that the present assessment with cesses is about equal 
to one-fourth the gross produce. 

288. Colonel Uison’i MhaiTWOTra oMetment.—lD the report on 
the settlement of Mbairwarra, Colonel Dixon has oalculated the incidence 
of his assessment. He says (page 18S} "The standard may be taken 
at To per cent, of the Government share when tbe talaos arc filled and 
the barani crops ripen. Thus in moderately good seasons wo shall take 
an equivalent to one-fourth of the late assumed produce from patels and 
one-third from the cultivators. In good seasons each may be benefited 
to the extent of 25 per cent, on the Government share. Mental anxiety, 
forethonght, and precaution cannot supply deficiencies of rain. Onr 
exertions are limited to its preservation and retention on its reach- 
ing the soil. We must, therefore, prepare our minds for remissions 
according to cirenmstanoes whenever and wherever a deficiency of rain 
prevails. Our assessment has been fixed at 75 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment share (one-third) daring good seasons. We might have reduced 
this rate to 50 per cent. Still the necessity for remissions would 
occasionally exist, for it is a fact which must always be kept in mind that 
the partial replenishment of the talans is a tint qua non of the ability of 
the people ho pay the tents as fixed by settlement. Pecuniary motives 
have not alone been regarded in fixing the standard. To have settled 
the tent at alowet amount would have called for the exercise of little 
exerhon on the part of the people. Out polioy, for many years past, 
has been to obviate idleness, or, in other words, to keep the people so 
closely employed for their immediate benefit as to cheek any desire in 
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tbeir minds to return to their prietme habits of irregularity." Tlie 
calculation is a little obscurely worded, bliC what is meant is that 
assuming the produce of a moderately good year to be represented by 
tbo'dgurG 22s, the Government demand wiill be represented by 75 or 
onc>third the produce. The value of the produce in a good year may 
be represented by the figure 300, in which years the assessment will 
fall at tbe rate of one-fourth the produee, while in bad years remissions 
must be allowed. 

234‘. The former revenue of Mhnirwarra may therefore be taken as 
equivalent to one-third the produce of a moderately good year. The 
assessment was Eupces 1,72,502, and the value of the praduoc would 
therefore be Eupees 5,17,030, There are no lists of prices obtainahlo 
before the settlement, but SU per cent, may be added for the rise in 
prices. Other things bsing equal, therefore, the valne of the produce 
of Mhaitwarra now would he Eupccs 0,73,028, and the value of the 
produce of the whole district would be 13j lakhs, whereas it is esti- 
mated in Chapter VIII, at 13 lakhs, 

285. Cojjf/Briew,— .IVliich then of these cslimatos is correct ? And 
does the present assessment with cesses fall at tbe rale of one-fourth or 
one-sixth the produce? In.Chapter VIII, the out-goings of the culti- 
vators have been calculated at Itupecs 8,04,SDS for revenue, Enpecs 
2.77,326 for interest on debt, Rupees 0,PG,HS for cost of production. 
The total is thus llnpees 12,78,000, leaving bnt lialf a lakh of nipces for 
(he profits of the agricultural cla-sses in the whole of Ajmere-Mhairwarra, 
if the whole produce is worth only Eupees ISJ lakhs. In favontahle years, 
no doubt, they would make a profit, bnt mordinaryycars it would appear 
they have jnst enough to live on and no more. 1 believe myself that the 
assessment with cesses in Ecawnr and Ajmcrcis about one-fifth of the 
gross produce of an ordinarily good year, and that in Todgbur it is 
about one-sixth. Aimcrc anil Ecawnr arc absolutely, stationary. In 
Tfldghur irrigation has increased between 5 and 0 psr cent., and an 
allowance must be made for a considerable increase in the oultivation of 
poppy wliicii is a most paying crop. The laud in Todgbur is so minutely 
divided that it is onltivatcd to the highest degree. Still tbe assessment 
of Todgbur is not really lighter than that of the rest of tbe district. 
Tiie rawnts are n stay-at-home race, and the average size of a holding 
is less than an acre. Tbe cultivated area is half that of Dcawnr, while 
the population is much the same, and the people would starve If much 
more land were devoted to opium, or bo obliged to buy food. Bui if 
they come into the market os purchasers of food, they will find that the 
purchasing power of the money they have made by opium has largely 
diminished, 

280. Though the assessment is certaioly not light yet it would 
have served no good end to have reduced it further. The people are' 
accustomed to pay a heavy assessment, and if suddenly relieved by too 
much wenid he demoralized, while the grain-dealers and mortgagees 
would hove reaped the profit. The orders, in accordance with which 
the settlement was made, were to equalize the demand and to fix a 
sum which the people could pay in an ordinarily good year, regard 
being hod to the demand which hitherto they have discharged; This 
has been done, and it remissions ate ellowed when the tanks fail to fill, 
the demand is not, I think, too heavy, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

B£7£NUE*mB nOlDIKOS. 

287. Jaghire, — The revenue-free holdinge of Ajracrc have from 
nneient times been distingniBhed into jaghire and milkj but the only 
di&ercnoe between these two isj that a jaghire is understood to mean the 
grant of an entire village or of a share of a village, while milk means 
the grant of a definite number of beegubs. There ore 64 jaghire estates, 
51 being entire villages, three being in villages which are half jaghire 
and half kbalsa. The total alienated revenue of these estates is Rupees 
63,407, aud of this amount Rupees 26,657 is the revcniie of the endow* 
ments of institutions and sacred buildings, the remainder is enjoyed by 
individuals or by corporations. The printed Report of the Committee 
on jaghire estates, dated 16 th May 1B74, contains a careful summary of 
the history and statistics of each estate, and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to that Report. 

288. Bheoano longer o rreenue-/rre fenure.— Resides jaghire and 
milk there is also the peculiar tenure known as bhoom which has been 
sufficiently desoribed in Chapter III. This tenure is now undor the 
orders of the Government of India as conveyed in letter No. 2S0R., 
dated September 1ST 4, no longer Tcvenne-iTce, awd ttse ttsmie ed 
the bhoomios has been assimilated to that of the istuihrardars. They 
arc a feudal militia bound to attend when called upon put down riots 
or to pursue dacoits and rebels. Each bhoom holding is bound to furnish 
cither a horseman or a footman on such occasions, and yearly to pay a 
fixed amount of nuazerana. The statistics of each bhoom bolding ore 
given in Appendix H. 

239. Orders of Government regarding revenue-free holdings. — Ordi* 
nary’ revenue-free holdings fall broadly into three classes:^ 

Isl. — Grants on account of charitablo institations and sacred build* 
ings. 

2n l. — Personal grants which are hereditary. 

drif.— Grants for a life or term of lives. 

On this subject the orders of Government given in letter No. 403R., 
dated 14th December 1871, should be quoted in full *"3. It is \rcil 
known that rent-free tenures were rarely given in perpetuity by a Native 
Ruler, except for the purpose cither of endowing a religious or charitable 
institution, or of perpetuating a succession of holy men whose vows 
bound them to celibacy, neither of which cases would alienations have 
been recognized by a Native Government. As Ja general rule other 
grants were either hereditary or without further spccifiuation, than thbt 
annual payment was to be made to a .particular individual. The for* 
mer under Native Governments were invariably limited to the lineal 
heirs of the grantee, and were continuable as' long as such heirs survived. 
The latter were often renewed to heirs by the issue of fresh Sunnnds on 
the death of the holder. 

290. “The transfer for a eonsideration of grants of this description 
.would. Ills l^oellency in Council believes, have been as little recognized 
by a Native Ruler as that of grants of the description first mentioned. 
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><nd tbc ionliilit; to nlicnotc is to be inferred from tbc ndmitted fact that 
tbo tenares would lapse un Itac failure of heirs. But Ilio £xccltcner in 
Council is wilUni: to commute the prospectirc liability of those ho1dInf:B 
to entire rcsumplion for the payment of a regular nnnoal quit-rent of 
one-fourth of the amount at which, if resumed, they would be assessed. 
In eanBider.alion of the payment of this quit-rent, tbc holders would be 
left to de.al with the land as they pleased, and to sell or mortgage it under 
the ordinary law applionblc in iVjmcrc to sneb transacliouB. This then 
should be one of the operations to be undertaken in the course of the 
re-settlement now commencing in the province. It should be applied 
only in the cate of personal grants, grants in favour of sacred buildinso 
or charitable institulioiis remaioing in force as heretofore entirely rent- 
free, hut not transferable." 

2111. These orders were reiterated in letter Ko. C7R,, dated 0th 
Mnreli lS7d;— -"It is the object of Government to get rid forever of the 
liability to rcsumplion and to permit iiurcservcd sale or mortgnge in 
return for a quit-rent of one-fonrtb of tbo ordinary assessment, and llis 
Exerilcucy in Council coosidets it advisable to offer tbcec terms in cases, 
in which the land granted is still in the possersion of the original grantee, 
and -to impose them williont offer when the land has been alienated. 

'^292. Mti oiurv'd in the invriUpiilm —In duly 1873 a oet of 
Rules to be obsenred io the investigation of the revenue-free holdings 
of the (listriel was submitted to tbc Commiss’oucr, and tbeso rules 
received the sanction of tiic Chief Commissioner in bio No. 805, dated 
Sfltb September 1878: the gist of these rules is os follows !— 

1. 'Ibc Register prepared by Colonel Dixon under tlio orders of 
Government, conveyed in letter No. 4311, doled 2Sth September 18-14, 
shall be accepted provided the grantee is in possession, 

2, Grants made to charitable instiluHons and Sacred buildings arc 
in perpetuity so long as the institution or building exists, but am uot 
trnttsferahlc. All mortgages of land held under such giants shall he con- 
sidered null and void, iiio mortgagee being left to recover bis money in 
the Civil Court from the mortgagor personally. 

S, Hereditary grants which have been transferred by sale or mort- 
gage shall be assessed at onc-fourtb the ordinary rotes, 

4. The rate of one-fourth is a perpetual roto, though the sum 
assessed is liable to variation at each revioion of setllomont. 

' S. In life grants where more than ono life is mentioned in the 
grant, no portion of tbo grant shall be resnmed until all tbo lives are 
extinct. 

0, Life grants made hy Colonel Dixon to patois io Mhairwarra on 
kocount of good sorvica to Gororoment shall be continued during the 
good bebaviottr of tbc grantees and Ihdr lineal heirs, 

7. When tbc land held revonuo-frcc by a moafeodar is shown by 
measnremrot to exceed by more than 6 per cent, the amount to which 
ho is entitled, the _eieeos_ shall be resnmed, and n settlement made with 
(he cx-maafeedar if he ia also the owner. Tbo maafeedar shall bo 
kllowtd to point out the fields belonging to bis grant. 
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8. Commutation from grain to oaali paymeota ahall be made at 
village rates when both tbe owner oE the land and the maafeedar desire 
Each commutation, but not when the maaEeedar objects. 

9. All tesnmplioDs eball take cSeet from the commencement of 
the Bgrionltural year following the date of resumption. 

S93. Procedure cjqp/ed.— The whole duty of investigating the 
maafee grants was osmgned to tbe Extra Assistant Commiesiooer, Pundit 
Maliaraj Kishen, who has performed this laborious task with care and 
judgment, and the results of tliis enquiry have been separately reported. 
The first step was to collect all the filoB in the Oliice of the Deputy 
Commissioner relating to the maafee holdings. Their number was 1,587 
1,130 in Ajmere, 106 in Beawnr, and 302 in Todghur. Cases already 
settled by the inolusion of the holding in the khalsa, or by the ezeon* 
tion of an order for tbe resumption of a life tenure were separated from 
tbe file, and tbe remninin; oases were divided into five elnsses*- 

Jsf.—Grants to cbaritable institutions and sacred bnildings. 

Sttd,—VeTsoTui,\ grants which are hereditary. 

3rd . — Life grants, 

dW.— Grants during pleasure of Government on condition of good 
behaviour. 

Grants hold on condition of service (Chnkirana), 

_ Tiie only inquiry made in Colonel Dixon's time was ns to the 
liuhilify of each hiddiog to pay revenue. No distinction was made 
between grants to institutions and personal grants, nor were the number 
of sharers^ iu the alienated revenue and their shares recorded. The 
next step in tlie procedure therefore was to summon all the manfeednrs 
and to record their evidence as to tbe nature of tbe bolding, the nnmher 
of ebares, and the share held by eaoii and the question of transfer. A 
genealogical tree of the mauleedars in each holding was added to the 
file. The evidence of tbe transterees was also recorded, and a statement 
in the subjoined form was prefixed to each misl 


Form of JUaa/ee Sloleaevt. 



3latu{tei cf ihete holdingo . — The following Statement shows 
tbe detailed area of each class of maafee in each tehsil. 'Ihere are 744 
boldings m Ajmere, 78 in Beawur, and 166 in Todghur. The classified 
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dletraot atiom tbe area oC land nbioh bos been alienated by QoTernment 
and tbc amount ol ibc alienated reveonc.*— • 


Slatemeul ef Mao/ee Mltngs iy ieUili, 
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295. OT'jnlt to eiafitoiU intli/vHoat and toered liiildinft.—'Sha 
ni«ority of the crante in favour of institntione and snered buildings ore 
endowments of Hindoo temples^ and were made'by Colonel Dixon whose 
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practice it was on the foondation of a new hamlet to Bet apart a bcfgah 
or two tor the local divinity. In only one case was it found that tbs 
temple connected with amaafee holding has not been kept np bnt allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and though chie holding is properly liable to re< 
snmption, yet it has been proposed to allow it to remain revenue-free for 
the life-time of a winow who ie now in poseession and who has no other 
means of snpport. The memory of many of these grants is preserved in 
copper plates, a form of title deed which has outlasted ail revolntions, and 
which were bnried in the ground in times of distntbance. These grants 
generally conclude with the following Sloiat of ungrammatical 
Sanscrit 

Abdatamparadatnm:ie palant vasnmdhara, Te narah Swargam 
jdente yavat ibandra-divakdtah. 

Abdatam paradatom: jemetant vasurndbara. Te naiah narak 
jaente yevat chaudia-divakerah. 

'• What has been given now ie given in perpetuity, tboee who pro- 
tect this laud shall go to heaven for as long as the eun and moon shall 
endure, and those who resume this laud shall stay in hell as loug as the 
sun and moon efaall endure. Another common devioe to ensure the 
perpetuity of a grant was to draw the hgares of a cow ond a pig, em- 
blems to awe Bindoo and Mahcmedan governments, and in the tablet 
erected by Dodhaharl, an ascetic, who received a grant from Colonel 
Dizon, toe figures of two Europeans in a eitliog attitude eaid to re- 
present Moses and Jesus Christ, aie added as an emblem to awe Christian 
Governments. 


208. In 18 cases the land attached to a temple was found to have 
been mortgaged, and the transfers were nearly all owing to the pressure 
Oiiussd by the recent famine. The mortgagees have been directed to 
recover their debt from the personal property of the manager. In one . 
case only had there been a sale, and in this cose the temple as well as 
the land b^ been transferred, and the doty of service in the temple was 
performed by the transferee. In many cases it was found that an objee- 
honable custom unlmown under Native rule bad sprung up owing to 
the neglect of the endowments of institutions displayed by our Govern- 
I?* begun to consider the property hereditary, 

rftw ^ ‘>>0 objeot 

necessary, as the Eztra Assismnt 

fho’land e* “‘T'ee at the temple nor the assets of 

no “'"'’“S heirs. The manager should make 

ggu. ..da.taki.wl. 5?,3i Kps'?, 

hcrediL eeoond class; personal 

{Jildn Ehidmutfiri ; ™ eivon as a reward for service 

i the holdings date from ‘''® “®jority 
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A jmorc Tcbsil in 85 viIIiiecb tliore liavc been transferB in 68 coBeB, anil 
levenoe io ibe amoimt o£ llupces 2i37 ban been assesecd. In Beamr 
there has beea one tiansFer and the land trenstericd hoe been ossesBed 
at Rufiees 8, In Todphur there have been three -transfers in three 
villages, and on aseeBsmant of Rapeei: 5 has been imposed. The total 
revenue assessed is ilapceo 344. Where the v'liole holding liai been 
moitgnged, the revenue will bo collected fiom the transferee, where a 
portion only has been transferred it will be eolleeted from the moafeedor. 
Tiiesc holdings have in course of time been so minutely subdivided that 
a share often unnsists of onl]' a few square yards. Divisions have gone 
on more estensiveir among the Hindoo holdings than among those 
belonging to Mahomedans. The recording of the shiires for the first 
time raised a considcrablu nnmbcr of disputes, but the record has been 
framed on the basis of iiossession, and in Ibe genealogical tables which 
have been prepared, and in the evidence which has been rcoorded, the 
Courts will now have some ground on which to proceed in the decision 
of these disputes. 

8BS. Life profi/s.— Life graiite arc only &Cl in number and call for 
no particular remarhs, ererpt as to Ibo procedure to be adopted iu future 
iu tboir resumption. Tliciu Las I<eeii no record of slmrcs, yet the proo* 
tice bus been that the amount of share belonging to each sharer elmnld 
be resumed on bis death. Very few shares, however, were-rosomed, and 
the rule that no part of a bolding dcpemlciil on joint lives should be 
resumed till all the lives arc extinet will avoid roueb difBcnlty in futnrr. 

289, Qrantt durhi} i/oed ii//«MV»r.--Whcn Colonel Dixon governed 
Mbaiiwarra be made several life grants of small patches of land avcisg* 
ing in size one and s half beegah to certain headmen who bad rendered 
good service to the Sli'te, Four patches of land, in all six lieegalis, were 
resumed on the death of the patois, but on the represcniatiun uf jlujor 
Lloyd Government sanctioned the conunuance of the grants (ill I he ex- 
piration of the term of sotllcmeut, and directed the giants which hud 
bsen resumed to be restored. The grantees attach an importance to these 
grants quite out of proportion to their intrinsic vafne, and the gain 
to Government by their resumption would be very small. The Chief 
Commissioner iu the letter above quoted bns sanetiouod Ibese patches 
of laud being held during goad behaviour, 

300. Serviee load.— Cbakirona moafee is nearly all nnirrigated 
land and is cniyi found in Todghur. It is lend held by village servants 
which has received the sanction of Government. In the Statement of 
revenue-free holdings requiring sanction, which bus been separately 
submitted, some lew holdings of this class xre to bs found. 

301, CbuM.— No tnanfee holding has hitherto paid any cesBes on 
account of local funds. The orders of Governmont, however, enjoining 
the levy of a cess of 30 par cent, on account of roads, sobools, and 
distrioi post apply to maafea holdings equally with khalsa, aud the 
proposal of the Committee on bhoom and rural polioo was that Rnpee 
1*14 per cent, on the amount which woold had been assessed had the 
holding not been revenue-free, should be taken as a cbowkeedaree oess, 
(SeotioD 38, paragraph 3 of their Report.) This proposal was sanotioued 
by Government among others in letter No. 830 K., dated 84th Septem* 
her 1874, so that the total tax on maafeedars is 6 per oent. of the reve* 
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nae which would have hecn assessed. Tlie annexed Statcmenl shows the 
amount of these cesses by assessmeut circles ^ 


Slalement of emet in Maafte holdings. 
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20,899 0 0 
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803. llaafess in Jaghire esfales.—Dsexo were 808 misls connected 
with rereiiueofree holdings in the jairbire estates and the sanctioned mies 
tor the invesligation of these, provided that all revenue-tree land shonid 
be recorded whether given by Government or by the jaghiredar. These 
holdings are chiefly in the estates of the sbiiue° of Klinaju Sahib and 
Mil all Sahib, and the mnjurity of them are founded on grants of the 
£iii]ierors at the time of the endowment of the shrine. All transfers 
to strangers have been recorded iind an cxeess over 5 per cent, has been 
resumed. Now that for the first time the ebtntes have been measured, 
the managers will be able to apply tor the resumption and assessment of 
inriilid tsiini-es. Toe accoicpaiuiag Statement shows the detailed area 
of these holdings. The amount of revenue at village rates which has 
been alienated on these holdings is Rupees 11,820, null the cesses are 
Rupees 59 1 , of which District Jfund cess is Rnpees 86P-6, and Choirkeo- 
duiee Rupees 221-10, 


Slalement of llaafee holdings in Jaghire eslofes. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Recokss, 

808, AVif eplem of record adopted.— The system of record which 
has been adopted and saiiclioiied for this settlement was oiiginally 
Worked out by the ptoscot Extra Assistant Commissioner, Muhsraj 
Kishn, when servin'' in the Pnnjnb, It was tried in the district ot 
Pathaiikot, blit wne disapproved of as introilnoin;; a discordant element 
into the Punjab system, Maharaj Eisbn lies prepared a specimen set- 
tlement niisl for incorporation tn the Kepnrt, and a« the eystem which 
has been adopted differs from that ^nerally pnniacd and owes its ori<pn 
to him, I have deemed it only fair to him to translate the mis) and the 
original, and the translation will be fonnd in thc'Appondicss, The misi 
is in every way a complete one, though the village of Ehagwnnpnnta does 
sot exist, and the system of record can be easily and thoronghly under- 
stood from it, 

801. Deeeripltoit of the rcconf.— The basis of the reenrd is the 
Pedigree Ibble of all owners, which shows their descent from the ances- 
tor who' originally obtained land in the village. The tribe which foniided 
the village comes first, and in soccession the otlicr castes alphabeti- 
cally. Owners wlio have died childless, who are absent, who are out of 
liossession, oiid who are minors, arc distinguished hy colaurs, and a eliort 
note is added opposite their names, itach owner nr body of owners tlirn 
receives a separate number wbicli is (be number of his holding. Tho 
revenue-paying holdings are first numbered, and the revenue-free holdings 
which are numbered iu red ink complete the tale of holdings in the 
village. Iliesc iiiimbera then and the names of tho owners having been 
entered at appropriate diatnnees in the blank kkutconi, measiiremrnt 
began, In tbe specimen niisl the first field measured happened tn belong 
to tbe shamilst, and it was entered in tbe sp.ioe left lor the fields of 
lioiding No, 7. At the same time the index to tbe khuteoni was filled 
in by placing opposite to the printed serial No. 1 tho number of tho 
holding 7, and this process proceeded tiJI all tho fields were measured, 
placed under their owners' names in the khuteoni. and referred to tbe 
holdings to whicli they belong in tbe Index. Mvrtgngcd holdings and 
the holdings held by tenants were entered as subordinate hnldings of 
the original one. As has been already explained, tbe mensnrement and 
the entries weie periodically checked os the work prooeoded, 'I'lieSiate- 
ment of wells and the Statement of revenue-free land were also prepared 
while tbe measurement was in progress. 

806, Atieeiation.—k kbusra khuteoni in one was thus obtained, 
and the papers were now subjected to an oitestation by a munsarim, 
who, at the same time, prepared the Wajib-ul-Arz. 'fhe duty of this - 
oiBuial was in the presence of the piitwaree and of the whole village 
to go through each holdirg, comparing carefully the record with tho 
latest pulwaree's papers, and if necessary with the record of last settle- 
mcni, and to explain nil diserepanoies in the column of romarke. Cor- 
nctious wore made in red ink and eigued by the munsarim. The set- 
tlement misl was now complete with tlie exception of the khewat, which 
consists of columns SI, SS, and S3 of the kliutSoni, Tlie papers hoving 
been finally attested by the Suprintendent, who was bouud to attest 
each holdiugi were sent to the Fairiug OlIioe, 
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306, Bisiribufion 0 / tie revenue atseeeed . — ^When the rprejone of 
the villages had been announced, the rates at which each kind of land 
had been assessed were sent to the Superintendents, and the work of 
distrikiiting the revenue ooininenced. The rotes were, in the first instnnee, 
applied by the putwarees to the area of each holi1ing,and the result shown 
in a rough paper called the “ Obitta Tafrik," This paper was then taken 
by a munsarim to the village— a pnnuhayat appointed and engauemeuts 
taken from (he puncbajat to decide aeeording to equity, and from the 
people to abide by the decision of the punchayat. The members of the 
punchayat were in all cases chosen by the people, though the number 
varied in di&erent villages, the rates were then explained, and the sums 
assessed on each holding were read out. Objeotions to any particular 
assessment were heard and decided by the punchayat. Where doubt 
existed as to the fairness of an assessment, the munsnrim took the 
objectors and the members of the pnDcb.cyat to the fields and the 
quesiion of the rates at which they should be assessed was then and there 
decided. The decision of the punchayat is final, unless there is reason 
to believe that there has been corruption or misconduct on the part of 
its members; and the pnncbayats have done their work most satisfac- 
torily on the whole. Tn nearly all villages there was eonriderable in- 
crease and decrease of the average rate on individual fields, and the 
award of the punchayat has been accepted without objeutiou. 

306. Cmpletion of the ieitlemenl misl , — When the amount of the 
assessment had been distributed, the 10 percent, cesses fur putwarees 
and District Fuads were added by the munsarim to the assessment of 
e.ich holding at the rate of so many annas in the rupee, and the "Cbitta 
Tafiik " was then ready for the attestation of the Snperintendenl. After 
his attestation the paper was sent to the Fairing Office where the revenue 
and cesses of each holding were entered in columns 21 and 22 of the 
khuteoni. A separate staff was set apart for this work, and the totals 
were again thoroughly tested. Each misl then underwent a summary 
inspection by the Extra Assistant Commissioner, the final rubhar was 
written, and the completed misl was ready for transmisBiou to the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

SOS. Receipt iookt given to each owner.— Each owner of land has 
received a small book showing the amonnt of revenue and cesses for 
which he is responsible. In the book is a snSuient number of receipts 
to last for the ten years of the 6ettle,meDt, and each owner has it in his 
power to keep a record himself of the sums which he shall yearly pay to 
the headman through whom he pays his revenue. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Miscellaneous. 

309. Uhiitaarra villages in which the revenue is shared. — It may 
be mentioned here that in 1322 it was found necessary to institute a full 
enquiry into the claims of Ajmere, Mey war, 
and Marwar, as to certain villages. The 
Court of Investigation recommended that the 
nine villages mentioned in the margin be 
hold in trust, and evcntnally by orders of 


AnaVsr. 

BAar. 

Bar Kocliras 
Kbera Kimri, 


Ktl Bara, 
Nai Cbiiota. 
Bndbana. 
Soniaim. 


Tarabur. 
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Government, i3al:ed 28t1i June 18$7, lialf ibe ncii revenue of tbe villngeE 
irne aligned to tbe Maborann of Oode^poor, tbe riilagee being then 
included in Ajmere-Mhainverro. Under ordere dated Sib Jnlj' IS26, the 
Thaknor of Massonda receives half the net revenue of the Sve villages of 
Jak, Sliemghnr, Lulua, Uagpoora, and Kbeta Eliera ; and tbe Thakoor of 
Khurira receives half the net revenue of the villages of Eana &hera and 
Kesarpoora, Tbe Thakoor of Kburwa also receives one-fourtb of the 
neb revenue of the villages of Fathpoor Ist, and Tikraua tinjaran. The 
revenue of certain fields in tbe Kburma village of Givarri is divided in 
equal shares between Uoverament, tbe Tbatoor of Alassooda, and the 
Tnakoof of Rhiitwa. 

kjSiO. Centes . — Statement F. in the Appendix shows the amount of 
thararions cesses wbicli hove been taken at the present rtvisinn. The 
arrangements about ceases were sanctioned iu the letter of tbe Secretary 
to the Govcrnmeol of India, No. 52R,, dated 9th March ls74, but it 
was declared in paragraph 7 that the sanction accorded was for the term 
of settlement only, and that the orders of Government on the whule 
subject were open to revision at next settlement. 

811. Ctrelt of leodmeti . — It was determined to appoint three 
classes (if headmen. The first, for whom no belter name has been pro- 
posed than Zaildars or trih.-il he.admen, ars in reality headmen of .a 
given cinsler of villages. It is theirdnty to make tliomsclves thoroughly 
aequiiintcd with Ihe condition of the villages in this circle, to bring to 
the notice of the Deputy Commissioner all facte deserving of unticc, 
to UBH their best endeavours to adjust dispnlss, and, as far ns in them lies, 
to assist ill the due iidministration of the district. They are iidI to 
interfere in tlie colleciiinis, hut to work through the village headmen. 
Tiiey aic to receive 1 per cent, on the giuss Government revenue of 
their circles, The amount to be distributed among them is Bniiees 2,790, 
and it is intended that they shall he appointed by the votes of tbe loro- 
bei'darein tbe several viliuges; but as yet owing to the form o'f Sunniid 
to be granted to them not having been sanctioned, no appointments have 
been made. It ie hoped that these gentlemen who will be tbe most 
influential men in Ibe kbalsa and jaghire villages, will be of consider- 
able assielance in reconciling-petty diSexeoeee and making known orders 
in tbe.Bevenu_e Department, 

812, Lumierdart , — A sum of Bnpees 1G,778 or 6 per cent, hae 
been deJneted from the gross sum assessed on each village for the pay- 
ment of Zaildars and Inmbcrdare, the latter of whom reoeive 5 per cent. 
In each village it wa; determined to form two clo-sses of village head- 
men, called reapeotively Inmherdets aid pntels, and the dutiee of these 
two classes are distinct. There am 488 villages in the district, and the 
number of the luniherdnrs ie 611. Each village has, at least, one 
Inmberdar; but in the larger villages it was found impossible to restrict 
the number to one, owing to the different oustes wliioh reside in the 
village. 9 be number of lumberdais, however, has been kept down as 
Diueh as possible. The Inmberdar alone receives the S per cent, fees, and 
is considered a snbordinate revenue oifioial. He is tbe representative 
of the village in its corporate eapaoity. His duties are to keep an 
account of the common reoeipte and dto bursements , to give information 
of drimepto ascertain that the village cSoTrkeedars perform their dntiee, 
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in furniBli tnpplios «])jn.en1lcd on, ond (rcnprallj’ to con^ onl nil lonfol 
rcgnipitions of Govo^mpnl. In go lar n> the lumb erdat i« a collM or 
of reve iiao lio ie mere ly n patel. "■ ^ 

SIS. Pafeh . — It •woo found llml one of the prMlegt didleollieg 
in collp ciing th e rcvcjuis, nro^o from llic fact that no one of the many 
headmen appointed nt Inet eettlcmcnt nne rrg|ionBi(iIc for nnp fixed (hare 
of the ngeeesment, and ne a matter of fact the tchtildar demanded the 
revenne from thnac among the headmen whom he coneidcred the most 
anhKtsutial in the tillngo. Ai the present tcrUion any netl roeognixed 
divi>i)on of a vilinga has hecn altoned to ehonse n patel timmgh whom 
their revenue ahafl he paid, hut oiring in diapiiiei- omong the po>pIe it 
was found impopsible to order that cacli m.iit in tin- (liiisimi sboiild pay 
throngh tlio clio^on representntise. Tlic lumherd.ir< and patcIs were 
chnpcn and approved ol the time of annuunciiig the nssc»snient of each 
village, and where any tolerable reamns for doing an could be shown the 
people Were nllowcd to choose a patel. The list wav then sent to the 
Superintendents who 'were instructed when distrihiiting the revcime to 
record the vole of the ownerg of each linldinp ns to which of the chosen 
headmen, whether liimberdar or paid, he desired t" pay his rcveniio 
through. Lists of holdings were then iimtlf nut according to headmen, 
and enoli headman has been given a list of his own constituents witli the 
sums he is capi-cicd to collect fiotn them nud pay into the trrasnry. 
A eouutcr|inri fi«t has hecn filed iii the scUtemont reenn?, so that in case 
of dcfitiili the tehsiUlar can at once tell which of the 1 cadmen is in 
arrenr and can domund the halanec from him. Iti this way it lias hecn 
endeiivoiired to muke the headmen a atrictly rcprcsciiiniive body ns they 
ought to he, and to ensure that each man shall licar his own burden. 


314. '1 he patois do not receive pay from Government except in a 
few of the largest villages, where the amount of (he f, per cent. cc«b wa* 
too large to give to ono himberdar, nnd in which there was a number of 
patois. In nooordanco, however, with old custom, each patel has Ikh-h 
nllowcd a remission of n piirtinn of the roveniie clmrgcnhlc on his liold- 
ing or share of his holding. The revenue having becti first equitably 
dtstribnled, the sum nssetsed on the land belonging to n paid has been 
Kdnced by one-fuiirth, nnd the deficiency spread over the other holdings, 
in some cases where the patcle were nowly.appniutcil, uo reduction from 
their assessment was allowed. There are DUB patels who pay revenne at 
a redneed rate, nnd 26 patels who pay revenue at full rates. At Inst 
retilemeut n remission from the full rates was allowed in the cam of 
Brahmans, Mahajana, and Unjpoots, but at the present distribution of the 
assessment, these distittetious have not been regarded. 

_ SIB. Headmen in Jaffhire villages.— Ho interference hns been eser- 
cised m the matter of the appointment or remnncnition of headmen in 
the jnghire estates. The jnghiredars, however, have been called on to state 
tbe Homes of the headmen in thdr villages and the remuneration ther 
receive, which is genemlly the right to pay at a privileged rale. These 
lists have been filed in the Deputy Commissionct^s Office for future 
Teieionce, 


?;i provwioD for the payment of liio putwarccs ei 

p was a cess o£ 0 pie per rupee of the Govorument assess- 
fflent, or Rupees 8-8 percent. This was found in most cases entirely 
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insnIBcient. The pntwarees were too few in number, the circles of many 
of them were quite unmana^ble; while all but a very few were miser* 
ably underpaid, in 1859 they were graded, and in 1367 tbe grades were 
revised according to the scale of pay current in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Three grades were farmed of Rupees 120, 100, and 80 per annum, 
- respectively. No good men could be got to take service at these rates, 
and vacancies in Mhairwarra where tbe pay was lowest could not bc filled 
up,. As soon as the survey commenced arrangements were made for the 
collection of an estra cess, by which every pntwaree who was employed in 
measurement received at least Rnpeee ID a month, and from July 1874 a 
new grading was established. Ten per cent, of the net Government 
revenue has been taken as cesses in each village ; of this amount Rupees 
8-2 per cent, is alump cess for liistrict Fnnds, and Rupees 6-14 per cent, 
is credited to the Puswaree Fund. The amouut of the cees in Ajmere- 
Mlmirwara is Hupeee 18,045. 

317. It was in the Beawur Tebsil that the circles were most un- 
manageable, and the putwarees most, underpaid. In this teshil nine new 
circles were formed j in the Ajmere Tebsil six, and in tbe Todghur Tebsil 
one. The following abstract shows the number and grading of tho 
putwarees acoording to the present arrangement. It is hoped that in a 
few years arrangements may be made by which nil the putwarees will 
reside in their oum circles, nod houses may be given to them where their 
records may be kept in safety, 


Tctiil. Nnmticr of Petnarnia, Ondcs of pay. Uontlily coiL 
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Grand total 1 06 putwarees drawing Rupees 1,484 per mensam, or 
ERnpees 17,808 per annum, thus leaving Rupees 287 in the Fund forre- 
waras and promotions. Tbe putwnrees arc now well paid, and even in 
Beawnr none receive less then Rnpees 11 a mootli. As vacancies oocnr 
in the higher grades the’ most deserving putwarees sbonld be promoted, 
and the man who ts newly-appointeu should not uecessnrily succeed to 
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<lie pay o! the pntwaree whose circle may have become vacant. It will 
be observed that the pay of tfaepotwaraes in Beswnr is Aupees 4,812 per 
annum, though the amount ot the pntwaree cess in Beawur is only Bnpees 
4,464. The putivaiees in AjmerearesufBoiently highly paid, and Ajmere 
has been made to ciiutribole aomeUiing towards raiding the low pay of 
the Beawur putwareee, who at last settlement received only Rupees 
a, 864. ' 

318. Jaglire P»/fsareeit.— -The iaghire villages have for the first 
time been measured at the present revisiou, and no pntwarees bad hereto 
fore been appointed for them. There were certain men in enoh village who 
were styleu putwarees, but they were merely servants of the jaghiredat 
who rendered aedsfance in the (‘ollection ot his rent or revenue. Arrange* 
niente have now been made for the appointment of distinct officials, and 
the jaghire villagea have been formed into 20 otrcles. The arrangement 
of circles has been made according to estutes, and the ptitwaree-' villages 
are not conterminous. Owners of well-land and sn .’iir-c. ne Ian I p ly a 
pntwaree cess of one anna a beegah yearly to tbejagliiredar, who addsto 
this cess Rupees 2*14 per cent, of the assessment hie estate would bear 
bad tbe revenue not been alienated and pars the total into the jaghire 
Tntwaree Fund. this way a enm of Rupees 8,615 yearly has been 
obtained. Tbe putwarees have been formed into four grades ns follows r— 
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Total yearly cost Rupees 3,5S8, leaving a small balance for rewards nnd 
promotions. 

SIB. Clovkeedari , — No prorisiun has been made at this settlement 
for the levy of a cbowkeedaree cess. The proposals of the Committee 
onbhoom tenures, which sat in Angnst 1373, have been aictanedin 
their entirety by tbe Government of India. No cbowiiied.iis will be 
appointed ..in khalea or jaghire villages, which contain less iRin 2(>li 
lionses, but Mahajnns in such villages will pay a cess of Rupee 1 
per hnnse per annum to tbe lumberdar who is re.ponbible to Govern- 
ment or to the jagbiredar who is similarly respuiisihle. In villages 
containing more than 200 bouses chowkeedars will he appointed who 
will be paid Rnpeea 4 n month from tbe prcceeds of a bonse-tas on 
non-agricnltural residents, and who will be nnder the orders ot the 
Inroberdar or jagbiredar as tbe case may be. In tbe istumrar estates 
the istimrardai appoints bis own chowkeedars. 

820. Jltslrsel Funds.— The cesses for Distriot Funds, Boad,8ehoiil, 
and Post oesses have, under the orders of Government, been token in a 
lump sum and will be distributed by the local Administration. The 
total amount of tbe vers in kbnian villoges is Rupees 8,216. To this 
will be added the contribution of the (slnwrardare, wbiob it is proposed 
to levy at the rate of Rniees S-2 per cent, on half their estimated 
income. The cesses on jaghiredars are at Rupees 3*2 per cent, of the 

X 



luir-esamirvAciirtiSar, and Bniount to Kupees 2,015, The 

tnaafeedarE an assesEed aIeo at 3-? per cent on the enm at which the land 
would he atecssed it the revenue had not been alienated, 

SSI. Sellleaent tharset.—Uhe total cost of the settlement, includ- 
ing the meaEttcement of, and the preparatioo of a record in tlie jegliire 
estates (for which a special grant of Kupees 11,000 was made) bne been 
lip to the SUth November 1874 Rupees S,S4,783-10-10. This expen- 
diture will not be recouped to Governmrnt now that the revenue has been 
deduced otherwise than indirectly in the prosperity and cantentmeut of 
the people. There was a balance nnexpoiided of Rupees 8,8S7-S-ilou 
the 1st December 1874, and this sum will be more than suSioient to 
complete tlie work. 

3S2. iVo/fM Kishn joined his appoint- 

ment as Extra Assistant Cimmissioner in February lK7S. Thronghont 
his career h' had been employed in the Punjab eatticments, and to a 
mind of considerable crigiiislity he lias united an intimate knowledge of 
the details of his work. He has sopervised his siilinrdiiiates well, and 
tlie work be bne done himself has been thorough and satisfactory. Nearly 
all the ease work of the setllemen* has been done by him, and his deci- 
siiiiis have been seldom appealed against and still more rarely have they 
been modified. His cliaracter bos stood .high wherever he has been, and 
I earnestly recommend hie services to the favourable notice of Oovern- 
meut, 

Ramnath, the Superiniondent of Beawur, and Pnnna Lall, Snperin- 
tendeat of Tedghur, have bulii done excellent work, nor could I eay 
which of the two has displayed most zeal in the perforrannceor hie duties, 
Ramnath was a strniif/er from the Pimjah, bill he speedily acquired the 
. onniideiice of the Mhnits of Beawur, and the reconls in thistebsii, where 
the majority of the villages are small, are perhaps the best in tliedietriot. 
Puniia Lall was new to settleroeoi work, but he set himself vigorously 
to master it, and as Telisildiir he bod learnt to know the rawats 
tliorouglily, and they had learnt to know and trust in him. Without 
Each an officer in the post of Superintendent, a satisfactory settlement of 
tlic Tefasil of Todghur, where the land is so minutely subdivided as it is, 
would have been very dillicult. Of the services of tbe Deputy Superin- 
tendents, Pnlilo Mai and Sriuhand, I am able to speak iu terms of 
unqualified praise, 

(Sd.) J, Diooes La Toucbe, 

StlUtnitnl OffietT. • 
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Appendix B. 

Statement thouiug eolleetione affarmert- 
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SKIT’’ 

Path Mai (SbUi), 
ilnlji. 

cuter SiD?. 

Hal (Seth). 

" •» 
PalliMaJ „ 

Kalu llani. 
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Brij LaU BaliadnrSing. 

Raj Mai fBetli), " 
i|eonam Cliand. 

Kalii Kam. 

Kaj Mnl (Sfth). 

SB7I '213 Path Alai „ 

840 351, „ 

2, BIO 1,791 Chaud ilal ’’ 

476 2S9 Kata Mai 

804 ’’ 


Salipiam Jyoti.ht 

*10.T Knj Nahr. 
Ilaj Alai (Setb), 
Cliand Mnl 
Auinn Sine. ’ 
»"i Mai (Seth). 
Clioga Lall. 


Giuhs Total 


Kala Sam. 

Kaj Wal (Solh). 

Mnj Lull, ' 

Ifni Mnl (Seth). 

Ilanat Mai, Fata 1*1 


__8,^ 7,461 6,183 

— 5^® naluSiaf Mehta 
76,410 70,983 61,406 
































Appendix C< 

Statement of area of Itluotrar Ettafet uniter tie Court of Tfardi. 















































Appendix F. 

Blatemtnf tHotoing IFater Sevetiue anil Ce**n. 
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Appendix H. 

Liti of Government Tanit other than fhote wheee revenue liae been atteeted tn a lump sum in the Ajmere^Mbairttarra Dttiriel. 
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lui of Government Tankt other than those mhose rejsenne has been astesseA in a lump snm, eftf.— continued.) 
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Appendix E. 

FORM OF SETTLEitlENT MISL. 
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Sleteaent ef Propricton. 

\. Oriffin 0 / village,— Some 40 yGiiTS ago Bbagn&na^ Jat came from 
Ehorwa and founded a hamlet in the waste hy pcnnissioD of Colonel 
Dison, and called the village after his own name, Bhagwanpra. The 
owners of otiior oostes jnined the community at various times as has 
heeu mentioued in the Fedigreo TahlOi Since then it has never been 
deserted, no land intermixed with other villages, and no tanki 

2. Division of the Division has taken place by no filed 

rule, each held what be obtained. 

8 Joint Profits,— OmictB pay per head of cattle in Katifc into the 
common fund. Buffaloes 8 annas, buffaloe.cnlves 4 annas, cows 
4 ouuas, other large cattle 2 antins, sheep and goats one anna. 
There is a small amount oi cnllivatedlsnd, samilat. Its profits also go 
to the common stook, from whence the village expenses are paid. 

4, JUode of payment of rcccfluc.— When the villogc was founded 
no revenue was taken for two years. In the third year it was assessed at 
Rs. 66, which was distributed over the cnitivated land. In the 
ngulnr settlement it was assessed at Bs. 70, which was distributed 
by the following rates:— Chahi 1-6-B, nbi 8 annas, tnlnhi lie. 0*0-7 ; 
batani 0-3-4. In the present settlement the village has been assessed 
at Rs. 76 exolnsive of cesses. 
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Kivteeni, 

nesurki on tho tnodo of duiribnling tbo rcrcnne. 

ILcT&vcirao lias been fixed bj the SoUlemcnt OlTieer at Bci 75 
including ZnilduTs’ and Lumbordara’ fees, at tho following iatcs»> 
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The revenne bos been distribnted over tbo holdings by tfaeso rates. 
Tho cesnlt was then announced to each individnni. No objections were 
offered except by Nnnu, who complained that his "nadi " was inferior. 
Accordingly arbitrators were appointed, who visited the place and fixed ^ 
per acre as tho assessment of the abi. The nrbitratnre also decided that 
the deficiency should he added to the nssessment of Bijay Sing (Holding 
No. 5} by an inoronsc in the rate of assessment of bis well-land. 

The cesses, Rs. 7, were then distribnted over each holding at the 
rate of 1 anna G pie per rupee of assessment. 

(Sd.) Addul Raomak, 
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SarHiretl, 


1, Baua, eon of Blingwono, mto Jat, LumBcrdnr of Bhogmnpooriij 
ogrop to ])n}' Tpoiiy He, 70 brsidcs cueiis no uudcr, ootijeot to the 
sanction of Government :— 


Koiil, iclieol, Bid rillipc port tia. 7, Fiitmrcai' fcc> ato-ld i»r cent, os Ite 
bHnf? 8*2 per ornt. on the (iovemiuciit ott GoveriiDiefit rcrenoeMRi. S. 
rflreuQc after dedoeting luicberdari* feei. 


Total Be, 82 from hhiireef of Snmbut 1981, correeponding ivifh a.d, 
J874', to the rubbee of 19+0 Sunibiit, corresponding wiih a n, 1M4, 
inclnsivei ten yeore, and tbenoeforwaid till n non- eettlemoot. 

mBtiJunem. (SJ.) Ra»u, 

Zumberiiar, 


, WajU’vl-'Art, 

Since a rcvieion of the recorde ie in progress, nod we have been 
called on to drvlare tbc customs prevailing in our village, tlirrefoi-e nftcr 
ioll ceneidorativn we declare as follows t— 

Chattee I, 

/ Coiteentinf lie telalme of lie vilhse emmnUn with lie 5kte, 

* 

Sacnos 1. 

Uodo ■>{ coU nspcea 82 inoludlsir call's lias baas s'scncd for ios yesta from 
Icotion and yty- bbnrwr of 187A to robbeo of 1884 inoloain, This Ins been distri> 

maut of rOTosna, buled o:|onllr ovar aaoli boldlog, usd oaeb owsrr la boand h> pay bia 
ijsotn totbelambordst boforotbe dstoa filed for tba InaiolaieatB m 
usder:— 

Kboreof, | Bsbbia, 

. lit JiBsarr, I JSth Jsse, 

8 aosaa. I 8 anant, 

SsenOK 2. 

Kljibla of 0or> Tbero Is oso nslltb wlilcb fiosa in tbc mini. Tbarc are so 
erament in siinei, Oorernnioat Imi and no foreat lBndi,'neilber are there any niaei or 
qaerrlii, nolleiiii qoarriee. The prodsco of mines brionge to Ooremmeat arbo can 
trora, and foicit quarry for its own purpiwn nitbont payment, cemyoniating oa for 
laadi, tba diaturbasce of (be eurficc of the aoili 
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Cbatteb I— (conoid.) 

StonoK 8 . 

Aviw^slatntoE Bidree Fatiramt ion of Sbcoganjran Sfnbijiin of Brinng^r, bw 
Fstnroa onl beon oppoiniid. For bia (olnrj we ebiU pn^ ycirlf lU. C. tod 

til laUiY. will give tlm all nMeiiirjr Informfilioo for the prt^aratlon o! the 

pApcri required bjr Ooveraramt In erne of bin remDial a new 
pbtwaree vriii be appointed bribe vilUpHin (he eirctcitrbo ni«r be 
appro^td by Oovoriiinent* To him alio wciliall pay the fixed Mlarr* 
111 caic of the death of Uie poiffaree, hli aon» provided bo bo fit, bat 
ft claim to loeceodo 


CuiPTEK II, 

Contertiitig Ih rtlaiiout '/ okkcti tf hut! amitg iJieafelm. 


Seciiok 1. 

LombcriliiTAnd 
Tatcli, Uirir 
rights anil duties. 


EicnoR 2. 
Uansgement of 
tomnon laud. 


BiCHOR 3 . 
Dlrislon of com* 
IDOD lucome. 


Sisiiosd. 
Tillage ezpeuses 
and ttaeli dedui- 
Uus. 


SKTCIOB B* 

Uode of irti* 
gatlou frotn tbe 
tank aud respan- 
siblllt; for tepail 
of (he dam, 

Sscnoir 6 . 

Gaatouis reint- 
Jpg to tbe abadi, 
pUcea far storing 
Biaaure, wells for 
driukiag pur* 
poiei. 


The InnbsTdar shall receWe E per cent, of tbe not Gonrnment 
resenne. On bit deitli tlu* eldest inn or If be be uaGt the ynongpr 
■ lui bare a claim to aaeeefd. If he be a miner a manager will be 
appointed. If the lumberdar die ebildlMs or be tlisiniised for a 
fanlt, we ihilt appoint auntber by a majotity of rotes, wbn shall be 
approTCd by Qorernment, 

The proDls of tbe common land belong to tbe commnnity, the 
lumberdar being manager and aecoanting for receipts. If any 
■barer or other person with our perminian dig a well or maka an 
eaili’inkneiit in rnmmou land, lie beeomes thereby ewipr ef the 
land so Irapnired Our cattle graie urcr tbe naete of Bampnnta 
and BisUnpoora wUbeut payment of any dnee. 


Tlie common Inooinc is i'> 

1. Gintl nr graiiug dues taken ontu in Eattk at the rollowlng 
rat-a;— OnCalo, 8 Biicas, buiralo,«iir, 4 aaou: cow, 4 annas ; other 
Cattle, 2 annai ; liieep aud coats, 1 anna. 

2, Profits on cultirateii land. 

This income is credited to rillage capensra. 


Too lumberdar pnyt all village expcneei in tbr first initanee and 
each barrost anacoountliniadeont. If the expeiidituro be either 
more or leas tban tne coinmim income, It b divided among tho 

abarore or they make np tbe deficiency. ' 

^t*®o of village expcDsei ordinarily urn— 

•• oood of luicberdar when nway on village bailnois* 

8. Turbune given at funeral feaate. 

8. Payment of the village Butabi Bs. E a year. 


_ Tboto Is ne talaa in our village. 


HeoaS te'ke"lt''.«i','‘' “Jl?™ ''IxwWy ««ob n.s< it bimstlf. 
Each owner ol land owns tbe bouie in wbiob he lirei. 
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CsiPTEa III. 

Ceneerniitg ihe nhliont ofoumtn of land with rnidenUvho are voi otonen. 
isoiias li 

Service laod Theca u no lervicc lend in oar vUIeeie. 
held free of rent 
frum the villega, . 

BncuoB- 2. 

Tbeie ere the follevring village eenanie ^ 
Kighteond dn> 1. Carpenter who eieo dsee emUh's vorl; and iiree in NampoDm. 
tiee of village We provide mod and iron^ and paj him yearly 1 aiaimd pnklia per 
eervanta. plough, 

2. Bnlabi trbo teceivei Be. E per aDnnm and five eeere per 
plough per liarvnt. 

3. Knnibar irho makes earthenpots and receives ten eeere pec 
harvest per plough. 

4. Nai or harher u ho receives tiro-hnif seers per plough. 

Ssenon 8. 

Sums collected There are no rasideut non-cnllivatora 
from neu.ciiUI- 
vaters resident 
in the village. 

Sscnoti 4. 

Kighte of resi- There are no resident non-ealtivators. 
dent nnn-culti- 
vatom in their 
lieueeL 

Chapter IV. 

Goneemitt} the relaiioitt <tf otoners of land with leuaHlt, 

Sbctios 1, 

_ Mode of collect- There arc no tenants in our villsce. One enUimies Palislinsht 

tag rent from from Bainpoora. His rout generally is one-fourth the produce. 

•aiisots tviielhor 
with right of oc- 
cepsacy or other- 
niie, 

Seotiok 2, 

Sights of te- No tensot ean cut or sell trees Without the permission of the 
aanli to out and owners, nor plant trees nor dig a well, 
sell Or plant treca 
aad to dig wells. 

SsmoK S. 

Bights of ten- There is no tonh in our village, 
ants as regards 
water from the 
tank. 

Seoiiok 4. 

Bights of ten- There are no tenants in the village, 
ante to graxo. 

• .p Wajib-ul’-arz was attested to-^ay in the village in presence of 
"Dmbetdar, and Godha lliana, Bijay Sintr, Modb Sing, Nanu, 
•nd Bhnra. They all agreed that it contained their statement aod the 
enstom of the village. 

Oedereh— T hat it be filed with the eettleme&t misl. 

(Sd.) Mahabaj Kishn, 

hstra A* til. Comm. 


The SSU April 1874, 
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Filial Fuiakar. 

Proceeding of tlip Extra Aeeiitant Coinmlsejoner of Ajmerc io tlio Settlement Dojnitmenl, ‘ 
doted 22ud September 1874. 

This eqIbI prepared under Ajuddhija Persbad, Superintcudent, was 
produced. A regular settlemoDt was made in this village for 21 years 
by Colonel Dixon. Wberefnre this settlement having expired, tlie 
present revision was undertaken in accordance with the orders ot the 
Government o£ India conveyed in letter Ko. 377 R., dated 28tb Ootoher 
1871. The badbast map was first drawn and then the field map with 
the kbnteoni prepared and the Pedigree Tables framed. The papers have 
been duly attested. The original field map baa been filed with the misl. 
Pair copies have been made of the other papers, and they have been duly 
tested and compared, The rough copies have been bonud separately and 
filed. 

There was only one case of diviaion in this village and the result of 
the orders has been given effect to. 

The method of distribution of the assessed revenne has been explained 
in the preface to the khuteoui. 

Each owner has been given an extract from the kbnieoni, showing, 
the land in his possession for which ho will p.ty revenue. 

Since the misl is now oompictod lot it be sent to the Settlement 
Officer, 

(Sd.) Risue, 

Fsira Msft, Cmmr> 

The miel is complete, and is ready for tranemissiou to the Office of 
the Deputy Commi«Bioner. 

(Sd.) J, D. La Toncun, 
Sediment O^Heer,. 


[Pmitn veriion sol printed.} 




Total, Bboom . 21,819 1,130 1,130 4.1S8 1,721 6,879 4,48i S94 I 403 0,620 I l i,8l0 20,680 
































